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PREFACE 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


THs book has been written for the young and 
inexperienced mother. It is intended to furnish 
her with that information which the observation 
of some years convinces the author, young mothers, 
almost without any exception, do not possess; 
and yet, from ignorance of which — unavoidable 
indeed — the constitution of many an infant has 
received irretrievable injury, and life itself but too 
frequently fallen a Sacrifice. 

Presuming that the principles and directions 
laid down in this book are sound, it is believed 
that the young paredt taking it as her guide, will 
avoid the evils referred to, and save herself much 


mental misery. 


vi PREFACE. 


Some of the subjects introduced are necessarily 
touched upon in the writer’s “ Hints to Mothers; ” 
there they have, however, been only briefly alluded 
to; to this work their more full exposition pro- 
perly belongs. 

In the present edition it has been thought ad- 
visable to alter the arrangement of the contengs ; 
to divide them, into two parts. The first directse 
the mother how to manage the child in health ; 
the second, in sickness. The whole work has 
been carefully revised; a considerable portion 
entirely re-written; and several new sections 
added. 

T. B. 


Finsbury Place, 
January, 1845. 
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7 HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
PART I. 


MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF THE CHILD 
IN HEALTH. 


THis part will be devoted to directions for pro- 
moting and maintaining the health of the child. 
The information it contains will embrace two 
periods of the child’s life—-infancy and childhood. 
The line of demarcation made between these two 
epochs has always been arbitrary. I would draw 
the line at a period of time which appears to me to 
be most natural, the most simple, and least likely to 
lead the reader into the error of misapplying the 
information given. We will consider, then, that 
Infancy, commencing with birth, extends to about 
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the end of the second year, when the first denti- 
tion is completed: Childhood extends from about 
the second to the seventh or eighth year, when 
the second dentition is commenced. 


CHAPTER I. 


DIET OF THE INFANT AND CHILD. 
SECT. I. -—— MATERNAL NURSING. 


In the early months of infancy the organs of 
digestion are unsuited to any other food than that 
derived from the breast of the mother. So little 
capable are they, indeed, of digesting any other, 
even of the blandest and most digestible kind, that 
probably not more than one infant in six or seven 
ever arrives at the more advanced period of life 
when deprived of the kind of nourishment nature 
intended for them. It is essential, however, for 
maternal suckling to be successful, that the parent 
be a healthy woman, that she be careful to main- 
tain her health, and that she adopt and carefully 
follow out certain rules for her guidance in the 
performance of the office itself. On the other 
hand, much injury has often arisen to parent and 
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offspring from the former taking upon her the 
office of nursing when her constitution totally 
unfitted her for it. For whilst no period of a 
woman’s life is, generally speaking, so healthy as 
this, it must not be forgotten that to all general 
rules there are exceptions, and that when the ex- 
ception exists in this case, and is disregarded, the 
result is generally fatal to the offspring, sometimes 
to the mother also. 

e ® 

RULES FOR NURSING THE INFANT.—From the 
first moment the infant is applied to the breast it 
must be nursed upon a certain plan: this is essential 
to the well-doing of the child. One of the most 
fruitful sources of disease in the early days of in- 
fantile life is improper management in relation 
to diet ; and a large portion of the suffering and 
mortality which occurs during this period arises 
from this cause alone. Such regularity, too, will 
much contribute to the preservation of the parent’s 
health; and, whilst it thus renders her a better 
nurse, will cause the duty of nursing to be a 
source of increased pleasure. 

The plan to be followed until the jirst teeth 
appear.— After the infant is washed and dressed, 
it is to be put quietly to sleep, and, having been 
allowed to repose for some hours, it is to be put 
to the mother’s breast. From this source alone, 
in some cases, its wants from the very first hour of 

B 2 
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its life will derive a sufficient supply ; but in the 
majority of instances, particularly in first con- 
finements, this will not be the case until two or 
three days after delivery. When this deficiency 
exists, it must be supplied by an artificial dict, 
as like the breast-milk as can be found. This is 
obtained by taking two-thirds of fresh cow’s milk 
with one-third of boiling water, slightly sweeten- 
ing with loaf-sugar. A few spoonfuls of this are to 
he given through the sucking-bottle, and not from 
the boat or spoon; and this caution, in reference 
to the quantity and mode of giving this food, it is 
particularly necessary to attend to, since, if the 
quantity given is not very small, and the mode of 
giving it very slow, the digestive function will 
become deranged, and acidity, flatulence, and 
even colic, may supervene. 

The breast-milk being fully established, and 
furnished in sufficient quantity, the artificial food 
is to be put aside, and the infant, from this time, 
must obtain its nourishment from the breast 
alone. For a week or ten days, the appetite of 
the infant must be the mother’s guide as to the 
frequency in offering the breast. The stomach 
at birth is feeble, and as yet unaccustomed to 
food; its wants, therefore, are easily satisfied, 
but they are frequently renewed. An interval, 
however, sufficient for digesting the little swal- 
lowed is obtained before the appetite again 
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revives, and a fresh supply is demanded. The 
week or ten days having expired, the infant is to 
be nursed at stated periods, at regular intervals of 
every four hours. This allows sufficient time for 
each meal to be digested, and the stomach to 
regain the tone necessary for the digestion of the 
next, and, moreover, tends very essentially to 
promote the due and healthy action of the 
bowels. Such regularity, too, will do much to 
®bviate fretfulness, and to prevent* that constant 
pining and crying for the breast which irregular 
and frequent nursing, after a time, invariably 
produces. This evil, indeed, generally grows 
out of irregular nursing. The young mother, 
considering every expression of uneasiness as 
an indication of appetite, runs into the very 
serious error of offering the breast at all times 
and seasons, so that frequently the child has 
not left the breast ten minutes before it is again 
put there. From this injurious and dangerous 
practice, the stomach of the infant becomes over- 
loaded, the food remains undigested, the bowels 
are always disordered, fever is excited, and, by- 
and-by, the symptoms become aggravated, the 
infant seriously ill, and is, perhaps, eventually 
lost; when, by simply observing from the first 
the rules of nursing laid down, it might have 
continued healthy, and grown into a vigorous 
child. These cases of indigestion in the infant, 
B 8 
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caused by irregular and too frequent nursing, are 
continually occurring, and as frequently medicine 
is given without permanent relief, because the 
cause of the mischief is not avoided —it is over- 
looked. Fortunately, in most cases, the mother, 
tired of a fruitless repetition of medicine, seeks 
further aid; when, by simply adopting the rules 
of nursing now laid down, the child’s symptoms 
arc removed, healthy digestion restored, and*no 
relapse occurs this happy issue being, perhaps; 
obtained without the exhibition of further medicine 
at all. 

This plan is to be pursued night and day, and 
the mother will be surprised to find with what 
regularity her little one will awaken as the hour 
for its meal approaches. After a little while, 
however, it is advisable to alter the periods of 
night-nursing, or rather to do away with night- 
nursing altogether; that is, to suckle the infant 
as late as ten o'clock P.M., and not put the child 
to the breast again until five o’clock the next 
morning. I am constantly in the habit of ad- 
vising this measure, and I have always found it, 
when adopted, of great advantage to the mother’s 
health, and never attended by the slightest injury 
to the child. With the latter it soon becomes a 
habit; to induce it, however, it must be taught 
early. 

This course, then, is to be followed until the 
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appearance of the first teeth (about the sixth or 
seventh month); and if the parent be a healthy 
woman, the quantity of milk supplied by the 
breast will generally be found sufficient to afford 
adequate nourishment to the child, without addi- 
tional assistance from artificial food. The latter 
is on no account to be given (up to this period), 
unless from deficiency of milk, or some other 
cause, it be positively required. 

e This plan of night-nursing canngt, however, be 
adopted at so early a period with all children. 
Where there is much delicacy and a feeble con- 
stitution, it will be necessary sonfetimes to post- 
pone it a little longer. This very delicacy, 
however, whilst it demands a more frequent 
supply, calls for the greatest care in affording it, 
lest it be too frequent and too great in quantity. 
And be it remembered by the reader, that this is 
only an occasional exception to a most important 
‘principle, the adoption of which should never be 
delayed except from paramount necessity. 

The parent may be a healthy woman, and yet 
the quantity of breast-milk, long before the ap- 
pearance of the first teeth, as has just been 
observed, may not be sufficient for the demands 
of the child. Whenever this is the case the 
deficiency must be made up by the mixture of 
cow’s milk and water, and of this alone, if it 
agree with the child. It must be given, too, 

B 4 
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through the sucking-bottle until the teeth appear; 
after which time an alteration in the kind of food, 
and the mode of exhibiting it, similar to that pro- 
posed below, may be adopted. 

The plan to be followed after the first teeth have 
appeared. When the mother, at this period, has 
still a large and abundant supply of good and 
nourishing milk, and the child is healthy and 
evidently flourishing upon it, I would not re- 
commend any. immediate change. The parent: 
may, with benefit to her own health, as well as 
with advantage to the child, pursue the same plan 
as heretofore for a few weeks longer. In general, 
however, the mother will require some little aid 
at this time, and artificial food may now be given, 
twice in the course of the day, without risk or 
injury to the child. Good fresh cow’s milk, with 
the addition of water or not, as it is found to 
agree best; Hard’s farinaceous food; Leman’s 
tops-and-bottoms ; sago or arrow-root ; or, if these 
disagree with the stomach, weak beef-tea, veal- 
tea, or mutton-tea, clear and free from fat, and 
mixed with an equal quantity of farinaceous food 
and a few grains of salt,— any one of these which 
the parent finds to agree best may be given with 
benefit. 

As this is the first time that artificial food has 
been particularly referred to, it is right to observe, 
as a general remark applicable to its use at all 
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times, that the greatest care must ever be taken 
in the selection of it, in its preparation, in the 
quantity given, and in the mode of giving it. 
In the choice of the food, the mother must be. 
guided by circumstances: she must find out that 
which suits best; and so long as the child 
flourishes, she should from no trivial cause change 
it. The different kinds just pointed out may be 
tried in the order given till one is found to agree. 
The mode of making these preparations is detailed 
at length at page 50.: this has been done because 
the defective manner in which artificial food is 
prepared is not unfrequently the sole cause of its 
failure. It is only necessary further to observe 
upon this point, that thg extreme cleanliness of. 
the vessels in which it is made, and the most 
perfect sweetness of the vessel in which it is given 
to the child, is imperatively essential to its success. 
The quantity given must be small, lest the 
stomach be overloaded, which seldom fails, after a 
little while, to impair its tone, and gives rise to 
the distressing dyspeptic symptoms before alluded 
to. In reference to the mode of giving it, the 
child must be fed slowly ; and, minding this pre- 
caution, the sucking-bottle may now be dis- 
continued, and the spoon used in its stead: but 
more full instructions upon all the foregoing 
points will be found in the chapter on “ Artificial 
Feeding.” 
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In about six weeks or two months after the 
artificial food has been in part commenced it may 
be given, if necessary, more frequently —three or 
four times in the twenty-four hours, and the 
breast of course less frequently. This will pre- 
pare the infant for weaning, which, under these 
circumstances, when the time arrives, will be 
easily accomplished. 

Such is the plan of nursing to be followed by 
the mother until the infant is weaned entirely 
from the breast. “Ihe period when this ought to 
take place, as also the manner of accomplishing it, 
are detailed in the section on “ Weaning.” 


RULES FOR THE HEZLTH OF THE NURSING- 
MOTHER.— A careful attention to health on the 
part of the mother is especially called for during 
nursing. Healthy, nourishing, and digestible milk 
can be procured only from a healthy and well- 
constituted parent; and it is against common 
sense to expect that if a mother impairs her health 
and digestion by improper diet, neglect of ex- 
ercise, and impure air, she can nevertheless provide 
as wholesome and uncontaminated a fluid for her 
child as if she were diligently attentive to these 
important points. Every instance of indispo- 
sition in the nurse is liable to affect the infant. 

A nursing-mother who has always enjoyed a 
state of good health must adhere strictly to the 
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same kind of diet to which she has been accus- 
tomed, and by which her health was maintained 
prior to her confinement; and if, as will most 
likely be the case, she find her appetite increase, 
the extra demand must be met by an-increase in 
that kind of food which is wholesome, nourishing, 
and simple in quality, and not in that which is rich 
and pampering to the appetite. The use of stimuli 
by parent of robust and sound health is not re- 
quired, and such an individual will fimd it better for 
her own health, as well as for that of her child, to 
adopt a barley-milk beverage. It is a very preva- 
lent and most mischievous error to suppose that 
because a woman is nursing, therefore she ought to 
live fully, and to add an allowance of wine, porter, 
or other fermented liquor, to her usual diet. The 
only result of this plan is to cause an unnatural 
degree of fulness in the system, which places the 
nurse on the brink of disease, and which of itself 
frequently puts a stop to, instead of increasing, the 
secretion of milk. This practice of porter-drink- 
ing, &c. generally commences in the lying-in- 
room. ‘The young mother is there told that it is 
essential to the production of a good and plen- 
tiful supply of breast-milk; and from a sense of 
duty this course is adopted, however disagreeable, 
as it generally is to many who submit toit. Now 
I am desirous that young mothers should under- 
stand that this advice, however well meant, is not 
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good advice —~nay more, that, when followed, it is 
frequently productive of mischief. 

Exercise and fresh air are essential to the pro- 
duction of healthy milk, as they also contribute to 
increase the quantity secreted. No one can have 
seen much of practice in this metropolis, and not 
have been fully convinced of this fact. Wet 
or fine, if the mother be but in good health, if 
she live in a large city, she should take ‘the 
daily walk. « | 

I need scarcely remind the nursing-parent of 
the importance of attending to the state of her 
skin; of the invigorating effects of the bath; to 
the proper regulation of the bowels; to the avoid- 
ance of all mental excitement, which frequently 
exercises a very prejudicial effect on the quality 
of the breast-milk; to the injurious influence of 
an indulgence in late hours, night and morning. 
These and many other points of observance con- 
nected with the health, it is unnecessary further 
to dwell upon or allude to here. The right plan 
of proceeding is plain enough; only pay attention 
to the ordinary laws of health, and the mother, if 
she have a sound and robust constitution, will 
make a good nurse; she will have milk sufficient 
in quantity, and wholesome and nourishing in 
quality, so long as her infant requires this kind of 
nutriment. 
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Many women, however, are healthy, but have 
not a robust constitution. So long, however, as 
they possess a frame free from disease, they may 
nurse with great advantage to their own health, 
and without detriment to that of the child. It 
behoves such persons, however, assiduously to 
employ every means likely to invigorate their 
health, the more especially as such care will tend 
to prevent that deficiency in the quantity of milk 
taking place which is very apt tv occur sooner 
or later. I would recommend in these cases a 
plain, generous, nutritious regimen, —not of one 
description of food exclusively, but, as is natural, 
a wholesome, mixed animal and vegetable dict. 
A trial, too, may be made here of beer or wine, 
according to former habit. A pint of good sound 
ale or porter in the four-and-twenty hours will, 
in some, be found to have a favourable effect 
upon the health: when this is the case, let it be 
continued ; on the other hand, if it produce dis- 
comfort and disturbance of the system, at once 
discontinue it. I find, however, more good to 
arise out of exercise and the bath than from any 
stimuli. Regular daily exercise in the open air 
is of great importance, having an extraordinary 
influence in promoting the secretion of healthy 
milk, —as also has the tepid or cold salt-water 
shower-bath, taken every morning, immediately 
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upon rising. If the latter cannot be borne, spong- 
ing the body with tepid or cold salt-water must 
be substituted. By following with perseverance 
the foregoing hints, a breast of milk will be ob- 
tained, as ample in quantity, and good in quality, 
as the constitution of the parent can produce. By- 
and-by the supply may somewhat fall off, and that 
before the first teeth of the child appear 5 in 
which case the deficiency must be made up” by 
artifigal food,‘of a kind suited to the age of the 
child, and given through the bottle. 

A deficiency of milk ‘will, j in some mothers, exist 
from the earliest weeks after delivery. If this 
is not quickly remedied by the means just pointed 
out, a wet-nurse must be obtained. It will be of 
no avail partially to nurse and partially to feed 
the infant at this period, and under such circum- 
stances; for if it 1s not soon lost, it will only live 
a few months, or a year at most, and be an object 
of the greatest anxiety and grief to its parent. 
The constitution of the mother in this case is ge- 
nerally unhealthy, and the condition into which 
the child is brought arises from the unwholesome- 
ness of her milk. 

Women who marry comparatively late in life, 
and bear children, generally have a deficiency of 
milk after the third or fourth month: artificial 
feeding must in part be here resorted to. 

In some women the monthly periods return be- 
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fore they cease to nurse. If this take place early 
after delivery, it will in most cases so alter the 
good qualities of the milk as seriously to affect 
the health of the child, and oblige the mother 
to transfer her little one to a wet-nurse. But 
when it does not occur until the sixth or seventh 
month, I have seldom found much inconvenience 
to arise therefrom. As a general rule, the breast 
shofild be withheld from the child as much as pos- 
sible during its continuance, and ‘artificial food 
substituted. As I have elsewhere observed, this 
is a substantial objection in the selection of a wet- 
nurse, whenever found to exist. 

I may just mention that many mothers give 
themselves unnecessary fatigue in suckling from 
the awkward manner in which they hold the child. 
Until the child is old enough to sit while it is 
suckling, or the mother accustomed to raise the 
child cleverly in her arms to the breast, it is best 
for her to lie down when the infant has occasion 
to suck, At all times, if in bed, the child should 
take the breast as it lies, and not incommode the 
mother by obliging her to sit up in bed. When 
up and nursing, the mother should sit upright and 
raise the child to her breast, and not bend forward 
to suckle the infant on her lap. This greatly 
tires and fatigues the mother, and causes severe 
pain in her back, without in any degree relieving 
the child. 
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Again, a parent should avoid giving one breast 
more frequently than the other: the infant should 
be applied to each in its turn. This it is neces- 
sary to observe, that the secretion of milk may be 
equally promoted in each breast, and also lest. the 
child should contract the habit of squinting, of 
which there is danger if suckled upon one breast 
only, from having its eyes constantly directed to 
one side. 

THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS TO THE MOTHER 
AND INFANT OF UNDUE AND PROTRACTED 
SUCKLING. — The period of suckling is generally 
one of the most healthy of a woman’s life. But 
there are exceptions to this as a general rule; and 
nursing, instead of being accompanied by health, 
may be the cause of its. being materially, and even 
fatally, impaired. This may arise out of one of 
two causes: either, a parent coritinuing to suckle 
too long, — or, from the original powers or strength 
not being equal to the continued drain on the 
system. 

Examples of the first class 1 am meeting with 
daily. I refer to poor married women, who, 
having nursed their infants eighteen months, two 
years, or even longer than this, from the belief 
that by so doing they will prevent pregnancy, call 
to consult me with an exhausted frame and dis- 
ordered general health, arising solely from pro- 
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tracted nursing, pursued from the above mistaken 
notion. 

I most frequently meet with examples of the 
second class in the delicate woman, who, having 
had two or three children in quick succession, her 
health has given way, so that she has all the 
symptoms arising from undue suckling, when 
perhaps the infant at her breast is not more than 
two or-three months old. 

Since the health of the mother, then, will 
suffer matcrially from this circumstance, she 
ought not to be ignorant of the fact; so that, 
when the first symptoms manifest themselves, 
she may be able to recognise their insidious ap- 
proach; and, tracing them to their real cause, 
obtain medical advice before her health be seri- 
ously impaired. 

Symptoms.-— The earliest symptom is a drag- 
ging sensation in the back when the child is in 
the act of sucking, and an exhausted feeling of 
sinking and emptiness at the pit of the stomach 
afterwards. This is soon followed by loss of 
appetite, costive bowels, and pain on the left 
side; then the head will be more or less affected, 
sometimes with much throbbing, singing in the 
ears, and always some degree of giddiness, with 
great depression of spirits. 

Soon the chest becomes affected, and the 
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breathing is short, accompanied by a dry cough 
and palpitation of the heart upon the slightest 
exertion. As the disease advances, the counte- 
nance becomes very pale, and the flesh wastes, 
and profuse night perspirations, great debility, 
swelling of the ankles, and nervousness ensue. 
It is unnecessary, however, to enter into a more 
full detail of symptoms. 

Treatment.— All that it will be useful to 
say in reference. to treatment, is this; thaf, 
although much may be done in the first instance 
by medicine, change of air, cold and sea bathing, 
yet the quickest and most effectual remedy 
is to wean the child, and thus remove the 
cause. 

There is another and equally powerful reason 
why the child should be weaned, or rather have 
a young and healthy wet-nurse, if practicable. 
The effects upon the infant, suckled under such 
circumstances, will be most serious. Born in 
perfect health, it will now begin to fall off in its 
‘appearance, for the mother’s milk will be no 
longer competent to afford it due nourishment ; 
it will be inadequate in quantity and quality. 
Its countenance, therefore, will become pale; 
its look sickly and aged; the flesh soft and 
flabby ; the limbs emaciated; the belly, in some 
cases, large, in-others, shrunk; and the evacu- 
ations fetid and unnatural; and in a very few 
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‘weeks, the blooming healthy child will be 
changed into the pale, sickly, peevish, wasted 
creature, whose life appearsardly desirable. 

The only measure that can save the life, and 
recover an infant from this state, is that which 
would previously have prevented it —a healthy 
wet-nurse. 

If the effects upon the infant should not be 
so ‘aggravated as those just described, and it sub- 
*sequently live and thrive, there wilf be a tendency 
in such a constitution to scrofula and consumption, 
to manifest itself at some future period of life, 
undoubtedly acquired from the parent, and de- 
pendent upon the impaired state of her health 
at the time of its suckling. A wet-nurse early 
resorted to will prevent this. 

It will be naturally asked, for how long a 
period a mother ought to perform the office of a 
nurse? No specific time can be mentioned, and 
the only way in which the question can be met 
is this: no woman, with advantage to her own 
health, can suckle her infant beyond twelve or 
eighteen months; and at various periods between 
the third and twelfth month, many women will 
be obliged partially or entirely to resign the office. 
This has elsewhere been referred to (p. 35.). 

The monthly periods gencrally reappear from 


the twelfth to the fourteenth month from delivery ; 
c 2 
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and when established, as the milk is found inva- 
riably to diminish in quantity, and also to dete- 
riorate in quality, asd the child is but imperfectly 
nourished, it is positively necessary in such in- 
stances at once to wean it. 


MOTHERS WHO OUGHT NEVER TO SUCKLE. 
— There are some females who ought never to 
undertake the office of suckling, both on account 
of their own health, and also that of their off 
spring. 

The woman of a consumptive and strumous con- 
stitution ought not. — In the infant born of such 
a parent there will be a constitutional predis- 
position to the same disease; and, if it is 
nourished from her system, this hereditary pre- 
disposition will be confirmed. Dr. Combe, in 
his valuable work on the Principles of Physiology 
applied ta the Preservation of Health, remarks,— 
“No fact in medicine is better established than 
that which proves the hereditary transmission from 
parents to children of a constitutional liability to 
pulmonary disease, and especially to consumption; 
yet no condition is less attended to in forming 
matrimonial engagements. The children of scro- 
fulous and consumptive parents are generally pre- 
cocious, and their minds being early matured, 
they engage early in the business of life, and 
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often enter the married state before their bodily 
frame has had time to consolidate. For a few 
years every thing seems to go on prosperously, and 
a numerous family gathers around them. All at 
once, however, even while youth remains, their 
physical powers begin to give way, and they drop 
prematurely into the grave, exhausted by con- 
sumption, and leaving children behind them, 
destined, in all probability, cither to be cut off as 
they approach maturity, or to run through the 
same delusive but fatal career as that of the 
parents from whom they derived their existence.” 
There is scarcely an individual who reads these 
facts, to whom memory will not furnish some sad 
and mournful example of their truth; though 
they perhaps may have hitherto been in ignorance 
of the exciting cause. 

It is, however, with the mother as a nurse that 
I have now to do, and I would earnestly advise 
every one of a consumptive or strumous habit 
(and if there is any doubt upon this point, the 
opinion of the medical adviser will at once decide it) 
never to suckle her offspring; her constitution 
renders her unfit for the task. And, however 
painful it may be to her mind at every confine- 
ment to debar herself this delightful duty, she 
must recollect that it will be far better for her 
own health, and infinitely more so for that of the 

c 3 
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child, that she should not even attempt it; that 
her own health would be injured, and her infant’s, 
sooner or later, destrgyed by it. 

The infant of a consumptive: parent, however, 
must not be brought up by hand. It must have 
a young, healthy, and vigorous wet-nurse; and 
in selecting a woman -for this important duty 
very great care must be observed.* The child 
should be nursed until it is twelve or fifteen months 
old. In some @ases it will be right to continue it 
until the first set of teeth have appeared, when it 
will be desirable that a fresh wet-nurse should be 
obtained for the last six months, and one that has 
been confined about six weeks or two months will 
be most suitable. If the child is partially fed 
during the latter months (from necessity or any 
other cause), the food should be of the lightest 
quality, and constitute but a small proportion of 
its nutriment. 

But not only must the nourishment of such a 
child be regarded, but the air it breathes, and the 
exercise that is given to it: as also, the careful 
removal of all functional derangements as they 
occur, by a timely application to the medical at- 
tendant, and maintaining, especially, a healthy 
condition of the digestive organs. All these 
points must be strictly followed out, if any good 
is to be effected. 


* See “ Choice of a Wet-nurse,” p. 26, 
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By a rigid attention to these measures the 

mother adopts the surest antidote, indirectly, to 
overcome the constitutional predisposition to that 
disease, the seeds of which, if not inherited from 
the parent, are but too frequently developed in the 
infant during the period of nursing; and, at the 
same time, she takes the best means to engender 
a sound and healthy constitution in her child. 
This, surely, is worth any sacrifice. 
‘ If the infant derives the disposition to a 
strumous constitution entirely from the father, 
and the mother’s health be unexceptionable, then 
I would strongly advise her to suckle her own 
child. 

The mother of a highly susceptible nervous tem- 
perament ought not to nurse.— There are other 
women who ought never to become nurses. The 
mother of a highly nervous temperament, who is 
alarmed at any accidental change she may happen 
to notice in her infant’s countenance, — who is 
excited and agitated by the ordinary occurrences 
of the day ; —- such a parent will do her offspring 
more harm than good by attempting to suckle it. 
Her milk will be totally unfit for its nourishment : 
at one time it ‘ill be deficient in quantity, — at 
another, so depraved in its quality, that serious 
disturbance to the infant’s health willensue. The 
young and inexperienced mother, who is a parent 

c 4 
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for the first time, and altogether ignorant of the 
duties of her office, and at the same time most 
anxious to fulfil them faithfully, is but too fre- 
quently an instance in point; although at a 
future period she will generally make a good 
nurse. The following is an illustration : — 

In December, 1838, I attended a young married 
lady in her first confinement, and in excellent 
health. She gave birth to a fine, plump, heakthy 
boy. Every thing went on well for three weeks, 
the mother having an abundant supply of milk, 
and the infant evidently thriving upon it. About 
this time, however, the child had frequent fits of 
crying ; the bowels became obstinately costive ; — 
the motions being lumpy, of a mixed colour, quite 
dry, and passed with great pain. It became 
rapidly thin, and after awhile its flesh so wasted, 
and became so flabby, that it might be said literally 
to hang on the bones. The fits of crying now 
increased in frequency and violence, coming on 
every time after the little one left the breast, when 
it would commence screaming violently, beat the 
air with its hands and feet, and nothing that was 
done could appease it. Having lasted for half an 
hour or more, it would fall asleep quite exhausted ; 
the fit recurring again, when again it had been to 
the breast. It was very evident that the infant’s 
hanger was not satisfied, as it was also but too 
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evident its body was not nourished by the parent’s 
milk, which, although abundant in quantity (the 
breast being large and full of milk), was at this 
time seriously deteriorated in its nutritive quality. 
This was caused, I believe, from great anxiety of 
mind. Her nurse became suddenly deranged, and 
the whole responsibility and care of the child thus 
devolved upon the mother, of the duties connected 
with which she was entirely ignorant. A wet- 
nurse was obtained. In a very few hours after 
this change was effected, the screaming ceased, —- 
the child had quict and refreshing sleep, — and in 
twelve hours a healthy motion was’ passed. The 
child gained flesh almost as quickly as it had pre- 
viously lost it, and is now as fine and healthy an 
infant as it promised to be when born. 

Whenever there has existed previously any 
nervous or mental affection in the parent, wet+ 
nurse suckling is always advisable; this, with 
judicious management of childhood, will do much 
to counteract the hereditary predisposition. 

The mother who only nurses her infant when tt 
suits her convenience ought not. — The mother who 
cannot make up her mind exclusively to devote 
herself to the duties of a nurse, and give up all 
engagements that would interfere with her health, 
and so with the formation of healthy milk, and 
wit the regular and stated periods of nursing her 
infant, ought never to suckle. It is unnecessary 
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to say why; but it is right, for the child’s sake, 
to add, that if it does not sicken, pine, and die, 
disease will be generated in its constitution, to 
manifest itself at some future period. 

The child, then, under all the foregoing circum- 
stances, must be provided with its support from 
another source, and a wet-nurse 1s the best. 


BECT.°II. ——- WET-NURSE SUCKLING. e 


CHOICE OF A WET-NURSE. —IIl health and 
many other circumstances may prevent a parent 
from suckling her child, and render a wet-nurse 
necessary. Now, although she will do wisely to 
leave the choice of one to her medical attendant, 
still, as some difficulty may attend this, and as 
most certainly the mother herself ought to be ac- 
quainted with the principal points to which his 
attention is directed in the selection of a good 
nurse, it will be well to point out in what they 
consist. 

The first thing to which a medical man looks, is 
the general health of the woman: next, the con- 
dition of her breast, -— the quality of her milk — 
its age and her own; whether she is ever unwell 
while nursing; and, last of all, the condition and 
health of the child. + 

Is the woman in good health? — er general 
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appearance ought to bear the marks of a sound 
constitution, and ought to be free from all suspicion 
of a strumous character; her tongue clean, and 
digestion good; her teeth and gums sound and 
perfect; her skin free from eruption, and her 
breath sweet. 

What is the condition of the breast ?— A good 
breast should be firm and well-formed ; its size not 
dependent upon a large quantity of fat, which will 
generally take away from its firmness, giving it a 
flabby appearance, but upon its glandular struc- 
ture, which conveys to the touch a knotted, irre- 
gular, and hard feel; and the nipple must be 
perfect, of moderate size, but well developed. 

What is the quality of the milk ? — It should be 
thin, and of a bluish-white colour; sweet to the 
taste; and when allowed to stand, should throw 
up a considerable quantity of cream. 

What is its age ?—If the lying-in month of the 
patient has scarcely expired, the wet-nurse to be 
hired ought certainly not to have reached her 
second month. At this time, the nearer the birth 
of the child, and the delivery of its foster-parent, 
the better: the reason for which is, that during 

the first few weeks the milk is thinner and more 
watery than it afterwards becomes. If, conse- 
quently, a new-born infant be provided with a 
nursé, who has been delivered three or four months, 
the natural relation between its stomach and the 
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quality of the milk is destroyed, and the infant 
suffers from the oppression of food too heavy for 
its digestive power. 

On the other hand, if you are seeking a wet- 
nurse for an infant of four or five months old, it 
would be very prejudicial to transfer the child to a 
woman recently delivered; the milk would be too 
watery for its support, and its health in conse- 
quence would give way. : 

The nurs& herself should not be too old!—A 
vigorous young woman from twenty-one to thirty 
admits of no question. And the woman who has 
had one or two children before is always to be pre- 
ferred, as she will be likely to have more milk, and 
may also be supposed to have acquired some ex- 
perience in the management of infants. 

Inquire whether she is ever unwell while nursing ? 
— If so, reject her at once. You will have no 
difficulty in ascertaining this point; for this class 
of persons have an idea that their milk is renewed, 
as they term it, by this circumstance, monthly ; 
and, therefore, that it is a recommendation, ren- 
dering their milk fitter for younger children than 
it would otherwise have been. It produces, how- 
ever, quite a contrary effect; it much impairs 
the milk, which will be found to disagree with 
the child, rendering it at first fretful, — after a 
time being vomited up, and productive of frequent 
watery dark green motions. 
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Last of all, what is the condition of the child ?— 
It ought to have the sprightly appearance of health, 
to bear the marks of being well nourished, its flesh 
firm, its skin clean and free from eruptions, It 
should be examined in this respect, particularly 
about the head, neck, and gums. 

If a medical man finds that both mother and 
child answer to the above description, he has no 
hesitation in recommending the a as likely to 
prove a good wet-nurse. 

The principal points which the parent must 
investigate for herself (independent of the medical 
attendant’s inquiries) have reference to the moral 
qualifications of the applicant; and if there is 
found to be any defect here, however healthy or 
otherwise desirable, the woman ought at once to 
be rejected. Temperance, cleanliness, a character 
for good conduct, fondness for children, and apt- 
ness in their management, are among the most 
important requisites. An amiable disposition and 
cheerful temper are also very desirable. A violent 
fit of passion is capable of exerting a most per- 
nicious influence upon the breast-milk, and so 
altering its healthy qualities that a child has been 
frequently known to be attacked with a fit of con- 
vulsions after being suckled by a nurse while 
labouring under the effects of a fit of anger: the 
depressing passions as frequently drive the milk 
away altogether. It is hence of no small moment 
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that a wet-nurse be of a quiet and even temper, 
and not disposed to mental disturbance. The 
following instance, in confirmation of the latter 
statement, fell under my notice very lately : — 

n the afternoon of Christmas Day, 1840, a gen- 
tleman called for me in great haste and distress of 
mind, having left his child (an infant of between 
two and three months) in an attack of convulsions, 
so severe as to threaten a fatal termination. ‘This 
child I had seen at the same hour the day befote 
sucking at the breast of its wet-nurse in perfect 
health, never having had a moment’s illness. It 
appeared that the little patient had shown the first 
symptoms of indisposition the previous night after 
the nurse had retired to rest ; when having been at 
the breast, it became restless, crying frequently, 
evidently from pain. In the course of the night 
the bowels were violently purged; towards morn- 
ing the stomach would not retain the milk; and 
as the day advanced the general symptoms of 
uneasiness increased, and in the afternoon the 
convulsions above referred to came on. Upon 
inquiry I found that the father of the young 
nurse had called on the previous evening; and 
not only violently abused his daughter, using se- 
vere and unwarrantable language, but had struck 
the poor girl, he being under the influence of 
liquor at the time. This interview produced such 
mental distress in the young woman as to attract 
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the attention of her mistress, when an explanation 

of the cause ensued. Strict orders were given to 
forbid the man the house in future: but the mis- 
chief was done; for it was but too evident: that 
the alarming state in which I found the child had 
been produced by the deleterious change which 
had taken place in the nurse’s milk. Remedial 
measures were used; the breast-milk withheld; 
and the infant, although it continued for many 
days in a doubtful state, eventually recovered ; 
the young woman’s milk, however, was altogether 
driven away, and another wet-nurse was, without 
delay, obliged to be obtained. 

It is unnecessary to allude to other qualities 
which a woman who is sought as a wet-nurse 
should possess; they will naturally suggest them- 
selves to any thoughtful mind. 


DIET AND REGIMEN OF A WET-NURSE. — The 
regimen of a wet-nurse should not differ much 
from that to which she has been accustomed: and 
any change which it may be necessary to make 
in it should be gradual. It is erroneous to sup- 
pose that these women, when nursing, require to 
be much more highly fed than at other times: a 
good nurse does not need this, and a bad one will 
not be the better for it. The quantity which 
many nurses eat and drink, and the indolent life 
which they too often are allowed to lead, have the 
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effect of deranging their digestive organs, and 
frequently induce a state of febrile excitement, 
which alwdys diminishes, and even sometimes 
altogether disperses the milk. _ 

It is always necessary, then, for the mother to 
prevent the wet-nurse overloading her stomach 
with a mass of indigestible food and drink. She 
should live as much as possible in the manner to 
which she has been accustomed; she should have 
a wholesome ‘mixed animal and vegetable diet, and 
a moderate quantity of malt liquor, provided it be 
found necessary. 

As I have before said, a very prevailing notion 
exists that porter tends to produce a great flow of 
milk, In consequence of this prejudice, the wet- 
nurse is often allowed as much as she likes: a 
large quantity is in this way taken, and after a 
short time so much febrile action excited in the 
system, that instead of increasing the flow of milk, 
it diminishes it greatly. Sometimes, without 
diminishing the quantity, it imperceptibly but 
seriously deteriorates its quality. For instance : — 

In May of the present year a wet-nurse became 
necessary for.an infant of two months old, the 
child of a lady that I attended in her confinement. 
A young woman was obtained, healthy and robust. 
At first the nurse’s milk seemed to suit the child, 
and every thing went on well for three weeks. 
At this time I was sent for, the infant having had 
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iarrhoea for three or four days, with green mo- 
ions and occasional vomiting. I looked for the 
‘ause, and, amongst other inquiries, to the health 
f the nurse. I was told that she was in perfect 
.ealth; but perceiving that she looked ruddier and 
nore full in the face than heretofore, I inquired 
bout the quantity of beverage allowed, and found 
t exceeded two pints of porter daily. I then 
wrescribed — for the infant, no medicine ; for the 
furse, one pint of porter only. Ag the patient 
ived some little distance from town I did not sce 
he child for three days: it was then somewhat 
etter, but still not well. I directed the malt 
iquor to be discontinued altogether, and the nurse 
o have the. shower-bath every morning and plenty 
f out-door exercise. In three days more the 
wfant was perfectly well, and the nurse had still 
n ample supply of milk, which now agreed with 
nd nourished the child. 

As a general rule, I believe porter, wine, or any 
limulant quite as unnecessary for the wet-nurse 
s for the nursing mother, if she be in sound and 
igorous health. ‘That there are cases benefited 
y its daily moderate use, I have no doubt: but 
aese are the exceptions. 1 am every day more 
od more convinced of the truth of this statement ; 
nd that it will be found practically true. 

It may be well here to remark, that in London 

frequently meet with severe cases of diarrhoea 
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in infants at the breast, fairly traceable to bad por- 
ter, which vitiating the quality of the milk, no 
medical treatment cures the disease until this 
beverage is left off or changed, when it at once 
disappears. The following is a case in point : — 

On the 25th May, 1836, I was called to see an 
infant at the breast with diarrhoea. The remedial 
measures had but little effect so long as the infant 
was allowed the breast-milk; but this being dis- 
continued, and arrow-root made with water only 
allowed, the complaint was quickly put a stop to. 
Believing that the mother’s milk was impaired from 
some accidental cause which might now be past, 
the infant was again allowed the breast; in less 
than four-and-twenty hours, however, the diarrhoea 
returned. The mother being a very healthy 
woman, it was suspected that some unwholesome 
article in her diet might be the cause; her regimen 
was accordingly carefully inquired into, when it 
appeared that porter from a neighbouring publican’s 
had been substituted for their own for some little 
time past. This proved to be bad, throwing 
down, when left to stand a few hours, a consider- 
able sediment; it was discontinued; good sound 
ale taken instead; the infant again put to the 
breast, — upon the milk of which it flourished, and 
never had another attack. 

Again, the nurse should take exercise daily in 
the open air. Let it be remembered (as before 
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observed) that nothing tends more directly to 
maintain a good supply of healthy milk than air 
and exercise; and the best wet-nurse would soon 
lose her milk, if constantly kept within doors. 
Sponging the whole body too with cold water 
with bay salt in it, every morning, should be in- 
sisted upon, if possible: it preserves cleanliness, 
and greatly invigorates the health. United with 
this the nurse should rise early, and also be re- 
gularly employed during the day ih some little 
portion of duty in the family, an attendance on the 
wants of the child not being alone sufficient. 


The time when to take place.— The time when 
weaning is to take place must ever depend upon 
a variety of circumstances, which will regulate 
this matter, independently of any general rule 
that might be laid down. The mother’s health 
may, in one case, oblige her to resort to weaning 
before the sixth month, and, in another instance, 
the delicacy of the infant’s health, to delay it 
beyond the twelfth. Nevertheless, as a general 
rule, both child and parent being in good health, 
weaning ought never to take place earlier than 
the ninth (the most usual date), and never delayed 
beyond the twelfth month. 
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I should say further, that if child and parent 
are both in vigorous health, if the infant has cut 
several of its teeth, and been already accustomed 
to be partially fed, weaning ought to be gradually 
accomplished at the ninth month. On the other 
hand, that if the child is feeble in constitution, 
the teeth late in appearing, and ‘the mother is 
healthy and has a sufficient supply of good milk, 
especially if it be the winter season, it will be 
far better to prolong the nursing for a few monthe. 
In such a case, the fact of the non-appearance of 
the teeth indicates an unfitness of the system for 
any other than the natural food from the maternal 
breast. 

And again, if the infant is born of a consump- 
tive parent, and a healthy and vigorous wet-nurse 
has been provided, weaning should most certainly 
be deferred beyond the usual time; carefully 
watching, however, that neither nurse or child 
suffer from its continuance. 


The mode. — It should be effected gradually. 
From the sixth month most children are fed twice 
or oftener in the four-and-twenty hours; the in- 
fant is in fact, therefore, from this time, in the 
progress of weaning; that is to say, its natural 
diet is partly changed for an artificial one, so that 
when the time for complete weaning arrives, it will 
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be easily accomplished, without suffering to the 
mother, or much denial to the child. 

It is, however, of the greatest importance to re- 
gulate the quantity and quality of the food at this 
time. If too much food .is given (and this is the 
great danger), the stomach will be overloaded ; 
the digestive powers impaired; and, if the child 
is not carried off suddenly by convulsions, its 
bowels will become obstinately disordered ; it will 
fall away from not being nourished,’ and perhaps 
eventually become a sacrifice to the over-anxious 
desire of the parcnt, and its friends, to promote 
its welfare. 

The kind of food proper for this period, and 
the mode of administering it, are detailed in the 
section on “ Artificial Feeding.” 

Much exercise in the open air (whenever there 
is no dampness of atmosphere) is highly necessary 
and beneficial at this time; it tends to invigorate 
the system, and strengthens the digestive organs, 
and thus enables the latter to bear without injury 
the alteration in diet. 


Drying up the milk.—It may be necessary di- 
rectly after delivery, from the delicate health of 
the mother, — local defect, the nipple, for instance, 
being too small or obliterated by the pressure of 
tight stays, — death of the infant, or some equally 

n 3 
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urgent cause, to dry up, or “ backen the milk,” as 
it is popularly called. 

Now it is a very frequent practice to apply cold 
evaporating lotions to the breast for this purpose. 
It is true they may produce a rapid dispersion of 
the milk: but they ought never to be resorted to, 
as they frequently give rise to symptoms of an 
alarming and dangerous character. The best and 
safest local application consists in the following 
liniment : — ° 


Compound soap liniment, three ounces ; 
Laudanum, three drachms ; 
Camphor liniment, one drachm. 


Or, if this is found too irritating, compound soap 
liniment alone. Either of these liniments must be 
applied warm, and constantly, by means of several 
layers of linen or flannel, covered by a piece of 
oiled silk; and the breast gently pressed or rubbed 
for five or ten minutes, every four or five hours, 
with warm almond oil. 

Sometimes the skin is so thin and sensitive, 
that the compound soap liniment proves too sti- 
mulating, and covers the breast with an irritable 
eruption. In these cases bread and water poul- 
tices must be substituted, but the warm almond 
oil must also be used as directed in the former 
cases. 

While the breasts remain only moderately hard, 
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easy, and but little distended with milk, they must 
not be emptied; for this would encourage further 
secretion, and they would soon fill again. If, 
however, they become very hard and painful, and 
give much uneasiness from their distension, they 
must be partially emptied, so as just to relieve 
the distension — nothing more; and this is to be 
repeated as often as is absolutely necessary. 

A’ gentle saline aperient should be taken every 
morning, and, if necessary, at night, the object 
being to keep the bowels slightly relaxed. The 
diet must be very scanty, and solid nourishment 
only taken. If, however, the thirst is distressing, 
it must be allayed by frequently washing out the 
mouth with toast and water; and an orange or 
two, or a few ripe grapes, may be taken in the 
course of the day.. 

Following up this plan, the distress arising from 
the extreme distension of the breasts, if it have 
been present, will be removed; although several 
days will transpire before the milk is thoroughly 
dispersed, or the remedies can be discontinued ; 
and a sensation described by females as of “a 
draught of milk” in the breasts, will sometimes 
be felt two or three times a day for weeks after- 
wards. 

In reference to drying up the milk at the time of 
weaning, from the circumstance of the child 
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being partially fed for some time before it is com- 
pletely weaned, the mother will experience little 
trouble in dispersing it. She must, however, not 
neglect to take opening medicine, not only to 
assist the foregoing object, but aleo to prevent 
that depression of spirits, lassitude, loss of appe- 
tite, and general derangement of health, which so 
frequently follow weaning, when these medicines 
are omitted. : 

If the breasts should continue loaded, or indeed 
painfully distended, the aperient must not only be 
taken so frequently as to keep the bowels gently 
relaxed, but the diet must be diminished in quan- 
tity, and solid nourishment only taken. The 
breasts, too, if painfully distended, must be occa- 
sionally drawn, but only just sufficiently to re- 
lieve the distension; they must also be rubbed 
for five or ten minutes, every four or five hours, 
with the following liniment previously warmed : — 


Compound soap liniment, one ounce and a half ; 
Laudanum, three drachms. 


SECT. IV. —~ ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 


EXTREME delicacy of constitution, diseased 
condition of the frame, defective secretion of 
milk, and other causes, may forbid the mother 
suckling her child; and unless she can perform 
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this office with safety to herself and benefit to 
her infant, she ought not to attempt it. In this 
case a young and healthy wet-nurse is the best 
substitute; but even this resource is not always 
attainable. Under these circumstances the child 
must be brought up on an artificial diet— ‘“ by 
hand,” as it is popularly called. To accomplish 
this, however, with success, requires the most 
careful attention on the part of the parent. It is 
at all times attended with risk. For although 
with due care the strong and healthy child will 
thrive and do well, the weak and delicate in most 
cases will not. It is of great importance, there- 
fore, that the parent superintend the dietetic 
management of the child herself— at all events, 
for the early months—and that the rules laid 
down for her guidance be strictly followed out. 


THE KIND OF ARTIFICIAL FOOD UNTIL THE 
FIRST TEETH APPEAR.—It should be as like the 
breast milk as possible. This is obtained by a 
mixture of cow’s milk, water, and loaf-sugar, in 
the following proportions : — 


Fresh and pure cow’s milk, two thirds ; 
Boiling water, one third ; 
Loaf sugar, a sufficient quantity to sweeten slightly. 


This is the best diet children can take until two 
or three teeth are cut. They will be found to 
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enjoy more perfect health, and thrive far better, 
when nourished exclusively upon this simple ali- 
ment, than upon any other nourishment that can 
be given. In early infancy mothers are too much 
in the habit of giving thick gruel, panada, biscuit 
food, and such matters, thinking that a diet of a 
lighter and thinner kind will not nourish. This 
is a mistake, for these preparations are much too 
solid ; they overload the stomach, and cause indi- 
gestion, flatulence, and griping. These create a 
necessity for purgative medicines and carminatives, 
which again weaken digestion, and, by unnatural 
irritation, perpetuate the evils which rendered them 
necessary. Thus many infants are kept in a con- 
tinual round of repletion, indigestion, and purging, 
with the administration of cordials and narcotics, 
who, if their aliment were in quantity and quality 
suited to their digestive powers, would need no 
aid from physic or physicians. 

In preparing this diet, it 18 highly important to 
obtain pure milk, not previously skimmed, or mixed 
with water; and in warm weather just taken from 
the cow. It should not be mixed with the water 
and sugar until wanted, and no more made than 
will be taken by the child at the time, for it must 
be prepared fresh at every meal. It is best not 
to heat the milk over the fire; but let the water 
be in a boiling state when mixed with it, and thus 
given to the infant tepid or lukewarm. 
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As the infant advances in age, the proportion 
of milk may be gradually increased; this is ne- 
cessary after the second month, when three parts 
of milk to one of water may be allowed. But 
there must be no change in the kind of diet if the 
health of the child is good, and its appearance 
perceptibly improving. Nothing is more absurd 
than the notion, that in early life children require 
a variety of food; only one kind of food is pre- 
pared by nature, and it is impossible’to transgress 
this law without marked injury. 

Cow’s milk sometimes unfortunately disagrees 
with an infant, even from birth. Let it not, 
however, be given up as unsuitable, except after a 
fair trial. Sometimes all that is required to make 
it agree is to alter somewhat the proportions of 
the milk and water, rather more of the one and 
less of the other. Sometimes, particularly in 
large towns, the secret of disagreement exists in 
the impurity of the milk itself; sometimes it 
arises from a want of due care in its preparation, 
or perhaps in the mode of administering it. But 
when it is found, notwithstanding a due and rigid 
attention to all these points, that it is still un- 
suitable, then ass’s milk may be given as a sub- 
stitute. This must be diluted with one-third its 
quantity of water, and the same carg¢ must be 
observed in its preparation as with the former 
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kind of nourishment. I recollect a case strikingly 
showing the value of this aliment : — 

A lady whom I have attended in four confine- 
ments, is unable from defect in her nipples to suckle 
her children. Her jirst child had a healthy wet- 
nurse, and is now a fine healthy lad. The second, 
a girl, was unfortunate in her wet-nurse, she being 
of a strumous and unhealthy constitution, although 
to a casual observer having the appearance of 
sound health’: the child, consequently, lived only 
three months, and the nurse died of a rapid con- 
sumption shortly after. This, I am sorry to say, 
discouraged the mother from adopting wet-nurse 
suckling for the third child; and an artificial diet 
of cow’s milk was resorted to. The third day 
from commencing this plan, flatulence, griping, 
purging, and vomiting came on, one symptom 
quickly following the other; the child wasted, and 
on the sixth day had several convulsive fits. The 
diet was changed to ass’s milk, and in less than 
twelve hours the sickness and purging ceased; 
the flatulence was relieved; the motions from 
being green, watery, and passed with violence and 
pain, became of a healthy consistence and colour, 
and the screaming ceased; the symptoms did not 
return; the infant thrived upon its new diet, and 
is now @ fine healthy girl. Again this patient was 
confined, and of her fourth child. <A wet-nurse 
was again declined; an ass could not be imme- 
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diately obtained, and therefore again cow’s milk 
was resorted to. In two or three days precisely 
the same train of symptoms came on with which 
the third child had been affected, and which again 
gave way upon following up the same plan of diet 
—the substitution of the ass’s milk for that of 
the cow. 

The evident conclusion from the foregoing case 
is thts, that the breast-milk of a healthy woman 
is incomparably the most suitable diet for the in- 
fant; but that, if she be not of a healthy consti- 
tution, it may be destructive to the child; and 
that when pure and wholesome breast-milk cannot 
be obtained, and cow’s milk is found to disagree, 
ass's milk may sometimes be resorted to with the 
happiest results. 

An infant will generally consume a quart, or a 
little more, of ass’s milk in the four-and-twenty 
hours; and as this quantity is nearly as much as 
the animal will give, it 1s best to purchase an ass 
for the express purpose. ‘The foal must be separ- 
ated from the mother, and the forage of the latter 
carefully attended to, or the milk will disagree 
with the child. 

Sometimes the mother’s breast and every de- 
scription of milk is rejected by the child ; in which 
case recourse must be had to sago or arrow-root, 
sweetened with a little loaf sugar, and prepared as 
to be presently described, except without the milk. 


ee 
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It may be even necessary to resort to weak beef, 
veal, or mutton tea; one of these mixed with a 
very small quantity of farinacéous food, and a few 
grains of salt. These preparations must be care- 
fully passed through a sieve before they are poured 
into the sucking-bottle. 


The mode of administering it. — There are two 
ways — by the spoon, and by the nursing-bottle. 
The first of these ought never to be employed st 
this period, inasmuch as the power of digestion in 
infants is very weak, and their food is designed 


, by nature to be taken very slowly into the stomach, 
‘being procured from the breast by the act of 


sucking ; in which act a great quantity of saliva is 
secreted, and being poured into the mouth, mixes 
with the milk and is swallowed with it. This 
process of nature, then, should be emulated as far 
as possigle; and food (for this purpose) should be 
imbibed by suction from a nursing-botitle: it is 
thus obtained slowly, and the suction employed 
secures the mixture of a due quantity of saliva, 
which has a highly important influence on di- 
gestion. 

Too much care cannot be taken to keep the 
bottle perfectly sweet. For this purpose there 
should always be two in the nursery, to be used 
alternately; and, if any food remain after a meal, 
it must be emptied out. The bottle always to 
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be scalded out after use. The flat glass nursing- 
bottle itself is too well known to need description : 
it may be well, however, to say a word about the 
teat that covers its narrow neck, and through 
which the infant sucks the food. 

If the artificial or prepared cow’s teat is made 
use of, it should be so attached to the bottle that 
its extremity does not extend beyond its apex 
more than half or three quarters of an inch; for 
if it projects more than this, the child will get the 
sides of the teat so firmly pressed together between 
its gums, that there will be no channel for the 
milk to flow through. Many mothers prefer using . 
washed chamois leather instead of the teat, which 
is firmly attached to the end of the bottle by 
thread, and a small opening made at the extremity 
for the milk to pass through. This is a good 
substitute; but a fresh piece of leather must be 
made use of daily, otherwise the food, will be 
tainted, and the child’s bowels deranged. Both 
teat and wash-leather should have placed in them 
a small conical piece of sponge, to prevent the 
possibility of too rapid:g flow of the milk. 

The most cleanly and convenient apparatus is a 
cork nipple, upon the plan of M. Darbo, of Paris, 
fixed in the sucking-bottle.* The cork, being of 
a particularly fine texture, is supple and elastic, 


* This is sold by Weiss and Son, 62. Strand, 
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yielding to the infant’s lips while sucking, and is 
much more durable than the teats ordinarily used. 

Whatever kind of bottle or teat is used, how- 
ever, it must never be forgotten that cleanliness 
is absolutely essential to the success of this plan 
of rearing children. 


The quantity of food to be given at each meal.— 
This must be regulated by the age of the ehild 
and its digestive power. A little experierrs will, 
soon enable a careful and observing « er to 
determine this point. As the child gr. 4q alder, 
the quantity of course must be increased. 

The chief error in rearing the young 18 over- 
feeding, and a most serious one it is; but which 
may be easily avoided by the parent pursuing a 
systematic plan with regard to the hours of feed- 
ing, and then only yielding to the indications of 
appetite, and administering “the food slowly, in 
small quantities at a time. This is the only way 
effectually to prevent indigestion and bowel com- 
plaints, and the irritable condition of the nervous 
system, so common in infancy, and secure to the 
infant healthy nutrition, and consequent strength 
of constitution. As has been well observed, 
‘«* Nature never intended the infant’s stomach to 
be converted into a receptacle for laxatives, car- 
minatives, antacids, stimulants, and astringents; 
and when these become necessary, we may rest 


ye 
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assured that there is something faulty in our 
management, however perfect it may seem, to our- 
selves.” 


The frequency of giving food.—This must be 
determined, as a general rule, by allowing such an 
intervat between each meal as will insure the 
digestion of the previous quantity, and this may 
be fixed at about every three or four hours. If 
this r ° is departed from and the child receive a 
fresh » y of food every hour or so, time will 
not’ *ez, ven for the digestion of the previous 
quantity ; and, as a consequence of this process 
being interrupted, the food passing on into the 
bowel undigested will there ferment and become 
sour; will inevitably produce colic and purging, 
and in no way contribute to the nourishment of 


the child. 


The posture of the child when fed.—It is im- 
portant to attend to this. It must not receive its 
meals lying; the head should be raised on the 
nurse’s arm — the most natural position, and onc 
in which there will be no danger of the food going 
the wrong way, as it is called. After each meal 
the little one should be put in its cot, or repose 
on its mother’s knee, for at least half an hour. 
This-1s essential for the process of digestion, as 

E 
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exercise is important at other times for the pro- 
motion of health. 


THE KIND OF ARTIFICIAL FOOD SUITABLE 
AFTER THE FIRST TEETH HAVE APPEARED. — 
As soon as the child has got any teeth, and 
about the sixth or seventh month one or two will 
make their appearance, the artificial food may be 
increased in quantity and strength. If the child 
has hitherto*been living upon cow’s milk and 
water, the latter may be discontinued and pure milk 
alone given, to be continued for a month or two 
longer if the child continue to thrive. 

More solid food, however, will now in most 
cases be demanded, such as the mixture of some 
farinaceous preparation with milk. The following 
in the order in which they stand may be resorted 
to, and that fixed upon which suits best : — 

Hard’s Farinaceous Food.— Mix a table spoonful 
with a small quantity of cold water, add halfa pint 
of boiling water, constantly stirring, then boil it 
eight minutes, strain through a sieve, add a small 
quantity of pure and fresh cow’s milk, loaf sugar, 
and a few grains of salt. ‘This preparation is re- 
commended in preference to biscuit powder, and 
many other articles of diet of this class, from the 
deservedly high character it has obtained; and so 
long as it continues to be carefully prepared by 
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the maker, it will be found a very valuable article 
of food for infants. 

Leman’s Tops and Bottoms.— Steep in boiling 
water a top and bottom for ten minutes, add a 
little pure and fresh cow’s milk, strain through a 
sieve, and mix with it a few grains of salt. This 
food sometimes agrees better when prepared as fol- 
lows:— have a saucepan on the fire with exactly 
the quantity of water required. When fast boiling 
throw into it a top and bottom; let {t boil five or 
six minutes; it will then be a clear smooth jelly, 
and when strained nothing will remain in the 
sieve. Thin it with a little fresh and pure cow’s 
milk, and add a few grains of salt. 

Sago. — Take a dessert spoonful of pearl sago, 
macerate it for two hours in half a pint of water 
in a pan on the hob, and then boil it for a quarter 
of an hour, stirring it well; then strain through a 
sieve and sweeten with a little loaf sugar, and add 
a few grains of salt; milk is to be added or not, as 
it is found to agree best. 

Arrow-root. — Take a dessert spoonful of 
arrow-root powder, and carefully mix it with a 
little cold water in a basin with a spoon. Then 
pour upon it halfa pint of boiling water, assidu- 
ously stirring until it is thoroughly mixed. Boil 
it for five minutes, add a little fresh and pure cow’s 
milk, and sweeten with loaf sugar. 
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When one or two of the large grinding teeth have 
appeared, beef-tea, veal or mutton tea, or chicken 
broth may be given once intheday. As these animal 
preparations are not always properly made, and 
then disagree, the following formule are given, ex- 
tracted from Dr. A. T. Thomson’s work on the 
Domestic Management of the Sick Room: — 

Beef Tea. —“ Take half a pound of good rump- 
steak, cut it into thin slices, and spread these‘in a 
hollow dish ; ‘sprinkle a little salt over them, and 
pour upon the whole a pint of boiling water. 
Having done this, cover the dish with a plate, and 
place it near the fire for an hour, then throw the 
sliced beef and the water into a pan, cover it, and 
boil for fifteen minutes, after which throw the 
whole contents of the pan upon a sieve, so as to 
separate the beef-tea from the meat. The tea 
must be reduced to the strength required by the 
addition of boiling water.” 

: Veal Tea. —‘ This may be made in the same 
manner as beef-tea, using a pound of fillet of veal 
freed from fat, and sliced, and a pint and a half of 
boiling water, and boiling for half an hour instead 
of fifteen minutes. It may also be made with the 
same quantity of the fleshy part of a knuckle of 
veal. 

‘ By boiling down the knuckle of veal-tea, whilst 

the meat is in it, to one half, and straining, the 

tea celatinizes, and when it is poured into small cups 
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it will keep good for several days. ~By adding an 
equal quantity, or more, of boiling water to a cupful 
of this jelly, a moderate quantity of veal-tea for 
one individual is prepared in two minutes.” 

Mutton Tea. —“ This is prepared with a pound 
of good mutton, freed from the fat and cut in thin 
slices, and a pint and a half of soft water, in the 
same manner as beef-tea, but it requires to be 
boiled after the maceration, for half an hour, 
before it is strained through a sieve.” 

Chichen Tea.— ‘Take a small chicken, free i 
from the skin and from all the fat between the 
muscles, and having divided it longitudinally into 
two halves, remove the whole of the lungs, and 
every thing adhering to the back and the side bones. 
Then cut it, bones and muscles, by means of a 
strong sharp knife, into as thin slices as possible ; 
and having put these into a pan with a sufficient 
quantity of salt, pour over it a quart of boiling 
water; cover the pan, and boil with a slow fire for’ 
two hours. Then put the pan upon the hob for 
half an hour, and strain off the tea through a sieve.” 

As the child advances in age, that is to say, 
after a month or two from the time we are now 
referring to, and as an introduction to the use of 
a more completely animal diet, a portion, now 
and then, of a soft boiled egg may be given; 
and by and by a small bread-pudding, made with 
one egg in it, may form the dinner meal. 

E 3 
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Nothing ‘is more common than for parents 
during this period to give their children animal 
food. This is a great error. It has been well 
said by Sir James Clark, that “To feed an in- 
fant with animal food before it has teeth proper 
for masticating it, shows a total disregard to 
the plain indications of nature, in withholding 
such teeth till the system requires their assist- 
ance to masticate solid food. And the method 
of grating and pounding meat, as a substitute 
for chewing, may be well suited to the toothless 
octogenarian, whose stomach is capable of di- 
gesting it; but the stomach of a young child is 
not adapted to the digestion of such food, and 
will be disordered by it.” Upon the same subject 
Dr. John Clarke observes in his Commentaries: 
— If the principles already laid down be 
true, it cannot reasonably be imaintained that 
a child’s mouth without teeth, and that of an 
adult, furnished with the teeth of carnivorous 
and graminivorous animals, are designed by 
the Creator for the same sort of food. If the 
mastication of solid food, whether animal or 
vegetable, and a due admixture of saliva, be 
necessary for digestion, then solid food cannot 
be proper, when there is no power of mastica- 
tion.- If it is swallowed in large masses it 
cannot be masticated at all, and will have but 
a small chance of being digested; and- in an 
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undigested state it will prove injurious to the 
stomach and to the other organs concerned in 
digestion, by forming unnatural compounds. 
The practice of giving solid food to a toothless 
child, is not less absurd, than to expect corn to 
be ground where there is no apparatus for grinding 
it. That which would be considered as an evi- 
dence of idiotism or insanity in the last instance, 
is defended and practised in the former. If, on 
‘the other hand, to obviate this evil, the solid 
matter, whether animal or vegetable, be previously 
broken into small masses, the infant will instantly 
swallow it, but it will be unmixed with saliva. 
Yet in every day’s observation it will be seen, 
that children are so fed in their most tender age; 
and it is not wonderful that present evils are by 
this means produced, and the foundation laid for 
future disease.” 

The diet pointed out, then, is to be continued 
until the second year. Great care, however, is 
necessary in its management; for this period of 
infancy is ushered in by the process of teething, 
which is commonly connected with more or less 
of disorder of the system. Any error, therefore, 
in dict or regimen is now to be most carefully 
avoided. "Tis true that in the infant, who is of a 
sound and healthy constitution, in whom, there- 
fore, the powers of life are energetic, and who up 
to this time has been nursed upon the breast of 
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its parent, and now commences an artificial diet 
for the first time, disorder is scarcely perceptible, 
unless from the operation of very efficient causes. 
Not so, however, with the child who from the 
first hour of its birth has been nourished upon 
artificial food. Teething under such circum- 
stances is always attended with more or less of 
disturbance of the frame, and disease of the most 
dangerous character sometimes eysues. It is at 
this age, toe, that all infectious and eruptivé 
fevers are most prevalent ; worms often begin to 
form, and diarrhea, thrush, rickets, and cuta- 
neous eruptions, manifest themselves, and the 
foundation of strumous disease is originated or 
developed. A judicious management of diet will 
prevent some of these complaints, and mitigate 
the violence of others when they occur. 


The kind of diet most suitable under the different 
complaints to which infants are liable. — Artificial 
food, from mismanagement and other causes, will 
now and then disagree with the infant. The 
stomach and bowels are thus deranged, and me- 
dicine is resorted to, and again and again the same 
thing occurs. 

This is wrong, and but too frequently pro- 
ductive of serious and lasting mischief. Alter- 
ation of diet, rather than the exhibition of me- 
dicine, should, under these circumstances, be re- 
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lied on for remedying the evil. Calomel, and 
such like remedies, “the little powders of the 
nursery,” opght not to be given on every trivial 
occasion. More mischief has been effected, and 
more positive disease produced, by the indis- 
criminate use of the above powerful drug, either 
alone or in combination with other drastic pur- 
gatives, than would be credited. Purgative me- 
dicines ought at all times to be exhibited with 
caution to an infant, for so delicate’ and suscep- 
tible is the structure of its alimentary canal, that 
disease is but too frequently caused by that which 
was resorted to in the first instance as a remedy. 
The bowels should always be kept free; but then 
it must be by the mildest and least irritating means. 

It is a very desirable thing, then, to correct 
the disordered conditions of the digestive organs 
of an infant, if possible, without medicine ; and 
much may be done by changing the nature, and 
sometimes by simply diminishing the quantity 
of food. 

A diarrhaa, or looseness of the bowels, may fre- 
quently be checked by giving, as the diet, sago 
thoroughly boiled in very weak beef-tea, with 
the addition of a little milk. The same purpose 
js frequently to be answered by two thirds of 
arrow-root with one third of milk, or simply thin 
arrow-root made with water only ; or, if these fail 
Hard’s Farinaceous Food mixed with boiled milk. 

Costiveness of the bowels may frequently be 
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removed by changing the food to tops and bot- 
toms steeped in boiling water, and a small quan- 
tity of milk added. Or Densham’s Farinaceous 
Food (which is a mixture of three parts of the 
best wheat flour and one part of the best barley- 
meal) may be used. The barley makes this pre- 
paration somewhat laxative. Mix a table spoonful 
with a small quantity of cold water, add half a 
pint of boiling water, constantly stirring, ‘then 
boil eight niinutes, strain through a sieve, add ‘a 
small quantity of unboiled, pure, and fresh cow’s 
milk, a little loaf sugar, and a few grains of salt. 

Flatulence and griping generally arise from an 
undue quantity of food, which passing undigested 
into the bowels, they are thus irritated and dis- 
turbed. This may be cured by abstinence alone. 
The same state of things may be caused by the 
food being over-sweetened — sometimes from its 
not being prepared fresh at every meal, or even 
from the nursing-bottle or vessel in which the food 
is given not having been perfectly clean. In this 
case weak chicken-broth or beef-tea freed from 
fat, and thickened with soft boiled rice or arrow- 
root, may be given. 


SECT. V.-— DIET AND REGIMEN OF CHILDHOOD. 


CniILDHOOD, as has been before intimated, 
extends from about the second to the seventh or 
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eighth year, when the second dentition is com- 
menced. No precise rules of diet can be laid 
down for this period, as this requires to be 
adapted in every case to the particular con- 
stitution concerned. There are, however, certain 
general prin¢fples which must be acted upon, 
and which can be easily modified by a judicious 
and observant parent, as circumstances and con- 
stitution may require. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS.— The diet of the latter 
months of infancy is still to be continued, but 
with the important addition of animal food, which 
the child has now got teeth to masticate. This 
must be given in small quantity: it should be of 
the lightest quality; at first only allowed on 
alternate days, and even then its* effects must be 
carefully watched, as a]l changes in the regimen 
of children should be gradual. 

The meals should be given at intervals of about 
four hours: thus—- breakfast between seven and 
eight o'clock, to consist of tops and bottoms, 
steeped in boiling water, a little fresh and pure 
cow’s milk added, as also a few grains of salt, and 
loaf sugar to sweeten, if necessary ;-—or pour upon 
some bread just enough boiling water to soften it, 
cover it up fora minute or two in the steam, then 
add the fresh milk, a little salt, and sweeten with 
sugar. Dinner about twelve o'clock, to consist, 
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every other day, of a small quantity of animal food 
(chicken, fresh mutton, or beef, bemg the only 
meats allowed) with a little bread and water; 
on the alternate days, a well boiled rice and milk 
pudding, or a plain bread, sago, tapioca, or arrow- 
root pudding, containing one egg; or farinaceous 
food, with beef-tea. The affernoon meal, about 
four o’clock, the same diet as formed the break- 
fast. At seven, a little arrow-root, made with a 
very small proportion of milk, or a biscuit, or 
a crust of bread, after which the child should be 
put to bed. 

As the child grows older, the quantity at each 
meal should be increased, and the quality some- 
what altered. Pure milk, boiled or not as it is 
found best to agree, may with bread form the 
breakfast and afternoon meals. And at dinner, 
meat and bread, with a small quantity of 
vegetable, and toast and water, may be taken 
daily. 

And now the child should be taught a golden 
rule in connection with his diet, which, if it only 
once becomes a habit, will be of the most essential 
service to his health as long as he lives: he must 
be taught to take his food slowly, retain it in his 
mouth long, and swallow it tardily; and to take 
nothing in the intervals of his meals. In con- 
nection with this, the mother has a very im- 
portant duty to perform ; carefully day by day to 
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see to the quality and quantity of the food given. 
Her care will be amply rewarded in the freedom 
from disease and health of her children. I might 
cite many instances to prove the truth and im- 
portance of the foregoing remarks, and to show 
how fruitful of evil is their neglect; but the 
following case has just occurred, and therefore I 
select it: — 

Sent for at nine o’clock at night, to visit a 
child supposed to be dying. Found a fine little 
fellow, four years old, lying on his back in bed in 
a violent fit of convulsions. The front and 
upper part of his night-dress, shirt, and pillow- 
case covered with a large quantity of unmasticated 
and undigested food which had been vomited a 
short time before. It appeared that he had been 
put to bed at eight o'clock, apparently in good 
health, and that about an hour afterwards his 
brother, lying by his side, had been awoke by a 
piercing and loud cry, when the little patient was 
found by his father in convulsions. A succession 
of fits continued till four in the morning, the 
child being unconscious the whole time. At this 
hour the remedies employed began to produce a 
good effect, the convulsions ceased, and con- 
sciousness returned. Feverish and other symp- 
toms ensued, but health was regained after a few 
days. Now this attack, which was most severe 
and gave great alarm to the parents, and very 
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reasonably so, was brought about entirely by 
the child being allowed to eat at its dinner 
meal (seven hours before the fits occurred) 
immoderately,—and much too fast, the food being 
bolted, not masticated, as proved by what was 
brought up ;—and from a want of due care in the 
selection of the food, which was boiled pork and 
apple pudding. 

ANIMAL FOOD. —If a child be of a sound con- 
stitution, with healthy bowels, a cool skin, and 
clean tongue, the diet may be liberal, and pro-~ 
vided it is sufficiently advanced in age, animal 
food may be taken daily. Too low a diet would 
stint the growth of such a child, and induce a 
state of body deficient in vigour, and unfit for 
maintaining full health : scrofula and other diseases 
would be induced. At, the same time, let the 
mother guard against pampering, for this would 
lead to evils no less formidable, though of a 
different character. And as long as the general 
health of this child is unimpaired, the body and 
mind active, and no evidence present to mark 
excess of nutriment, this diet may be continued. 
But if languor at any time ensue, fever become 
manifested, the skin hotter than natural, the 
tongue white and furred, and the bowels irre- 
gular, then, though these symptoms should be 
only in slight degree, and unattended with any 
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specific derangement amounting to what is con- 
sidered disease, not only should the parent lower 
the diet, and for a time withdraw the animal part, 
but the medical adviser should be consulted, that 
measures may be taken to correct the state of 
repletion which has been suffered to arise. For 
some time after its removal, care should also be 
taken to keep the diet under that which occasioned 
the constitutional disturbance. 

* But if the child be of a delicate and weakly 
constitution, it will not bear so generous a diet as 
the foregoing. During the three or four earliest 
years, it should be restricted chiefly to a mild 
farinaceous diet, with a small allowance only of 
meat on alternate days. The constant endeavour 
of the parent now should be, to seek to increase 
the digestive power and bodily vigour of her 
child by frequent exercise in the open air, and by 
attention to those general points of management 
detailed in the next chapter. This accomplished, a | 
greater proportion of animal food may be given, and, 
in fact, will become necessary for the growth of 
the system, while at the same time there will be 
a corresponding power for its assimilation and © 
digestion. A great error in the dietetic manage- 
ment of such children is but too frequently 
committed by parents. They suppose that be~ 
cause their child is weakly and delicate, that the 
more animal food it takes the more it will be 
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strengthened, and they therefore give animal food 
too early, and in too great quantity. It only 
adds to its debility. The system, as a consequence, 
becomes excited, nutrition is impeded, and disease 
produced, ultimately manifesting itself in scrofula, 
disease in the abdomen, head, or chest. The 
first seeds of consumption are but too frequently 
originated in this way. A child so indulged will 
eat heartily enough, but he remains thin notwith- 
standing. After a time he will have frequent 
fever, will appear heated and flushed towards 
evening, when he will drink greedily, and more 
than is usual in children of the same age; there 
will be deranged condition of the bowels, and 
headache,— the child will soon ¢become peevish, 
irritable, and impatient; it will entirely lose the 
good humour so natural to childhood, and that 
there is something wrong will be evident enough, 
the parent, however, little suspecting the real 
. cause and occasion of all the evil. In sucha child, 
too, it will be found that the ordinary diseases of 
infancy, scarlet fever, measles, small pox, &c., 
will be attended with an unusual degree of consti- 
tutional disturbance; that it will not bear such 
active treatment as other children, or so quickly 
rally from the illness. ‘“ Strength js to be ob- 
tained not from the kind of food which contains 
most nourishment in itself, but from that which 
is best adapted to the condition of the digestive 
organs at the time when it is taken.” 
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Of animal food mutton and beef are the best 
fitted for the nursery ; no meat is so digestible as 
tender mutton; beef, although equally nutritious, 
from its texture being firmer, is not quite so 
easily digested. Lamb may occasionally be taken, 
veal never; it is difficult of digestion, and less 
nutritive than the older meats. Pork ought 
equally to be avoided; also all salted meats, the 
fibre of which becomes so changed by this process, 
ag to render them very difficult of digestion by a 
young stomach. Fish may occasionally be given ; 
it is however much less nutritive than becf or 
mutton, and frequently made very indigestible by 
the addition of either melted butter, lobster, shrimp, 
or egg sauce, witich should therefore never be 
given to children. 


VEGETABLES. — The potato, when in good con- 
dition, and well boiled, so as to become mealy, 
forms a nutritious and easily digested article of 
food for children; and a few weeks therefore after 
solid animal food is commenced, a small portion 
of this vegetable may with advantage be taken 
with it. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
the hard and waxy, as well as the new potato, 
are equally iggigestible and injurious. 

Although the potato ought to be the vegetable 
in common use, still there are others for which it 
may occasionally be exchanged. 
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The carrot is very nutritive, but must be 
thoroughly boiled, or it is indigestible, and it 
should only be eaten when young. ™ 

The turnip, although it is not very nutritive, is 
in general easily digested, and when well boiled 
and the watery part separated by pressure, does 
not produce flatulence as supposed by some. 
Asparagus is a nutritive and light kind of aliment, 
and the only objection to its use is the melted 
butter, for which pure gravy had always better 
be substituted. Old asparagus however is very 
unwholesome. Cauliflower and brocoli are not 
very nutritive, but may occasionally be given. 
Greens require great care in the cooking; and if 
given, they should always be im small quantity, 
and never to a dyspeptic child, in whom they will 
be apt to disagree, by producing acidity, flatulence, 
and their consequences. 

It should be remembered that vegetables too 
little boiled always prove injurious to children: 
they are indigestible. 


SuGcar. — This is a necessary condiment for the 
food of children; it is wholesome and nutritious. 
It must however be given at all times in moderation, 
and to a child at all dyspeptic with,caution, as it 
is apt to give rise to flatulence and acidity. “The 
fondness of children for saccharine substances,” 
says Dr. Pcreira, “ may be regarded as a natural 
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instinct; since nature, by placing it in milk, 
evidently intended it to form a part of their 
nourishment during the first period of their exist- 
tence. Instead, therefore, of repressing this appe- 
tite for sugar it ought rather to be gratified in 
moderation.” Its free use does not injure the 
teeth as is generally imagined. ‘“ During the 
sugar season,” observes Dr. Dunglison, “ the 
negroes of the West India islands drink copiously 
of the juice of the cane, yet their teeth are not 
injured; on the contrary, they have been praised 
by writers for their beauty and soundness; and 
the rounded form of the body, whilst they can 
indulge in the juice, sufficiently testifies to the 
nutrient qualities of the saccharine beverage.” 
Sweetmeats, on the other hand, are most indi- 
gestible and seriously injurious; but this is re- 
ferred to elsewhere. | 


SaLtT.— Never deny, but rather encourage in 
a child the use of salt. It is a necessary article 
of food, being essential to the preservation of 
health, and the maintenance of life. Nature has 
therefore furnished an appetite for it. Dr. Paris 
says, “ One of the ill effects produced by an un- 
salted diet is the generation of worms. In Ireland, 
where from the bad quality of the food the lower 
classes are greatly infested with worms, a draught 
of salt and water is a popular and efficacious an~ 
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thelmintic. Lord Sommerville, in his address to 
the Board of Agriculture, gave an interesting 
account of the effects of a punishment which 
formerly existed in Holland. ‘* The ancient laws 
of the country ordained men to be kept on bread 
alone, unmixed with salt, as the severest punish~ 
ment that could be inflicted upon them in their 
moist climate. The effect was horrible; these 
wretched criminals are said to have been devoured 
by worms engendered in their own stomachs.” 
The wholesomeness and digestibility of our bread 
are undoubtedly much promoted by the addition 
of the salt which it so universally receives. A 
pound of salt is generally added to each bushel of 
flour. Hence it may be presumed that every 
adult consumes two ounces of salt per week, or 
six pounds and a half per annum, in bread only. 
Dr. Pereira says: “ It has been calculated that 
the average annual consumption of salt by an 
adult amounts to 16 Ibs.; equal to about 5 ounces 
per week.” 

In early infancy salt in small quantity may 
always be added with great advantage to the fari- 
naceous food. 


Freso FRrvuits.—As a general rule every 
kind of fresh fruit is injurious to a delicate child, 
with the exception of the orange. This fruit 
when quite ripe, is rarely inadmissible; the skin 
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and seeds however must be scrupulously rejected. 
The juice, too, forms a refreshing and grateful 
beverage, and in some of the complaints of child- 
hood is useful in allaying thirst and diminishing 
preternatural heat. When unripe it is almost 
sure to cause priping, and should not be allowed, 
even with the addition of sugar. 

A, kealthy child, whose digestive organs are 
vigorous, and in whom there is no liability to 
bowel derangement, may be permitted occasion-~ 
ally to partake of must fresh fruits, but (and let 
this be ever acted upon) in moderate quantity.: 
Apples and pears when perfectly ripe, and well 
masticated, are not unwholesome. It is some- 
what hazardous, however, to allow these fruit in 
the raw state to a very young child, lest they 
should not be properly masticated; and it need 
scarcely be added that the unripe apples which 
children are so frequently allowed to take are not 
only indigestible, but sometimes seriously hurtful. 
The apple when roasted forms a pleasant repast, 
and where there is a costive habit is useful as a 
laxative. Of the stone-fruits, the ripe peach, the 
apricot, and nectarine are the most wholesome, 
but cherries ought never to be allowed: they do 
not agree with children, and besides this the 
stones are not unfrequently swallowed, when they 
sometimes produce very alarming and occasionally 
fatal resnits. The grape is delicious, as well as 
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cooling and antiseptic, but the skin and seeds 
must be carefully rejected. Of the small-seeded 
fruits, the ripe strawberry and raspberry are most 
wholesome ; the latter when taken freely promotes 
the action of the bowels. The gooseberry is less 
wholesome, on account of the indigestibility of the 
skin, which is too frequently swallowed. The 
fresh currant I object to for young children on 
account of the seeds, which I have known to be 
retained in the bowels for days and even weeké, 
irritating the lining membrane, and thus exciting 
and keeping up a diarrhoea which immediately got 
well upon their expulsion. 


DRIED FRUITS AND SWEETMEATS. — These a 
young child should never be permitted to take; 
they are a fruitful source of disorder. And yet 
no indulgence is so common in some families as 
this; and because it is not generally attended with 
an immediate bad effect, it is never thought to be 
injurious. The practice of having young children 
down after the parent’s late dinner and giving them : 
the dried and preserved fruits and other confec- 
tionary which may be on the table, is very pro- 
ductive of indigestion and bowel complaints. 
Again and again have I traced to this habit ill- 
ness of a serious and protracted character. Dr. 
Ebezlgyery justly cays: ‘‘ The conduct of parents 
in rémiidn to this subject is often extremely 
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irrational and pernicious in its consequences. 
They would not themselves venture on the fre- 
quent and free use of confectionaries of this kind ; 
and yet will indulge their children without scarcely 
any restraint in the use of these pernicious luxuries. 
The sicklier and weaker a child is, the more apt 
in general is it to be allowed these destructive 
gratifications. The pale, feeble, and sickly child, 
whose stomach is hardly able to digest the most 
simple and appropriate aliment, is sought to be 
appeased and delighted by the luscious and scarcely 
digestible articles of the confectioner. Indigestion, 
intestinal irritation, terminating often in ulcer- 
ation and incurable diarrhoea, are the frequent 
consequences of such conduct; and at best, such 
indulgences must inevitably prolong the feeble 
and sickly condition of the child, and not unfre- 
quently eventuate in permanent constitutional 
infirmity.” My own observation and experience 
confirms most fully the truth of this sad state- 
ment. In families where there is much dinner 
company, as a general rule, there is always more 
disorder of the digestive organs of the children 
than where this is not; tHe-dnse. 

The dried grape or raisin should be given to 
children with caution, and, indeed, they are better 
altogether without them. If eaten freely they 
are apt to disorder the digestive organs gnd cause 
flatulence; but more than this, the skins; which 
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are not digestible even by the stomach of the 
adult, are liable to remain in the bowels, and 
cause very serious illness. Dr. Eberle speaks of 
three instances occurring to him, in which con- 
vulsions and speedy death were unequivocably 
the consequence of overcharging the stomach with 
this fruit; and he relates another case of the 
child of a medical friend of a most alarming cha- 
racter, produced by the same cause. “The infant 
appeared to* be well when put to bed. On af- 
tending it about midnight, it was found cold, 
pulseless, with a deathlike expression of the coun- 
tenance, and apparently dying. In a short time 
spontaneous vomiting came on by which a large 
quantity of raisins was thrown from the stomach, 
after which all the alarming symptoms speedily 
disappeared. The raisins had been given to the 
child by a servant of the family without the 
knowledge of its parents.” 


Warer.— This should be the only beverage 
throughout childhood — toast-and-water, if the 
child prefer it, which is rendered slightly more 
nutritive than the more simple fluid. The water 
employed in its preparation, however, must be 
at a boiling temperature, and it ought to be 
drunk as soon as it has sufficiently cooled; for 
by being kept, it acquires a mawkish and un- 
pleasant flavour. 
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Wing, Beer, anp Sprrits.— The practice 
of giving wine, or, indeed, any stimulant, to a 
healthy child, is highly reprehensible ; it ought 
never to be given but medicinally. 

The circulation in infancy and childhood is 
not only more rapid than in the adult, but easily 
excited to greater vehemence of action; the 
nervous system, too, is so susceptible, that the 
slightest causes of irritation produce strong and 
powerful impressions: the result in either case is 
diseased action in the frame, productive of fever, 
convulsions, &c.; wine, accordingly, is detrimental 
to children. 

An experiment made by Dr. Hunter upon two 
of his children illustrates, in a striking manner, 
the pernicious effects of even a small portion of 
intoxicating liquors in persons of this tender age. 
To one of the children he gave, every day after 
dinner, a full glass of sherry: the child was five 
years of age, and unaccustomed to the use of 
wine. To the other child, of nearly the same 
age, and equally unused to wine, he gave an 
orange. In the course of a week, a very marked 
difference was perceptible in the pulse, urine, and 
evacuations from the bowels of the two children. 
The pulse of the first was raised, the urine high 
coloured, and the evacuations destitute of their 
usual quantity of bile. In the other child, no 
change whatever was produced. He then re- 
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versed the experiment, giving to the first the 
orange, and to the second the wine, and the results 
corresponded: the child who had the orange con- 
tinued well, and the system of the other got 
straightway into disorder, as in the first experi- 
ment. 

Marcellin relates an instance re seven children 
in a family whose bowels became infested with 
worms, from the use of stimulants. They were 
cured by stbstituting water for the pernicious 
beverage. 

In this town, spirits, particularly gin, are given 
to infants and children to a frightful extent. I 
have seen an old Irish woman give diluted spirits 
to the infant just born. A short time since one 
of these dram-drinking children, about cight years 
of age, was brought into one of our hospitals. 
The attendants, from its emaciated appearance, 
considered the child was dying from mere starva- 
tion; which was true enough in a certain sense. 
Food was accordingly offered and pressed upon it, 
but the boy would not even put it to his lips. 
Tie next day it was discovered that the mother 
brought the child very nearly a pint of gin, every 
drop of which before night he had consumed. 

It is easy to discover when children have been 
fed upon spirits: they are always emaciated ; 
have a lean, yellow, haggard look: the eyes sunk, 
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the lips pale, and the teeth discoloured, the ca- 
daverous aspect of the countenance being most 
fearful. They are continually suffering from bowel 
complaints and convulsive disorders; which, under 
these circumstances, terminate invariably in an 
early death. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


SECT. L— THE NURSERY. 

A LARGE portion of the early years of children 
being spent in the nursery and under the immediate 
care of dependents, the apartments they inhabit 
and the person or persons who have the charge of 
them, ought to be a matter of no small moment to 
a parent. Upon the proper regulation of the one, 
and the judicious selection of the other, will their 
health and future welfare much depend. 

The nursery ought never to be upon the ground 
floor: damp or damp air being very injurious to 
children. If possible it should command a plea- 
sant prospect without, and be light and cheerful 
within. The light of the sun has a powerful 
influence upon the growth and healthy devclope- 
ment of the body; and if children are immured in 
cheerless rooms, looking into dark shrubberies, 
or on the back-yards and chimneys of a town, 
their health must inevitably suffer. There should 
always be a day and a night nursery. The day- 
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nursery must be well ventilated and cleaned be- 
fore the children go into it in the morning, and 
the sleepmg room or rooms must have the same 
care bestowed upon them during the day. By 
such an arrangement the children will breathe 
day and night a pure and wholesome atmosphere. 
The nursery must be of good size with but little 
furniture in it, not only for better ventilation, but 
that there may be ample space for the children to 
exercise and amuse themselves in. No cooking 
or washing of linen,—no chimney-boards or 
stopping-up of chimneys in the summer, —nothing 
in short that would interfere with the purity 
and freshness of the atmosphere, must ever be 
permitted in the nursery. Its temperature 
must be carefully regulated, and never allowed 
to rise above 65°. Heated rooms make children 
very susceptible of disease, particularly during 
the period of teething; and such as are accus- 
tomed to immoderately warm rooms will alwaye 
when taken into the cold external air be much 
more liable to suffer than others, and during 
cold and humid weather will seldom be free from 
coughs and colds. The best mode of warming a 
nursery is by means of a good coal-fire, well guarded 
by a high and firmly fixed fender. The lower 
half of the windows should always be guarded 
with iron bars—a precaution which has saved 
many a life. Let the floor of the nursery be 
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carpeted; this is particularly necessary durmg 
early infancy. I have known very serious illness 
to arise from blows received from a fall on the 
bare boards of a nursery floor; a soft carpet is the 
most likely means to prevent this. Never have 
any unnecessary furniture in this apartment; and 
as few things as possible ought to be left within 
the reach of children which they are not to touch. 
Painted toys should never be allowed to’ very 
young children ; they carry them to their mouths 
(particularly if teething), and sucking off the 
paint, there is great danger of their health suffering 
from the lead which is thus swallowed. 

In reference to the nurse-maid it is not for me 
to point out the qualifications such an individual 
should possess, or to dwell upon the duties she has 
to perform. Still 1 cannot refrain from reminding 
the mother that although she is the guardian of 
the physical and moral health of her children, she 
must yet recollect that the nurse-maid must ne- 
cessarily have a considerable influence over the 
culture of both. The most watchful parent can- 
not be every moment in her nursery, but her 
nurse-maid lives there. Day and night she has 
the care of and is the companion of the little ones. 
She looks after their persons, food, clothing and 
apartments, — their amusements, exercise und rest, 
—-and she must necessarily, more or less, have to 
do with the formation of their moral character. 
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Not only the present health then, and well-doing 
of the children, but their conduct and happiness 
in future life will, to a great degree, be influenced 
by the manner in which the nurse-maid’s duty is 
performed. How careful therefore ought a mother 
to be in the selection of this individual. 

I would further observe, that cleanliness is 
essential in a nurse. Without thorough clean- 
lines8 the health and comfort of children must 
greatly suffer. Their persons, clothes, bed-clothes 
and beds must ever be kept clean, pure and sweet ; 
and depend upon it this will never be the case, if 
the nurse who has the charge of them is not in 
herself in all respects cleanly. Never be satisfied 
with a nurse merely washing her face and hands 
upon rising in the morning, and the latter during 
the day as occasion may oblige her; but require 
a thorough ablution of the whole body, every or 
every other morning. This will not be thought 
by any means a work of supererogation, when it 
is remembered that one or other of the little ones 
is in the nurse’s arms the greater part of the day, 
and, perhaps, during the night one has to sleep 
with her. 

Again, a happy, cheerful disposition in a nurse 
has a most beneficial influence on the character and 
health of children. The youngest child is sen- 
sibly affected by the feelings apparent in the faces 
of those around him. How beautifully is this 
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fact illustrated in the following quotation from the 
diary of a titled and amiable woman of former 
times, which although a fiction, the paragraph I 
quote is so true to nature that I cannot refrain 
from inserting it. Speaking of her first and in- 
fant boy, she writes :— “ Yesterday it happened 
as I nursed him, that being vexed by some trifling 
matters that were not done as I desired, the dis-~ 
turbed expression of my countenance so distressed ° 
him that he uttered a complaining cry; made 
happy by a smile and by the more serene aspect 
that affection called forth, he nestled his little face 
again in my bosom, and did soon fall asleep. It 
doth seem a trifling thing to note, but it teacheth 
the necessity of watchfulness.” * An active, cheer- 
ful, good-humoured nurse, by regular affectionate 
attendance, by endeavouring to prevent all un- 
necessary suffering, and by quickly comprehend- 
ing the language of signs of her little charge, will 
make a child good-humoured. Yet, on the other 
hand, the best-humoured woman in the world, if 
she is stupid, is not fit to have the care of a child, 
for it will not be able to make her understand any 
thing less than vociferation. A careless, negli- 
gent, and passionate woman will not only injure 
the temper of the child, but its health too. If 
possible, avoid placing children under the charge 


* Diary of Lady Willoughby, p. 11. 
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of an individual suffering from any great natural 
defect —-a person who squints, for instance, or 
who may have lost an eye, — or who is lame, or 
particularly ugly, — or even one who has a bad 
expression of countenance. Any one who stut- 
ters, or has any kind of impediment in her specch,— 
nay, any one whose voice is particularly harsh 
and loud,—or whose manners are rough and 
clumsy, —is not a fit person to have charge of 
children. . 

A nurse should be an early riser. She will 
thus betimes have her nursery well-ventilated and 
cleaned, and ready for the children, who are ge- 
nerally early risers, or ought to be. In order for 
this to be habitually carried out, arrangements 
must always allow the nurse-maid to retire to 
rest early. 

A nurse-maid should be fully impressed with, 
the importance of promptly informing the parents 
of any circumstances connected with the health of 
the children that from time to time may demand 
attention. An observant nurse will often, by 
thus timely drawing attention to slight indisposi- 
tion, prevent serious disease. — And she should, 
on no account, conceal any injury the child may 
have sustained. 
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SECT. Ii. et. SLEEP. 


DurinG INFANCY. — For several weeks after 
birth the infant sleeps more or less, day and night, 
only waking to satisfy the demands of hunger; 
at the expiration of this time, however, each in- 
terval of wakefulness grows longer, so that it 
sleeps less frequently, but for longer periods at 
atime. «¢ 

This disposition to repose in the early weeks 
_of the infant’s life must not be interfered with; 
“but this period having expired (about the third 
month), great care is necessary to induce regu- 
larity in its hours of rest, otherwise too much 
will be taken in the day time, and restless and 
disturbed nights will follow. The child should 
be brought into the habit of sleeping in the 
middle of the day, and for about two hours, more 
or less (say from eleven to one o’clock), and again 
for half an hour or an hour about three o’clock, 
not later; for if put to rest at a later period of the 
day, it will inevitably cause a bad night. And 
it is now important that he should not be put to 
sleep immediately after a meal, as the process of 
digestion would cause the slecp to be uneasy, and 
therefore not so refreshing. It is right to observe, 
in reference to the amount of sleep required by 
infants, this necessarily differs somewhat in dif- 
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ferent children. An observant parent, however, 
will soon determine for herself what is required, 
arid the regulations laid down above will be found 
generally applicable. The chamber should always 
be darkened, and the room kept as free from noise 
as possible. 

At first the infant should sleep with its parent. 
The low temperature of its body, and its small 
power of generating heat, render this necessary. 
If it should happen, however, that ¢he child has 
disturbed and restless nights, it must immediately 
be removed to the bed and care of another female, ,, 
to be brought to its mother at an early hour in 
the morning, for the purpose of being nursed. 
This is necessary for the preservation of the 
mother’s health, which through sleepless nights 
would of course be soon deranged, and the infant 
would also suffer from the influence which such 
deranged health would have upon the milk. 

When a month or six weeks has elapsed, the 
child, if healthy, may sleep alone in a cradle or 
cot, care being taken that it has a sufficiency of 
clothing, that the room in which it is placed is 
sufficiently warm, viz. 65°, and the position of 
the cot itself is not such as to be exposed to 
currents of cold ‘air. It is essentially necessary 
to attend to tltese points, since the faculty of pro- 
ducing heat and consequently the power of main- 
taining the temperature, is less during sleep than 
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at any other time, and therefore exposure to cold 
is especially injurious. It is but too frequently 
the case that inflammation of some internal organ 
will occur under such circumstances, without the 
true source of the discase ever being suspected. 
Here, however, a frequent error must be guarded 
against, that of covering up the infant in its cot 
with too much clothing — throwing over its face 
the muslin handkerchief — and, last of all, drawing 
the drapery* of the bed closely together. The 
object is to keep the infant sufficiently warm with 
pure air; it therefore ought to have free access 
to its mouth, and the atmosphere of the whole 
room should be kept sufficiently warm to allow 
the child to breathe it freely: in winter, there- 
fore, there must always be a fire in the nursery. 

The child up to two years old, at least, should 
sleep upon a feather bed, for the reasons referred 
to above. The pillow, however, after the sixth 
month, should be made of horschair; for at this 
time teething commences, and it is highly impor-' 
tant that.the head should be kept cool. 

Great care must be taken to keep the bed and 
bed-clothes of the infant perfectly sweet and clean. 
They should frequently be taken out and exposed 
to the air. A very excellent means to prevent 
their being soiled is the use of Hospital sheeting. 


Durine CHILDHOOD. — From the second year 
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and up to the third or fourth, the child should 
be permitted to sleep for an hour or so before 
its dinner. After this time it may gradually be 
discontinued; but it must be recollected, that 
during the whole period of childhood more 
sleep is required than in adult age. The child, 
therefore, should be put to rest every evening 
between seven and eight; and if it be in 
health it will sleep soundly until the following 
morning. No definite rule, howevef, can be laid 
down in reference to the number of hours of sleep 
to be allowed; for one will require more or leas 
than another. The amount of sleep necessary to 
preserve health varies according to the state of 
the body, and the habits of the individual. As 
already observed, infants pass much the greater 
portion of their time in sleep. Children sleep 
twelve or fourteen hours. The schoolboy ge- 
nerally ten. In youth, a third part of the twenty- 
four hours is spent in sleep. Whilst, in advanced 
age, many do not spend more than four, five, or six 
hours in sleep. Regularity as to the time of going 
to rest is the chief point to attend to; permit no- 
thing to interfere with this, and then only let the 
child sleep without disturbance, until it awakes of 
its own accord on the following morning, and it 
will have had sufficient rest. 

It is a cruel thing for a mother to sacrifice her 
child’s health that she may indulge her own vanity, 
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atid yet how often is this done in reference to 
sleep. An evening party is to assemble, and the 
little child is kept up for hours ‘beyond its stated 
time for retiring to rest, that it may be exhibited, 
fondled, and admired. Its usual portion of sleep 
is thus abridged, and from the previous excitement, 
what little he does obtain, is broken and unre- 
freshing, and he rises on the morrow wearied and 
exhausted. 

Once awake, it should not be permitted to lie 
longer in bed, but should be encouraged to arise 
immediately. This is the way to bring about the 
habit of early rising, which prevents many serious 
evils to which parents are not sufficiently alive, 
promotes both mental and corporeal health, and 
of all habits is said to be the most conatienye to 
longevity. 

. A child should never be suddenly seuiat fe 
sleep; it excites the brain, casa the action 
of the heart, and, if often repeat@ sérious COR 
sequences would result. The clitttige of sleeping 
to waking should always be gradual. ° 

The bed on which the child now sleeps should 
be a mattress: at this age a feather bed is always 
injurious to children: for the body, sinking deep 
into the bed, is completely buried in feathers, and 
the unnatural degree of warmth thus produced 
relaxes and weakens the system, particularly the 
skin, and renders the child unusually susceptible 
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to the impressions of cold. Then, instead of the 
bed being made up in the morning as soon as va- 
cated, and while still saturated with the nocturnal 
exhalations from the body, the bed-clothes should 
be thrown over the backs of chairs, the mattress 
shaken well up, and the window thrown open for 
several hours, so that the apartment shall be 
thoroughly ventilated. It is also indispensably 
requisite not to allow the child to sleep with 
persons in bad health, or who are fat advanced in 
life ; if possible, it should sleep alone. 


SECT. Il]. —- BATHING AND CLEANLINESS, 


Durine InFancy. — Too much attention can- 
not bé paid to cleanliness; it is essential to the 
infant’é health. There is constantly exhaling 
from the innumerable pores of the skin a large 
amount of fiajd and solid matter designated in 
common terms*#he perspiration. The fluid part 
of this passes off, and mixes with the atmosphere, 
but a great portion of the solid part is left ad- 
hering to the skin. The latter if not removed, 
after a time so accumulates, as to obstruct the 
pores, and necessarily impedes any further exha- 
lation. The result is disordered health, or perhaps 
an obstinate and troublesome eruption on the 
skin itself. From this explanation the necessity 
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and Value of cleanliness to the health must be self- 
evident. Besides however this important consider- 
ation Dr. Eberle very justly obijrves : “ The agree- 
able feelings which entire cleanliness is calculated 
to produce, as well as the excellent moral influence 
which it is capable of exerting on the mind, are 
in themselves of sufficient moment to claim for it 
the most solicitous attention. Children whgq are 
early accustomed to the comfortable and healthful 
impressions 6f washing and bathing, will rarely in 
after life neglect the observance of personal 
cleanliness ; and those on the contrary, who are 
neglected in this respect during childhood, will 
seldom manifest a proper regard for this physical 
virtue, in the subsequent stages of their lives.” 
The principal points to which especial attention 
must be paid by the parent are the following :— 

_ Lemperature of the Water. — In the early weeks 
of the infant’s life, it should as soon as taken from 
its bed in the morning be washed,-in warm water 
from 96° to 98°, and be put into’a bath of the 
same temperature for a few minutes every evening 
before it is put to rest. To bathe a delicate in- 
fant of a few days or even weeks old in cold water 
with a view “to harden ” the constitution (as it is 
called), is the most effectual way to undermine 
its health and entail future disease. By degrees 
however the water with which it is sponged in the 
morning should be made tepid, the evening bath 
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being continued warm enough to be grateful to 
the feelings, 

A few months by ying passed by, the temperature 
of the water may be gradually lowered until cold 
is employed, with which it may be either sponged 
or even plunged into it, every morning during 
summer. If plunged into cold water, however, 
it myst be kept in but a minute; for at this 
period especially, the impression of cold continued 
for any considerable time depresses the vital 
energies, and prevents that healthy glow on the 
surface which usually follows the momentary and 
brief action of cold, and upon which its usefulness 
depends. With some children, indeed, there is 
such extreme delicacy and deficient reaction as to 
render the cold bath hazardous; no warm glow 
over the surface takes place when its use inevitably 
does harm ; its effects therefore must be carefully 
watched. 

Drying the shin. —The surface of the skin 
should always be carefully and thoroughly rubbed 
dry with flannel,—indeed, more than dry, for 
the skin should be warmed and stimulated by 
the assiduous gentle friction made use of. For 
this process of washing and drying must not be 
done languidly, but briskly and expeditiously ; 
and will then be found to be one of the most 
effectual means of strengthening the infant. It 
is especially necessary carefully to dry the arm- 
pits, groins, and nates: and if the child is very 
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fat, it will be well to dust over these parts with 
hair-powder or starch contamed i in a muslin bag: 
this prevents excoriations aijzeores, which are 
frequently very troublesome. Soap is only re- 
quired to those parts of the body which are 
exposed to the reception of dirt. 

I cannot refrain from quoting a passage here, 
which I recommend to the consideration of every 
parent, as no less philosophical than practically 
true. ‘During this daily process of washing, 
which should not be done languidly but briskly 
and expeditiously, the mind of the little infant 
should be amused and excited. In this manner 
dressing, instead of being dreaded, as a period of 
daily suffering, instead of being painful, and one 
continued fit of crying, will become a recreation 
and amusement. In this, treat your infant, even 
your little infant, as a sensitive and intelligent 
creature. Let every thing which must be done, 
be made not a source of pain, but of pleasure, and 
it will then become a source of health, and that 
both of body and mind; a source of exercise to 
the one, and of early discipline to the other. 
Even at this tender age, the little creature may 
be taught to be patient and even gay, under 
suffering. Let it be remembered that every act 
of the nurse towards the little infant is productive 
of good or evil upon its character as well as health, 
Even the act of washing and clothing may be 
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made to discipline and improve the temper, or to 
try and impair it, and inay therefore be very in- 
fluential on its hapgpliess in future life. For thus 
it may be taught to endure alBiction with patience 
and even cheerfulness, instead of fretfulness and 
repining. And every infliction upon the temper 
is also an infliction upon the body and health of 
the little child. The parent_and the nurse should, 
therefore, endeavour to throw her own mind into 
her duties towards her offspring. And in her in- 
tention of controlling her infant’s temper, let her 
not forget that the first step is to control her own. 
How often have I observed an unhappy mother 
the parent of unhappy children !” * 

Napkins.— The frequency of the discharges 
from the bowels and bladder requires a frequent 
change of napkins. A nurse cannot be too careful 
of this duty from the first, so that she may be 
enabled to discover the periods when these dis- 
charges are about to take place, that she may not 
only anticipate them, but teach the child, at a 
very carly age, to give intelligent warning of its 
necessities. Thus a habit of regularity with 
regard, to these functions will be established, 
which will continue through life, and tend greatly 
to the promotion of health. As the child grows 
older, the system of cleanliness must in no par- 
ticular be relaxed; the hair must be regularly 
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brushed and combed, and the cars, the eyes, the 
nose, and the openings of the passages from the 
interior of the body, as well as the surface of the 
skin generally, mut be kept perfectly clean. 
The careful adoption of these means will be found 
the best preservative against those eruptive dis- 
orders which are so frequent and troublesome 
during the period of infancy. : 


DURING 'CHILDHOOD.— When the second period 
or that of childhood arrives, bathing is but too 
frequently left off; the hands and face of the child 
are kept clean, and with this the nurse is satisfied ; 
the daily ablution of the whole body, however, 
is still necessary, not only for the preservation 
of cleanliness, but because it promotes in a high 
degree the health of the child. 

Plan to be pursued with the vigorous and healthy. 
—A child of a vigorous constitution and robust 
health, as he rises from his bed refreshed and 
active by his night’s repose, should be put into 
the shower-bath, or, if this excites and alarms 
him too much, must be sponged from head to foot 
with salt water. Ifthe weather be very cold, the 
water may be made slightly tepid, but if his con- 
stitution will bear it, the water should be cold 
throughout the year. Then the body should be 
speedily dried, and hastily but well rubbed with 
a somewhat coarse towel, and the clothes put on 
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without any unnecessary delay. This should be 
done every morning of the child’s life. 

If such a child is at the sea-side, advantage 
should be taken of this cigpumstance, and sea- 
bathing should be substituted. The best time is 
two or three hours after breakfast ; but he must 
not be fatigued beforehand, for if so, the cold 
bath cannot be used without danger. Care must 
be taken that he does not remain in too long, as 
the animal heat will be lowered below the proper 
degree, which would be most injurious. In boys 
of a feeble constitution, great mischief is often 
produced in this way. It is a matter also of 
great consequence in bathing children that they 
should not be terrified by the immersion, and 
every precaution should be taken to prevent this. 
The healthy and robust boy, too, should early be 
taught to swim, whenever this is practicable, for 
it is attended with the most bencficial effects; it 
is a most invigorating exercise, and the cold bath 
thus becomes doubly serviceable. 

Plan to be pursued with the delicate and stru- 
mous.-—If a child is of a delicate and strumous 
constitution, the cold bath during the summer is 
one of the best tonics that can be employed ; and if 
living on the coast, sea-bathing will be found of 
singular benefit. The effects, however, of sea- 
bathing upon such a constitution must be parti- 
cularly watched, for unless it is succceded by a 
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glow, a feeling of increased strength, and a 
keen appetite, it will do no good, and ought 
at once to be abandoned for the warm or tepid 
bath. The opinion, that warm baths generally 
relax and weaken, is erroneous; for in this case, 
as in all cases when properly employed, they 
would give tone and vigour to the whole system : 
in fact, the tepid bath is to this child what the 
cold bath is to the more robust. 

In conelxsion: if the bath in any shape cannot 
from circumstances be obtained, then cold salt- 
water sponging must be used daily, and all the 
year round, so long as the proper reaction or glow 
follows its use; but when this is not the case, — 
and this will generally occur, if the child is delicate 
and the weather cold,—tepid vinegar and water, 
or tepid salt water, must be substituted. 


SECT. IV. — CLOTHING. 


In INFANCY.— Infants are very susceptible of 
the impressions of cold; a proper regard, there- 
fore, to a suitable clothing of the body is essential 
to their enjoyment of health. Unfortunately 
an opinion is prevalent, that the tender child has 
naturally a great power of generating heat and 
resisting cold; and from this popular error has 
arisen the most fatal results. This opinion has 
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been much strengthened by the insidious manner 
in which cold operates on the frame, the injurious 
effects not being always manifest during or imme-~- 
diately after ita application, so that but too 
frequently the fatal result is traced to a wrong 
source, or the infant sinks under the action of an 
unknown cause. It cannot be too generally known 
that the power of generating heat in warm-blooded 
animals is at its minimum at birth, and increases 
successively to adult age—that young animals 
therefore, instead of being warmer than adults, are 
generally a degree or two colder, and moreover 
part with their heat more readily. These facts 
show how absurd must be the folly of that system 
of “ hardening” the constitution, which induces 
some parents to plunge the tender and delicate 
child into a cold bath at all seasons of the year, 
and freely expose it to the cold cutting currents of 
an easterly wind, in the lightest clothing ; —cruel 
as absurd. 

The principles which ought to guide a parent 
in clothing her infant are as follows: — 

The material and quantity of the clothes should 
be such as to preserve a sufficient proportion of 
warmth to the body —regulated, therefore, by the 
season of the year, and the delicacy or strength of 
the infant’s constitution. In effecting this the 
parent must avoid the too common, but frequently 
fatal, practice of leaving bare, at all seasons of the 
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year, the neck and upper part of the chest and 
arms of her little one; such exposure in damp 
and cold weather being a fruitful source of croup, 
inflammation of the lungs, and other serious com- 
plaints. At the same time a prevalent error in 
the opposite extreme must be guarded against — 
that of enveloping the child in innumerable folds 
of warm clothing, and keeping it constantly con- 
fined to very hot and close rooms; since nothing 
tends so nwich to enfeeble the constitution, to 
induce disease, and render the skin highly suscep- 
tible of the impressions of cold, and thus produce 
those very ailments which it is the chief intention 
to prevent. The infant’s clothing should possess 
lightness as well as warmth, and therefore flannel 
and calico are the best materials to use, The 
skin however in the early months is so delicate, 
that a shirt of fine linen must at first be worn 
under the flannel; but as the child grows older 
the flannel is desirable next the skin, giving hy 
its roughness a gentle stimulus to it, and thus 
promoting health. 

They should be so made as to put no restrictions 
to the free: movements of all parts of the child’s 
body—so loose and easy as to permit the in- 
sensible perspiration to have a free exit, instead 
of being confined and absorbed by the clothes, and 
held in contact with the skin till it gives rise to 
irritation. Full room too should be allowed for 
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growth, which is continually and rapidly going 
on, and particularly should this be the case round 
the throat, armholes, chest and wrists, so that they 
may be easily let out. The construction of the 
dress should be so simple as to admit of being 
quickly put off and on, since dressing is irksome 
to an infant, causing it to cry; and ‘exciting as 
much mental irritation as it is capable of feeling. 

Pins ‘should be wholly dispensed with, their use 
being hazardous through the carelessness of nurses, 
and even through the ordinary movements of the 
infant itself. This leads me to make one general 
remark applicable not only to the clothing but 
also to other circumstances in the economy of an 
infant — the babe can itself give no explanation of 
the inconveniences it suffers. ‘ Bearing this in 
mind, and remembering how continually adults are 
annoyed by trifles which they have the perception 
to discover and the ability to remove, it will readily 
be acknowledged that nothing is too insignificant 
for the constant and regular attention of a mother.” 
For example, “ articles of dress contract, or other- 
wise lose their shape; a ruck forms, a hook bends, 
or a button turns and presses upon the flesh: any 
one of these accidents occasions pain, and frets the 
temper of an infant.” 

The clothing should be changed daily; this is 
eminently conducive to health. There should 
‘ always too be an immediate change of wet and 
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soiled linen, for that which is fresh and dry. 
Unless these directions are attended to, washing 
will, in a great measure, fail in its object, es- 
pecially in insuring freedom from skin diseases. 
The wardrobe, therefore, must be sufficiently 
large to admit of this; and where pecuniary means 
are not abundant, the mother, in making her baby 
linen, should remember that quantity is more im- 
portant than quality. 

With regard to caps, they should be made of 
thin material, with no under cap. The head is 
to be kept cool, not warm. As soon as the hair 
begins to grow, provided it is not very cold 
weather, caps may with advantage be left off 
altogether, night as well as day. 

In reference to the clothing of the legs and 
feet, during the first seven or eight months, the 
child’s clothes extend considerably beyond them ; 
and up to this period, therefore, they are com- 
pletely protected from cold and the variations of 
temperature. From this time, however, when 
short-coating, as it is styled, is commenced, cotton 
or fine flannel socks should be put on in warm 
weather, and fine angola stockings during cold 
weather. Shoes also must now be worn, made of 
light and pliable materials, and large enough to 
prevent all constraint to the feet; neither too 
roomy, nor too tight. Some persons object to 
the use of shoes, believing that they interfere 
with the child’s learning to walk: if, however, 
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they are large, and of pliant materials, this can- 
not be; whilst it must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that they are useful not only in pro- 
tecting the feet from cold, but from injury also, 
for accidents from pins and needles running into 
the feet are not at all uncommon where children 
are allowed to walk without them. The change 
to short-clothing should always be avoided in cold 
weather. 
e 

In cHinpHOOD.—The clothing of the child 
should possess the same properties as that of the 
infant. It should afford due warmth, and yet be 
light, and so made as to occasion no unnatural 
constriction. In reference to due warmth, it may 
be well again to repeat, that too little clothing 
(that state of semi-nudity which the vanity of 
some parents encourage) is frequently productive 
of the most sudden attacks of active disease; and 
that children who are thus exposed with naked 
breasts and thin clothing in a climate so variable 
as ours, are the frequent subjects of croup and 
other dangerous affections of the air-passages and 
lungs. On the other hand, do not forget that too 
warm clothing is also a source of disease, sometimes 
even of the same diseases which originate in ex- 
posure to cold, and often renders the frame more 
susceptible of the impressions of cold, especially 
of cold air taken into the lungs. Regulate the 
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elothing, then, according to the season; resume 
the winter dress early; lay it aside late; for it is 
in spring and autumn that the vicissitudes in our 
climate are greatest, and congestive and inflam- 
matory complaints most common. 

With regard to material (a8 was before ob- 
served), the skin will generally long before this 
period bear flannel next to it; and it is not, only 
proper that it should be continued, but necessary. 
It may be put off with advantage during the night, 
and cotton may be substituted during the summer, 
the flannel being resumed early in the autumn. 
If in any given case, flannel proves too irritating 
to the skin, fine fleecy hosiery will in general be 
easily endured, and will greatly conduce to the 
preservation of health. 

It is highly important that the clothes of the 
boy should be so made that no restraints shall be 
put on the movements of the body or limbs, nor 
injurious pressure made on his waist or chest. All 
his muscles ought to have full liberty to act, as 
their free exercise promotes both their growth and 
activity, and thus ensures the regularity and effi- 
ciency of the several functions to which these 
muscles are subservient. 

The same remarks apply with equal force to 
the dress of the girl; and happily, during child- 
hood, at least, no distinction is made in this 
matter between the sexes. Not so, however, when. 
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the girl is about to emerge from this period of life; 
a system of dress is then but too frequently 
adopted which has the most pernicious effects 
upon her health, and the development of the body, 
—the employment of tight stays, which impede 
the free and full action of the respiratory organs, 
being only one of the many restrictions and in- 
juriqus practices from which in later years they 
are thus doomed to suffer so severely. 


SECT. V.— AIR AND EXERCISE. 


DurinG InFANCY. — The respiration of a pure 
air is at all times, and under all circumstances, 
indispensable to the health of the infant. The 
nursery therefore, as has already been observed, 
should be large, well ventilated, in an elevated 
part of the house, and so situated as to admit a 
free supply both of air and light. For the same 
reasons, the room in which the infant sleeps 
should be large, and the air frequently renewed ; 
for nothing is so prejudicial to its health as 
sleeping in an impure and heated atmosphere. 
The practice, therefore, of drawing thick curtains 
closely round the bed is highly pernicious; they 
only answer a useful purpose when they defend 
the infant from any draught of cold air. 

The proper time for taking the infant into the 
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open air, must of course be determined by the 
season of the year, and the state of the weather. 
Sir James Clark observes, “A delicate infant 
born late in the autumn will not generally derive 
advantage from being carried into the open air, 
in this climate, till the succeeding spring; and if 
the rooms in which he is kept are large, often 
changed, and well ventilated, he will not suffer 
from the confinement, while he will, most pro- 
bably, escape catarrhal affections, which are so 
often the consequence of the injudicious exposure 
of infants to a cold and humid atmosphere.” If, 
however, the child is strong and healthy, no oppor- 
tunity should be lost of taking it into the open air 
at stated periods, experience daily proving that it 
has the most invigorating and vivifying influence 
upon the system. Regard, however, must always 
be had to the state of the weather; and to a damp 
condition of the atmosphere the infant should 
never be exposed, as it is one of the most power- 
ful exciting causes of consumptive disease. The 
aurse-maid, too, should not be allowed to loiter 
und linger about, thus exposing the infant unne- 
sessarily, and for an undue length of time; this 
s the source of many of the evils which ac- 
rue from taking the babe into the open air. 

An infant, too, should never be exposed to an 
asterly wind, more productive I Believe of the 
umerous cases of inflammation of the lungs than 
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any other cause. ‘“ What have you got there? a 
baby?” hastily said an old but experienced phy- 
sician to a young mother one bright sun-shiny 
morning in spring as she was carrying out her first- 
born, “ go home— go home—the wind is in the 
east. Never carry abroad a young infant in an 
easterly wind. That’s a golden maxim.” Its 
remembrance and adoption would save the lives of 
thousands. 

Exercise, also, like air, is essentially important 
to the health of the infant. Its first exercise, of 
course will be in the nurse’s arms: and here I 
would observe that the mode of carrying an infant 
must be carefully attended to. Upon this subject 
I cannot do better than quote the words of Dr. 
Kberle.* He very truly remarks, that “ the spine 
and its muscles seldom acquire sufficient strength 
and firmness, before the end of the third month, 
to enable the child to support its body in an up- 
right position, without inconvenience or risk of 
injury. Until this power is manifestly acquired, 
the infant should not be carried or suffered to sit 
with its body erect, without supporting it in such 
a manner as to lighten the pressure made on thie 
spine, and aid it in maintaining the upright pos- 
ture of its head and trunk.” He accordingly 
advises that “at first (a few days after birth) the 


* Eberle on the Diseases and Physical Education of Children, 
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infant should be taken from its cradle or bed two 
or three times daily, and laid on its back, upon a 
pillow, and carried gently about the chamber.” 

. © After the third or fourth week, the child 
may be carried in a reclining posture on the arm 
of a careful nurse, in such a way as to afford 
entire support to the body and head. This may 
be done by reclining the infant upon the forearm, 
the hand embracing the upper and posterior part 
of the thigh’, whilst its body and head are sup- 
ported by resting against the breast and arm of 
the nurse. When held in this way, it may be 
gently moved from side to side, or up and down, 
while it is carefully carried through a well-ven- 
tilated room.” This plan of passive exercise must 
be followed until the completion of the third month, 
when the child will have acquired a sufficient de- 
gree of muscular power to maintain itself in a 
sitting posture. In this position it may be carried 
about for a short time twice or thrice daily, pro- 
vided the spine and head be supported by the 
nurse—‘“an aid which can seldom be prudently 
dispensed with before the child is six or seven 
months old.” 

In the mean time, when two or three months 
old that is, and it begins to sleep less during the 
day, the infant will greatly enjoy being occasion- 
ally placed upon a soft mattress or sofa, and al- 
lowed to roll and kick about at its pleasure. Such 
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exercise will tend much to develop the powers of 
its muscular system ; it will also learn to use its 
limbs and walk earlier than if deprived of this 
freedom of action. 

It is a very common practice for a nurse to sup- 
port a young infant upright on her knee, and begin 
violently to jolt it up and down—-violent, indeed, to 
the delicate structure of the infant’s tender frame. 
This is done thoughtlessly, and in the belief that 
it is a source of enjoyment, instead of manifestly 
inflicting pain on the child. Gentle and cautious 
tossing, or rather dandling to and fro, is really 
agreeable to a child, and can never, therefore, be 
objectionable: but the rough treatment alluded 
to a mother must carefully prevent. The same 
precaution, it is necessary to observe, in regard 
to the rocking an infant in a cradle. I believe 
that gentle and cautious rocking is a soothing and 
useful exercise to a child, but it is quite other- 
wise when rough, and long continued. 

By and by, the child will make its first attempts 
to walk. Now, it is important that none of the 
many plans which have been devised to teach a 
child to walk, should be adopted — the go-cart, 
leading-strings, &c. ; their tendency is mischie- 
vous; and flatness of the chest, confined lungs, 
distorted spine, and deformed legs, are so many 
evils which often originate in such practices. This 
is explained by the fact of the bones in infancy 
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being comparatively soft and pliable, and if pre- 
maturely subjected by these contrivances to carry 
the weight of the body, they yield just like an 
elastic stick bending under a weight, and as a 
natural consequence become curved and distorted. 
It is highly necessary that the young and inex- 
perienced mother should recollect this fact, for 
the early efforts of the little one to walk are 
naturally viewed by her with so much delight, 
that she will be apt to encourage and prolong 
its attempts, without any thought of the mischief 
which they may occasion; thus many a parent 
has had to mourn over the deformity which she 
has herself created. It may be as well here to 
remark, that if such distortion is timely noticed, 
it is capable of correction, even after evident cur- 
vature has taken place. It is to be remedied by 
using those means that shall invigorate the frame, 
and promote the child’s general health (a daily 
plunge into the cold bath, or sponging with cold 
salt water, will be found signally efficacious), and 
by avoiding the original cause of the distortion — 
never allowing the child to get upon his feet. 
The only way to accomplish the latter intention, 
is to put both the legs into a large stocking ; this 
will effectually answer this purpose, while, at the 
same time, it does not prevent the free and full 
exercise of the muscles of the legs. After some 
months pursuing this plan, the limbs will be found 
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no longer deformed; the bones, to have acquired 
firmness, and the muscles strength; and the child 
may be permitted to get upon his feet again with- 
out any hazard of perpetuating or renewing the 
evil, 

The best mode of teaching a child to walk, is 
to-let it teach itself, and this it will do readily 
enough. It will first learn to crawl: this exercises 
every muscle in the body, does not fatigue the 
child, throws no weight upon the ‘bones, but 
imparts vigour and strength, and is thus highly 
useful. After a while, having the power, it will 
wish to do more: it will endeavour to lift itself 
upon its feet by the aid of a chair, and, though 
it fail again and again in its attempts, it will 
still persevere until it accomplish it. By this it 
learns, first, to raise itself from the floor; and 
secondly, to stand, but not without keeping hold 
of the object on which it has seized. Next it 
will balance itself without holding, and will 
proudly and laughingly show that it can stand 
alone. Fearful, however, as yet of moving its 
limbs without support, it will seize a chair or 
anything else near it, when it will dare to advance 
as far as the limits of its support will permit. 
This little adventure will be repeated day after 
day with increased exultation; when after nu- 
merous trials, he will feel confident of his power 
to balance himself, and he will run alone. Now 
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time is required for this gradual self-teaching, 
during which the muscles and bones become 
strengthened ; and when at last called upon to 
sustain the weight of the body, are fully capable 


of doing so. 


DuRING CHILDHOOD.— When the child has 
acquired sufficient strength to take active exercise, 
he can scarcely be too much in the open air; 
the more he is habituated to this, the more 
capable will he be of bearing the vicissitudes of 
the climate. Children, too, should always be 
allowed to amuse themselves at pleasure, for they 
will generally take that kind and degree of ex- 
ercise which is best calculated to promote the 
growth and development of the body. In the 
unrestrained indulgence of their youthful sports, 
every muscle of the body comes in for its share of 
active exercise: and free growth, vigour, and 
health are the result. 

If, however, a child is delicate and strumous, 
and too feeble to take sufficient cxercise on foot, 
—and to such a constitution the respiration of a 
pure air and exercise are indispensable for the 
improvement of health, and without them all 
other efforts will fail,—riding on a donkey or 
pony forms the best substitute. This kind of 
exercise will always be found of infinite service 
to delicate children; it amuses the mind, and 
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exercises the muscles of the whole body, and yet 
in so gentle a manner as to induce little fatigue. 
The exercises of horseback, however, are most 
particularly useful where there is a tendency in the 
constitution to pulmonary consumption, either from 
hereditary or accidental causes. It is here beneficial, 
as well through its influence on the general health, 
as more directly on the lungs themselves. There 
can be no doubt that the lungs, like the muscles 
of the body, acquire power and health’ of function 
by exercise. Now during a ride this is obtained, 
and without much fatigue to the body. The free 
and equable expansion of the lungs by full in- 
spiration, necessarily takes place; this maintains 
their healthy structure, by keeping all the air- 
passages open and pervious; it prevents con- 
gestion in the pulmonary circulation, and at the 
same time provides more completely for the 
necessary chemical action on the blood, by 
changing, at each act of respiration, a sufficient 
proportion of the whole air contained in the 
lungs,—all objects of great importance, and all 
capable of being promoted, more or less, by the 
means in question. 

And be it remembered that these remarks 
apply with equal force to the girl as to the boy. 
She should be allowed, and even encouraged, to 
take the same active exercise. Fortunately, this 
course is followed during childhood; not so, 
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unfortunately (in the majority of cases, at least), 
after this period. Young females are then sub- 
jected to those unnatural restraints, both in 
exercise and dress, which fashion and vanity 
impose, to be followed by effects which, though 
not immediately obvious, are capable of laying the 
foundation of evils that cannot afterwards be 
remedied. ; 

A good carriage is the point aimed at (and to 
which I particularly refer), and the means adopted 
for its cultivation fail, after all, in their end, just 
in proportion to their rigid employment. For 
this purpose the head is kept erect, and the 
shoulders drawn back, and they are to be kept in 
this position not for an hour or so, but continually, 
To preserve, however, this unnatural and con- 
strained position, ‘‘ requires considerable muscular 
powers, such as no girl can exercise without long, 
painful, and injurious training; nor even by this, 
unless other measures be resorted to in aid of her 
direct endeavours.” For instead of the muscles 
obtaining increased power and strength by these 
efforts (to enforce a good carriage), they are en- 
feebled, and soon become more and more incapable 
of performing what is required of them. “ This 
fact soon becomes perceptible; weakness is noticed; 
but instead of correcting this by the only rational 
mode, that of invigorating the weakened muscles, 
mechanical aid is called in to support them, and 
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laced waistcoats are resorted to. These un- 
doubtedly give support—nay, they may be so 
used. as almost wholly to supersede the muscular 
efforts, with the advantage of not tiring, however 
long or continuously employed. Improvement of 
carriage is manifested, the child is sensible of 
relief from a painful exertion, the mother is 
pleased with the success of her management, and 
this success appears to superficial observation fully 
to confirm the judgment which superintends it. 
Yet what are the consequences to which her 
measures tend, and which such measures are daily 
and hourly producing? ‘The muscles of the back 
and chest, restrained in their natural and healthful 
exercise by the waistcoat called in to aid them, 
and more signally, in after-life, by the tightly- 
laced stays or corsets, become attenuated, and 
still further enfeebled, until at length they are 
wholly dependent on the mechanical aid, being 
quite incapable of dispensing with it for any 
continuance.” 

By and by a taper waist becomes an object of 
ambition, and the stays are laced more closely 
than ever. This is still done gradually, and, at 
first, imperceptibly to the parties. The effect, 
however, though slow, is sure; and the powers of 
endurance thus exercised, come in time to bear, 
almost unconsciously, what, if suddenly or quickly 
attempted, no heroism could possibly sustain. 
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This increased pressure impedes the motion of the 
ribs, “ For perfect respiration these motions 
should be free and unrestrained, and perfect 
respiration is necessary to those changes in the 
blood which fit it for nutrition, and the other 
purposes of the animal frame. In proportion as 
respiration is impeded, is the blood imperfectly 
vitalised, and in the same ratio are the nutrient 
and other functions dependent on the blood in- 
adequately performed. Here, then, is one source 
of debility, which affects the whole frame, re- 
ducing every part below the standard of healthful 
vigour.” Quickened respiration soon ensues, the 
heart becomes excited, the pulse accelerated, and 
palpitation is in time superadded. , 

There are still further evils produced by tight 
lacing. or the pressure being chiefly made on 
the lower part of the chest, the stomach and liver 
are necessarily compressed, to the great dis- 
turbance of their functions; and being pressed 
downwards too, these trespass on that space 
which the other abdominal viscera require, super- 
inducing still further derangements. Thus almost 
every function of the body becomes more or less 
impeded. 

And, again, the girl not being able always to 
have her body cased in the tight-laced stays, some 
relaxation must take place. ‘“ Under it the mus- 
cles of the back, deprived of their accustomed 
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support, and incapable of themselves to sustain 
the incumbent weight, yield, and the column of 
the spine bends, at first anteriorly, causing round 
shoulders and an arched back; but eventually 
inclines to one or other side, giving rise to the 
well-known and too frequently occurring state of 
lateral curvature. This last change most fre- 
quently commences in the sitting posture, such 
females being, through general debility, much 
disposed to sedentary habits.” Such, though but 
very slightly sketched, are a few of the evils 
attending this baneful practice. 

But how, then, is a good carriage to be ob- 
tained; which ™@ not only pleasing to the eye, 
but is, when nafural, absolutely conducive itself 
to health? To insure a good carriage, the only 
rational way is to give the necessary power, es- 
pecially to the muscles chiefly concerned; and 
this is to be done, not by wearying those muscles 
by continual and unrelieved exertion, but by 
invigorating the frame generally, and more es- 
pecially by strengthening the particular muscles 
through varied exercise alternated with due repose. 
Attention to general health, suitable diet, regular 
bowels, moderate but regular exercise, not of 
particular muscles only, but of the whole frame, 
cold-bathing or sponging, and other such mea- 
sures, will maintain a good carriage, by giving 
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that power which the more direct means s0 
generally practised serve but to exhaust.” In 
these few remarks on “a good carriage,” I have 
drawn freely from a valuable article of Dr. 
Barlow's, in the Cyclopedia of Practical Medi- 
cine. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF MEDICINE, AND OF THE USE AND ABUSE 
. OF CERTAIN REMEDIES. 


In almost every nursery some medicines are kept, 
which are given to the children more or less fre- 
quently as their trifling ailments occur. And 
there is no objection to this, provided due care 
and judgment are exercised by those who ad- 
minister them, and only those medicines are kept 
and given, which may be resorted to with safety. 
Unfortunately this is not the case in all families, 
and then what misery and destruction to health 
does not the nursery medicine-chest produce ! 
slowly —- unknowingly perhaps, — but not the less 
surely. If, however, it be granted, that a young 
mother is not to send for the physician for every 
trifling ailment of her little one, and surely no one 
would insist on this, then it is also very plain that 
there is a certain amount of information in the way 
of caution as well as instruction about medicine 
and remedies of which she ought not to be ig- 
norant. For example, it is not required of her to 
12 
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seek her medical attendant every time her infant 
needs a dose of castor oil, — but then she surely 
ought to know something about the quantity of this 
drug that it is proper to exhibit, as well as the 
best and least disagreeable form in which it may 
be given. Then again, in reference to the making 
of so simple a matter as a bread and water poul- 
tice, this is either one of the most comforting and 
useful of local remedies, or most irritating and 
useless, according as it is well or ill made: no 
_mother, therefore, ought to be ignorant how to 
‘jmake it ; and yet how few possess this knowledge. 
But more than this, in time of real illness, to 
carry out the prescriptions of the medical adviser 
himself, requires a certain amount of information 
bearing upon the preparation and application of 
remedial agents, such for instance as leeches, 
blisters, and baths, —which it is most important and 
necessary the parent should be furnished with. 
It would therefore appear desirable to say a few 
words even upon medicine and remedies, with 
which a mother should make herself familiar, that 
she may not only administer to the trifling ail- 
ments of her children with safety, but that she 
may be enabled to give efficiency and success 
to the prescriptions of the medical attendant, 
when disease of an important and serious character 
attacks them. 
Here perhaps is the best and most appropriate 
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place to remark upon the mode of administering 
medicine itself to children. There is great diffi- 
culty sometimes in getting a child to take its 
medicine. I believe this in most instances to be 
the fault of the parent. If you are only firm in 
your manner as well as kind, you will always, 
unless in a very obstinate child indeed, succeed. 
With such there is only one resource, and that ia 
the employment of the medicine spoon, the in- 
vention of Dr. A. T. Thomson, by ‘whom it is 
thus described: “ It consists of a spoon with a 
hollow handle opening at the top, and also into 
the bowl of the spoon, which is covered with a 
hinged lid, but is open at the apex. The spoon 
is made in the form of a wedge, in order to force 
the teeth apart when resistance is made to its in- 
troduction into the mouth; and it is rounded at 
the corner to avoid injuring the tongue and gums. 
When any fluid is poured into the spoon, and the 
lid shut down, the pressure of the atmosphere 
upon the fluid, at the opening near the apex, pre- 
vents it from running out of the spoon, as long as 
the orifice at the upper end of the handle is firmly 
compressed by the thumb of any person; but as 
soon as the thumb is removed, the fluid is pro- 
jected with considerable force from the spoon. 
When the spoon is to be used the head of the 
child must be steadied by an attendant, who 
should also compress the nostrils, which obliges 
13 
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the mouth to be opened for the facility of breathing. 
The spoon is then to be introduced into the mouth 
of the child by another person holding it in one 
hand, and at the same time keeping down the 
arms of the child with his other hand. The back 
of the spoon is then to be gently pressed upon the 
tongue, and the thumb being removed from the 
opening of the handle, the air rushes in, and& pro- 
jects the medicine into the gullet, whence it is 
instantly conveyed into ¢ghe stomach.” 


SECT. I.——APERIENT MEDICINE. 


One of the greatest errors of the nursery is the 
too frequent and indiscriminate exhibition by the 
mother or nurse of purgative medicine. Various 
are the forms in which it is given; perhaps, 
amongst a certain class, the little powder ob- 
tained from the chemist is the most frequent, as 
it is certainly the most injurious, from its chief 
ingredient being calomel. With such persons the 
choice of the aperient, or the dose, or the exact 
condition of the health, or whether it is an ape- 
rient at all that is required, are considerations 
which never for one moment enter their minds: a 
little medicine is thought necessary, because it is 
evident the child is not well, and a purgative or 
a little white powder is forthwith given. I have 
known a nurse thoughtlessly give a large dose of 
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magnesia to an infant that had been suffering 
from a diarrhoea of some days’ standing and cause 
death. Now this medicine is one of the most 
useful and harmless that can be given to a child 
when indicated, when prescribed in a dose suited 
to the age, and when the proper time is fixed upon 
for its exhibition; in the foregoing case every 
thing forbad its use, but none of these points were 
considered. Again, a mother too frequently falls 
into the too common error of repeafing aperient 
medicine to remove those very symptoms which 
its previous exhibition has itself produced. Some 
incidental pain and uneasiness, some slightly 
greenish appearance of the motions, leads to the 
belief that more purging is neccssary, when in 
fact both circumstances have probably been in- 
duced by the irritation caused by the purgatives 
already too freely administered. How often,is 
this the case, during the first week or ten days of 
the infant’s life, when the nurse doses the child 
with tea-spoonful after tea-spoonful of castor oil, 
for the relief of pain, which her repeated doses of 
medicine have alone created. It would be well if 
all who have the management of children were to 
remember whenever they open the medicine-chest, 
that “the great art of medicine is the proper ap- 
plication of the proper medicine in the proper dose, 
at the proper time.” 

For the information of a young mother it is 
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important to mention that the bowels of an infant » 
in health should be relieved two, three, or four * 
times in the twenty-four hours; that the stools * 
should be of the consistence of thin mustard, of a 
lightish yellow colour, free from any fetid or acid 
smell, destitute of lumps or white curdy mat- 
ter, and passed without pain or any considerable 
quantity of, wind; and that as the child grows 
older, while the stools diminish in number, they 
become darker in colour. 

The following purgatives are the only ones that 
ought to be found in the nursery ; and they may 
be given with perfect safety by the parent, either 
alone or in the combinations prescribed, provided 
always the directions laid down are attended to. 


Castor o1u.—A mild aperient, prompt in_ 
its action and effective; it is a medicine, therefore, 
particularly applicable to infants. It has this 
great advantage, too, over other purgatives; that 
while they generally cause, after their action is 
passed off, a confined state of bowels, this leaves 
them relaxed. 

The dose will depend upon the age and the 
known effects of aperient medicine upon the child ; 
some requiring more, others less. As a general 
rule, one to two tea-spoonfuls. To cover its un- 
pleasant flavour it may be given in various ways; — 
either mixed in warm milk; or floating on pepper- 
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3Mint, mint, or some other aromatic water; or, if 
‘*the stomach is unusually delicate, it may be made 

“into the following emulsion, of which give a 
dessert-spoonful or more, according to the age, 
every hour until it operates. Take of 

Castor oil, six drachms ; 
The yolk of an egg; 
Dill water, two ounces ; 
oaf sugar, two drachms; mix intimately. 
For overcoming habitual cgstiveness, no medi- 
cine can be so much relied Hi a as castor oil. It 
may for this purpose be given daily for some 

weeks, gradually reducing the dose until only a 

few drops be taken; after which the bowels will 

generally continue to act without further artificial 
assistance. 
During teething when there is a sluggish state 

Of the bowels, castor oil is a very useful remedy. 
I am in the habit, however, in this case, of pre- 
scribing it in combination with magnesia in a 
form which I owe to Dr. Eberle, and which is so 
certain and mild in its operation, while it is really 
pleasant to the taste, that I find children take it 
with little or no reluctance. The following is 
the form, of which give one or two tea-spoonfuls 
for a dose, and repeat it if necessary. Take of 


Castor oil, one ounce; 

Calcined magnesia, two drachms ; 

Loaf sugar, three drachms ; 

Oil of anise, two drops ; mix intimately. 
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Manna.—This also may be given with im. 
punity to the youngest infant; it is sweet to the: 
taste, and mild in its operation. Zhe dose is 
from one to three drachms. It may be given in 
a little warm milk; or, if it cause flatulence in 
this form, in some aromatic water, as a dessert- 
spoonful of carraway seed or dill water. For 
children above two years, it must alwafs he 
given with some other aperient; thus it may be 
combined with castor oil by the medium of muci- 
lage or the yolk of an egg; im fact, it might be 
substituted for the white sugar in the previous 
prescription for castor oil. 


MAGNESIA AND RHUBARB.— Magnesia, be- 
sides being a laxative, allays irritability of the 
stomach ; it is consequently useful during den- 
tition, at which period there is both much 1rrita- 
bility and a prevailing acescency of the stomach. 
The dose is from five grains to ten for an infant, 
increasing the quantity to fifteen grains or twenty 
to children of nine or ten years of age. When 
taken alone the best vehicle is hot milk, which 
greatly quickens its aperient operation. And 
whenever the bowels are distended with wind, 
the pure magnesia is preferable to the carbonate. 
It is well to mention here, that when the infant 
throws up the nurse’s milk it is generally curdled ; 
a fact which leads the inexperienced mother to 
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infer that the child is suffering from acidity; and 
to counteract the supposed evil magnesia is given 
again and again. This isa useless and pernicious 
practice, for curdling or coagulation of the milk 
always takes place in the stomach, and is pro- 
duced by the gastric juice, and is so far from 
being a morbid process, that milk cannot be pro- 
perly ‘digested without it. 

Rhubarb, it should always be recollected, has 
an astringent as well as purgative property, ac- 
cording to the extent of the dose in which it is 
administered ; the former of which never opposes 
or interferes with the energy of the latter, since 
it only takes effect when the substance is ad- 
ministered in small doses, or, if given in larger 
ones, not until it has ceased to operate as a 
cathartic. This latter circumstance renders it 
particularly eligible in mild cases of diarrhoea, a8 
it evacuates the offending matter before it operates 
as an astringent upon the bowels. 

As a purgative it operates mildly, and may be 
given to the youngest infant; if from two to 
twelve months old, from three to six grains; for 
children above that age, the dose may range from 
ten grains to twenty. Its operation, however, is 
much quickened by the addition of magnesia ; 
both of which are more effective when thus united 
than when given separately. The following form, 
in a costive and flatulent state of the bowels, will 
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be found useful; a tea-spoonful or more may be 
given every three or four hours until the desired 
effect is obtained: — Take of 


Powdered rhubarh, half a drachm ; 
Magnesia, two scruples ; 

Compound spirits of ammonia, twenty drops ; 
Dill water, two ounces ; 

Simple syrup, two drachms. 


PURGATIVE BISCUITS.—For years, in some 
families, aperient medicine, when occasionally re- 
quired, has been exhibited in this form. There 
can be no objection to this, if it lessen the child’s 
misery in physic taking; but these biscuits must 
be carefully made and carefully used. The 
Montpellier Hospital has the following formula, 
which, as its purgative quality is jalap, should not 
be given to very young children; it is extracted 
from the work of Drs. Maunsell and Evanson: — 
" Take an ounce of flour, and an ounce of sugar, 
two eggs, and one drachm of powder of jalap ; let 
thin biscuits be made, a quarter of one of which will 
contain five grains of jalap; and may be taken once 
or twice a day, according to the effect.” 

The following form for castor-oil biscuits, which 
have been used for many years in one or more 
families, may also be occasionally resorted to: — 

Take a quarter of a pound of flour, two ounces of 
moist sugar, a small quantity of mixed spice finely 
powdered, and with an ounce and a half of castor oil, 
make the whole into the consistency of pie-crust; to 


which may be addeda few currants. After rolling out 
the paste, divide into ten cakes, and bake over a quick 
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oven. Each cake will contain rather more than a tea- 
spoonful of oil, and one or more may be given accord- 
ing to the age of the child. The same may be made 
into gingerbread nuts by adding proper proportions of 
treacle and ground ginger. 


THE LAVEMENT.— This is an excellent nur- 
sery remedy when the bowels are obstinately 
costive. It may then be employed as a sub- 
stitute’ for medicine, a protracted and frequent 
use of which (even of the mildest aperients) is apt 
to injure the digestive functions, and to give rise 
to some degree of intestinal irritation. Lave- 
ments, however, like aperient medicine, must not 
be resorted to for a long time together; for whilst 
the latter irritate, the former most certainly tend, 
after a long continued use, to debilitate the 
bowels, and thus render them less than ever dis- 
posed to act for themselves. They are an ex- 
cellent occasional remedy. ; 

The simplest form of an aperient enema is 
warm water; but barley-water, or thin gruel, or 
even milk and water, are to be preferred at all 
times, as they are of a more bland and less irri- 
tating nature. If it be desirable to increase the 
strength of the injection, castor oil may be added. 
The proportions of fluid which are necessary for 
the different stages of life, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, may be stated as follows: — An infant 
at its birth requires about one fluid ounce; a 
child between the age of one and five years, from 
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three to four fluid ounces; and a youth of ten or 
fifteen, from six to eight fluid ounces. 

The mode of administering an injection to an 
infant deserves particular attention, as injury 
might be caused by its being performed in a care- 
less or unskilful manner. A gum elastic pipe 
should be always used instead of the hard ivory 
tube. Having smeared this over with larg, and 
placed the infant on its left side, with its knees 
bent up inethe lap of the nurse, it is to be passed 
a couple of inches into the bowel, in a direction 
not parallel to the axis of the body, but rather 
inclined to the left. The latter circumstance 
should never be neglected, for if not attended to, 
there will be difficulty in administering the in- 
jection. The fluid must then be propelled very 
gradually, or it will be instantly rejected ; on the 
whole being thrown up (the pipe carefully and 
Slowly withdrawn), the child must be kept quietly 
reposing on its nurse’s lap, and in the same posture 
for some little time. 


THE APERIENT LINIMENT, — A liniment to be 
rubbed on the stomach is another resource in 
eases of habitual costiveness, and will frequently 
be attended with great success when repeated 
purgatives have been resisted. 

' Olive or castor oil nay be used for this pur- 
pose; they must be warmed and rubbed over the 
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abdomen night and morning, for five or ten 
minutes. Perhaps the best form of liniment that 
can be made use of is the following : — 


Compound soap liniment, one ounce; 
Compound tincture of aloes, half an ounce. 


: SECT. 11. — CALOMEL. 

Calomel is one of the most useful, medicines 
we possess; but though powerful for good, it is 
by no means powerless for mischief, and pages 
might be written upon the evil effects which 
have resulted from its indiscriminate use in the 
nursery; medical men are daily and hourly 
witnessing this fact. It is particularly eligible 
in the diseases of children; but then it is quite 
impossible for unprofessional persons to judge 
when it may be appropriately exhibited. And it 
cannot be too generally known, that the effect 
of this medicine upon the evacuations is always 
to make them appear unnatural. From ignorance 
of this fact, calomel is often repeated again and 
again to relieve that very condition which it has 
itself produced, causing but too frequently a de- 
gree of irritation in the delicate lining membrane 
of the bowel, which it may be very difficult fora 
medical man to remove, and perhaps a source of 
misery to the child as long as it livea, Its fre- 
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quent exhibition has also another evil attending 
it, for “ the immoderate use of mercury in early 
infancy produces more, perhaps, than any other 
similar cause, that universal tendency to decay, 
which, in many instances, destroys almost every 
tooth at an early age.” 

In the diseases of childhood it is often admi- 
nistered by the mother or nurse with a degree of 
careless excess which ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, produces severe and irremediable injury. 
I have met with such cases; but Mr. Bell details 
a remarkable instance in point: “ A child, about 
three years of age, was brought to me, having a 
most extensive ulceration in the gum of the lower 
jaw, by which the alveolar process (that portion 
of the jaw which forms the sockets of the teeth) 
was partially denuded. The account given by 
the mother ‘was, that the child had some time 
previously been the subject of measles, for which 
a chemist, whom she consulted, gave her white 
powders, one of which was ordered to be taken 
every four hours. It appears by the result, that 
this must have been calomel; for, after taking it 
for two or three days, profuse salivation was 
produced, with swollen tongue, inflamed gums, 
&c., followed by ulceration of the gum, lips, and 
cheek. On examining the denuded alveolar pro- 
cess, I found that a considerable necrosis (death 
of the bone) had taken place, including the whole 
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anterior arch of the jaw from the first double 
tooth on the left side to the eye-tooth on the 
right. By degrees the dead portion of bone was 
raised, and became loose, when J] found that the 
mischief was not confined to the alveolar process, 
but comprised the whole substance of the bone 
within the space just mentioned,” &c. Surely 
the kpowledge of such a case as this would induce 
every prudent mother to exclude calomel from her 
list of domestic nursery medicines. : 


This class of medicine is often kept in the 
nursery, in the forms of laudanum, syrup of white 
poppies, Dalby’s carminative, and Godfrey’s cor- 
dial. The object with which they are generally 
given is to allay pain by producing sleep; they 
are, therefore, remedies of great convenience to the 
nurse ; and I am sorry to be obliged to add, that, so 
exhibited, they are but tvo often fatal to the little 
patient. The fact is, that in the hands of the phy- 
sician, there is no medicine the administration of 
which requires greater caution and jndgment than 
opiates, both from the susceptibility of infants to 
their narcotic influence, and their varying capa- 
bility of bearing it; the danger, therefore, with 
which their use is fraught in the hands of a 
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nurse should for ever exclude them from the list 
of domestic nursery medicines. 

Dalby’s carminative and Godfrey’s eondiat are, 
perhaps, wnore frequently used than any other 
forms; and some striking cases, illustrative of the 
fatal results of exhibiting them indiscriminately, 
and without medical sanction, are on record.* 
The late Dr. Clark, in his ‘ Commentgries,” 
mentions a case which he saw, where “ forty 
drops of Delby’s carminative destroyed an infant.” 
Dr. Merriman gives the following in a note in 
Underwood, “ On the Diseases of Children :” — 

« A woman, living near Fitzroy Square, 
thinking her child not quite well, gave it a dose 
of Godfrey’s cordial, which she purchased at a 
chemist’s in the neighbourhood. In a very short 
time after taking it the child fell into convulsions, 
and soon died. In less than a month the child of 
another woman in the same house was found to be 
ill with disordered bowels. The first woman, not 
at all suspecting that the Godfrey’s cordial had 
produced the convulsions in her infant, persuaded 
her friend to give the same medicine to her child, 
A dose from the saine bottle was given, and this 
child was likewise attacked almost immediately 
with convulsions, and also died.” 

Convulsions and epilepsy, without such fatal 


* Two or three fatal cases, and upon which coroners’ inquests 
were held, have occurred within the last two years. 
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results as the foregoing, are not uncommon as 
the effect of a single dose of an opiate given 
unadvisedly; and by their continued and ha- 
bitual use (and the form of syrup of poppies is 
but too often administered by an indiscreet and 
lazy nurse, unknown by the parent), a low, irri- 
tative, febrile state is produced, gradually fol- 
lowed by loss of flesh, the countenance becoming 
pallid, sallow, and sunken, the eyes red and 
swollen, and the expression stupid and heavy, 
and the powers of the constitution at last be- 
coming completely undermined. Such an object 
is to be seen daily among the poorer classes, — 
the miniature of a sickly aged person: death soon 
follows here. 


SECT. IV. — LEECHES. 

Lecches should never be employed unless or- 
dered by the medical attendant; and when used, 
never Ict the young child see them: it can be 
easily prevented; and, as the sight of them 
generally gives alarm, it should be avoided. 
When applied to the chest for any inflammatory 
attack, expose as little of the surface during the 
time the leeches are drawing as possible, lest fresh 
cold be given. 
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THE MODE OF APPLYING THEM. — First, wash 
the part and dry it thoroughly. Then the 
readiest mode of applying the leeches is to take 
off the lid of the chip box in which they are sent, 
placing the mouth of the box on the part to which 
they are to be applied. Keep it steadily there for 
ten minutes, and then hft up the edge, and you 
will generally find that the leeches have taken. 
Next separate their tails from the bottom of the 
box, and so remove it. If the leeches take well, 
at the expiration of twenty minutes or half an 
hour they will drop off, filled, having done their 
duty, with the exception, perhaps, of a solitary 
one still adhering, but idle. This should be at 
once separated, not by forcibly detaching it, but 
by means of a little salt put on its head. It isa 
great mistake to allow a single leech to remain on 
for an hour or more after the others have dropped 
off, doing nothing, while it wearies and exhausts 
the child. The leech-bites are now to be sponged 
with warm water, or a bread and water poultice 
applicd, as may have been directed by the medical 
attendant. In children, however, a poultice is 
seldom ordered ; and so having been sponged for 
ten minutes, a pledget of lint is to be placed over 
the part, and steady pressure made upon it, and 
kept up by the ends of the fingers for five or ten 
minutes, and subsequently by means of a bandage 
or otherwise — being always most careful not in 
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any degree to disturb the lint. In general this 
quickly puts a stop to the bleeding. 


THE MODE OF ARRESTING THE BLEEDING. — 
Difficulty sometimes arises in putting a stop to 
the bleeding from leech-bites; a matter of con- 
siderable importance in the case of a delicate 
infant. And in order to prevent the serious con- 
sequences that sometimes happen from this source 
to children, the bleeding should always be stopped 
before the patient is left for the night. Again, it 
is always prudent to apply them only over some 
bone, so that pressure may be effectually applied. 
The following measures may be resorted to for 
arresting the bleeding when necessary : — 

1. Expose the surface of the part to the ex- 
ternal air, so that a coagulum of blood may form 
at the orifice: this simple mode will frequently 
arrest it. 

2. If this fail, make compression upon the part: 
this is one of the most effectual means of restrain- 
ing hemorrhage. It is to be effected by placing 
a small portion of scraped lint over each leech- 
bite, and pressing on them with the points of the 
fingers (previously greased with cold cream that 
they may not, when taken away, disturb the lint) 
for five or ten minutes. 

3. If the compression fails in stopping the 
bleeding, or from the situation of the leech-bites 
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it cannot be adopted, because there is no firm point 
of resistance upon which to make pressure, the part 
may be dusted with starch or gum arabic powder, 
or, if this is of no avail, the wound may be touched 
with lunar caustic. 

If none of these measures are successful, the 
assistance of the medical attendant must be ob- 
tained; and if firm pressure be made upon the 
part, no serious loss of blood can ensue before his 
arrival. 

Leeches should never be resorted to by a parent 
for any of the diseases of infancy, without medical 
direction. 


SECT. V. —- BLISTERS. 


' A blister should never be applied for any in- 
fantile disease, except when ordered by a medical 
man, as its injudicious use might greatly aggravate 
the complaint. 

‘There are also one or two precautions in refer- 
ence to the mode of the application of a blister, 
which it is always right for a parent to attend to. 
A blister should never be applied to any part 
where the skin is excoriated or broken; and from 
the great irritability of the skin of a child, it 
should never be allowed to remain on longer than 
from two to four hours. At the expiration of this 
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time, the surface will usually become red and in- 
flamed ; and, if the blister is removed, and the 
part dressed with fresh spermaceti ointment spread 
on lint, or with a soft bread and water poultice, a 
full blister will soon be raised: the little patient 
is thus saved much suffering, and a very trouble- 
some sore prevented. A piece of tissue or silver 
paper, previously moistened with almond oil, in- 
terposed between the blister and the skin, will 
answer the same purpose; the blister will act 
well, and the evils before alluded to will be pre- 
vented. 

After a blister has been on two or three hours 
its edge should always be carefully raised, to 
ascertain the effect produced; and if the surface 
be much inflamed, more particularly if little points 
of vesication (watery bladders) are present, it 
should be removed. If the medical attendant has 
not ordered the blister to be kept open, the little 
bladder or bladders are now to be slightly snipped 
with the points of a sharp pair of scissors, the fluid 
let out, and the part dressed with a piece of lint (pre- 
viously spread with spermaceti ointment) the exact 
size of the blistered surface. But if it is intended 
to keep up a discharge from the part, the cuticle 
must first be removed to a greater or less extent, 
according to previous directions, and then dressed 
with the ointment ordered. 
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SECT. VL. — POULTICES. 


BREAD AND WATER POULTICE. — Although 
this is one of the commonest applications in use, 
it is rarely well made or properly applied. It 
thus becomes injurious rather than useful; adding 
to the inflammation or irritation of the part, 
instead of soothing and allaying it. Nothing, 
however, is more simple than the mode of its pre- 
paration. Cut slices of stale bread of sufficient 
quantity, scald out a basin, put the bread into it, 
pour upon it boiling water, cover it over, and let 
it remain for ten minutes; next stir the bread 
about in the water, or if necessary, chop it a little 
with the edge of the knife, and drain off the water 
by holding the knife on the top of the basin, but 
do not press the bread, as is usually done; then 
take it out lightly, and spread it upon some soft 
linen so that it shall be in thickness half an inch, 
and of a size large enough to cover the whole of 
the inflamed part, and a little more. Apply it 
just warm enough to be borne, and cover it well 
with oiled silk. A poultice thus made will act 
as a local tepid bath to the inflamed part; and 
the oiled silk preventing evaporation, it will be 
found, when taken off, as moist as the first moment 
that it was put on. 
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LINSEED MEAL POULTICE.— This is seldom 
made properly; the late Mr. Abernethy thus de- 
scribed how it ought to be made: —“ Scald your 
basin,” he says, “by pouring a little hot water 
into it, then put a small quantity of finely-ground 
linseed meal into the basin, pour a little hot water 
on it, and stir it round briskly until you have 
well «incorporated them; add a little more meal 
and a little more water, then stir it again. Do 
not Jet any lumps remain in the basin, but stir 
the poultice well, and do not be sparing of your 
trouble. If properly made, it is so well worked 
together that you might throw it up to the ceiling, 
and it would come down again without falling in 
pieces ; it is, in fact, like a pancake. What you 
do next, is to take as much of it out of the basin 
as you may require, lay it on a piece of soft 
linen, let it be about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and so wide that it may cover the whole of the 
inflamed part.” 


MUSTARD POULTICE.— This is an invaluable 
application in some of the diseases of infancy and 
childhood, and therefore frequently ordered. It 
is made as follows: — First mix two-thirds of 
mustard flour and one-third of wheaten flour, as 
much as you will require for your poultice. 
Then scald out a basin with boiling water, —into 
this put your mixture of mustard and wheaten 
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flour, pour a little hot water on it, stir it round, 

and add water sufficient to make it the con- 
sistenee of thick paste. Then spread on soft 
linen about a quarter of an inch thick, the size 
ordered, and apply next the skin. The time it 
is to be kept on will depend upon the individual 
sensibility of the skin of the child; but in general, 
from fifteen to twenty minutes will be found 
amply sufficient. This application must at all 
times be carefully watched; for if it remain on 
too long, ulceration and even death of the part 
might ensue; therefore, directly the skin is found 
tolerably red, the poultice should be removed. 
After its removal, a soft piece of linen is to be 
put over the part, and if very painful it may be 
dressed with spermaceti ointment. 


SECT. Vil. —~ BATHS. 


Baths are much resorted to during infancy and 
childhood, both in health and in disease. In the 
former state, they constitute an important measure 
of hygeiene (this has been briefly alluded to under 
the section “ Bathing”), and in the latter, a 
valuable remedial agent. Their indiscriminate 
use, however, might be followed by serious con- 
sequences; it is therefore important to point out 
a few rules for their judicious employment. 
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CoLD WATER PLUNGE BATH.—~TIt consists of 
water in its natural degree of heat; its temper- 
ature varying, according to the season of the year 
or other circumstances, from 30° to 60°. 

The phenomena produced upon a strong and 
healthy boy plunging into this bath will be as 
follows: — He will first experience a sensation of 
cold, *followed by slight shuddering, and, if the 
immersion has been sudden, a peculiar impression 
on the nervous system, called a shock. Almost 
immediately after the shock, the feeling of cold 
will vanish, and give place to a sensation of 
warmth, speedily diffusing itself over the whole 
frame. If the boy leaves the bath at this time, 
or, at all events, before the warmth of the body 
goes off, and quickly dresses himself, a renewal 
of the reaction which had followed the shock of 
immersion will be experienced; he will be in g 
most delightful glow,—there will be a general 
feeling of enjoyment, accompanied by a sensible 
increase of animal power, and invigoration of the 
whole system. But, on the other hand, if the 
boy greatly prolong his stay in the water, no 
reaction will ensue, and he will become chilly, 
which will gradually increase to a strong and 
general shivering ;— his feet and legs will become 
benumbed, and the whole body will soon be 
languid, exhausted, and powerless. The same 
result will happen to the young and delicate 
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infant, if plunged into this bath; the same sen- 
sations will be produced; except that here the 
shock is scarcely followed by any reaction, and 
therefore from the first moment of the immersion, 
the shivering and consequent train of sensations 
occur. This arises from the infant at birth having 
less power of producing heat than when a 
advanced in age. 

From the foregoing remarks, then, it will be 
seen, that,’in early infancy, the cold bath is in- 
admissible, and water of a higher temperature 
than that which feels cool to the hand of the nurse 
should always be used at this age. But that, as 
the child grows older, —if of a healthy and vi- 
gorous constitution, — the cold bath is unques- 
tionably most desirable; and, if used in a proper 
manner, will be found to act as a most powerful 
tonic to the system. The summer is of course the 
only period of the year when the cold plunging 
bath can be resorted to for the child. 


SEA BATHING.—When sea bathing can be 
obtained, it is even more conducive to the health 
of the child than the fresh water plunge bath; 
for the sea-water is more tonic, stimulant, and 
bracing, than fresh. The period of the year best 
adapted for sea bathing is the summer and au- 
tumn. The best time of the day for bathing is 
two or three hours after breakfast ; except in very 
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hot weather, when an earlier hour must be chosen. 
Exercise is always useful previously to the bath; 
but it must be gentle, so as not to induce fatigue 
or much perspiration. Then the bath must be 
entered suddenly, with a plunge, inasmuch as an 
instantaneous immersion produces a greater re- 
action than a gradual immersion. It is a matter 
of importance, however, in bathing children, that 
they should not be terrified by the immersion, and 
every precaution should be taken to prevent this. 
The length of time of remaining in will depend 
upon circumstances. One dip only is enough at 
the first bath. Subsequently the time of remain- 
ing in the water may be prolonged, but this must 
be increased gradually; the positive necessity of 
leaving the bath while there still remains sufficient 
power of reaction being always kept in mind. 
Exercise in the water, particularly that of swim- 
ming, is highly useful. The body should be 
speedily and well dried, immediately upon coming 
out; a rough jack towel is an excellent means of 
accomplishing this purpose, while at the same time 
it insures considerable friction of the surface of 
the skin. If the boy is in sound health, he may 
bathe daily. 

As a remedy, sea bathing is highly serviceable. 
Its employment, however, requires much caution, 
and great mischief is sometimes committed by its 
indiscriminate use. 
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The child of a strumous habit may be greatly 
benefited by sea bathing, united with a few years’ 
residence on the coast. Indeed, by carefully fol- 
lowing up a course of sea bathing, a suitable diet, 
and a judicious mode of living, the very tempera- 
ment of the individual may be all but changed, 
and a power of activity imparted to the system,,. 
productive eventually of comparatively strong and 
robust health. A parent will do wisely, therefore, 
to send a child of such a habit to a school on the 
coast. Great caution, however, must be observed 
when bathing is commenecd, lest the shock be too 
powerful for the energies of the system, and be 
not followed by the necessary degree of reaction. 
It will be prudent to begin with the tepid bath 
(85° to 92°), and gradually reduce the temper- 
ature until the open sea can be resorted to without 
fear. The measures already mentioned for pro- 
moting reaction— exercise previous to immersion ; 
the immersion at first only momentary, and fol- 
lowed by strong friction — must be diligently 
regarded in such a case. 

In the child of a delicate and feeble habit, much 
out of health, whose general debility is depend- 
ent on some organic disease, sea bathing is not 
only improper, but dangerous. Instead of being 
strengthened, such a child will be rendered more 
weak and debilitated. On the other hand, when 
the child is of a weak and relaxed habit, but free 
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from organic disease, the cold bath will be highly 
useful, provided sufficient power of reaction exist 
in the system. In this case the skin and flesh of 
the child is relaxed and flabby; there is a great 
tendency to warm perspirations in bed, capricious 
appetite, confined or relaxed bowels, indisposition 
to exertion, and weariness from the slightest 
effort. 


SHOWER BATH. — The effects of the shower 
bath are, on the whole, similar to those of the 
plunge bath of the same degree ‘of temperature 
except that the immediate shock of the shower bath 
is in general felt to be greater than that from simple 
immersion. This, however, may be met by putting 
warm water into the bottom of the bath in suffi- 
cient quantity to cover the ankles of the indivi- 
dual taking the bath, which tends at once to 
lessen the shock, and toincrease the reaction. — 

The apprehension and alarm experienced by 
young children in entering this kind of bath is 
easily overcome, by using at first a modification 
of it lately brought into use. It consists of a 
tin vessel in the form of a large bottle, pierced at 
the bottom like a colander, and terminating 1n 
the upper part in a narrow tube, with an open 
mouth. When put into water it becomes filled, 
which is retained by closing the mouth of the 
tube with the finger; on removing which the 
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water flows gradually out of the sieve-like bottom 
in a gentle shower. This may be used to the 
youngest child. At first the quantity of water 
employed should be small, and its temperature 
warm; as, however, the child grows older and 
accustomed to the bath, the former may be in- 
creased, and the latter lowered. Its tonic effect 
may be augmented by the addition of bay salt, 
and by much active rubbing. 

As the child gets older the common form of 
shower bath may be used, and throughout the 
year, if he enjoy robust health; during the win- 
ter season, however, the water should be made 
tepid. This bath should be taken immediately 
upon rising from bed. A warm sheet to throw 
round the person of the child directly he comes 
out of the bath is always desirable in the winter 
months. 


ABLUTION, OR SPONGING. — By ablution is 
meant the process of applying water to the surface 
of the body by means of a sponge or towel. It is 
one of the best substitutes for the cold bath; and 
if done quickly and thoroughly, produces a glow 
and invigoration of frame almost equal to the 
former. It is also the surest preventive against 
catching cold. 

Every child in health ought to be obliged, 
every morning of its life (when other means of 
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bathing cannot be obtained), upon rising, and 
while the body still retains all the warmth of the 
bed, to sponge the whole body. If too young to 
do it for himself, it must be done for him. Salt 
or vinegar should be added to the water’ and if 
the boy be robust, cold water may be used 
throughout the year; if not, in the winter season 
it must be made tepid. 

As a remedy, cold water sponging, and the ap- 
plication of ice and iced water, are often ordered 
under certain states of disease by the medical at- 
tendant, aud frequently followed by delightful 
results. But it is necessary that they should be 
properly applied to do good. 

Cold water sponging is a convenient and grate- 
ful method of moderating febrile heat of the sur- 
face, provided undoubted powers of reaction be 
present in the system. It is frequently ordered, 
therefore, to be employed in eruptive fevers, 
as measles, scarlet fever, small~pox, and other 
fevers; and also in some local inflammations, par- 
ticularly of the brain. Vinegar may be added to 
the water under these circumstances with advan- 
tage. It should at first be used tepid or cool, but 
afterwards cold. As a general rule, the more 
dry and parched the heat of the surface, the more 
urgent the necessity for the application of the 
cold, and the more frequently and fearlessly ought 
it to be renewed, — every hour or half-hour not 
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‘too- often. Should the child fall. asleep 
during the process, and begin to perspire, it must 
be intermitted, but resumed again on a recurrence 
of the parching heat. 

Ice and iced water are most frequently em- 
ployed in affections of the brain. The former is 
most conveniently applied in a well-cleaned pig’s 
bladder, which should be half filled with broken 
fragments of the ice. The bladder prevents 
moisture about the clothes, and, from its smooth 
and pliant nature, readily accommodates itself to 
every part of the child’s head. If iced water is 
used, care must be taken that the cloths are suffi- 
ciently large to cover the whole of the head, and 
they should be doubled to prevent their getting 
rapidly warm. Indeed, in applying cold locally, 
as in inflammation of the brain, one rule it is of 
‘the utmost importance to observe, viz. that the 
‘application of the cold shall be continuous; 
therefore a second set of cold cloths or bags of 
ice should be applied before the former has become 
warm. This plan, especially pursued during the 
night, along with judicious internal treatment, 
will save many children from perishing under the 
most insidious and fatal disease of childhood — 
water on the brain. 

If neither water of a sufficiently low denne 
rature, nor ice, can be procured, then recourse 
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Warm BaTH.—The warm bath judiciously 
prescribed is one of the most valuable remedial 
agents we possess, and the means for promptly 
administering it should always be at hand; but 
although powerful for good, when misapplied, it 
is equally powerful for mischief. For instance, 
in active inflammatory affections, before the loss 
of blood, the use of the warm bath would greatly 
ageravate the disease; and yet, for an infant 
with active inflammation of the respiratory organs, 
it is continually resorted to. Again, nothing is 
more common than for a child, when attacked 
with convulsions, to be put immediately in the 
warm bath; and, generally speaking, it is ex- 
tremely beneficial in this class of diseases ; but it 
is sometimes no less prejudicial, when applied 
without due examination of the peculiarities of 
individual cases. For in plethoric and gross chil- 
dren, the local abstraction of blood from the head, 
and the complete unloading of the alimentary 
canal, are often necessary to render such a mea- 
sure beneficial, or even free from danger. In 
convulsions, however, and particularly when aris- 
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itty from teething, a parent may, without hesi- 
tation, at any time immerse the feet of the infant 
in water as warm as can be borne, at the same 
time that cloths wet with cold water are applied 
to the head and temples. 

As a preventive, where there is a tendency to 
disease, the warm bath may be employed without 
scruple, and will be found most serviceable. Its 
value in this point of view is very great, and it is 
to be regrétted that it is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated and used. For example, a severe cold has 
been taken, and inflammation of the air-tubes is 
threatened: only put the child into a warm bath, 
and, with the common domestic remedies, a very 
serious attack may be warded off. Again, in the 
commencement of a diarrhoea, a warm bath, and 
discontinuing the cause of the attack, will alone 
suffice to cure; and, moreover, in the protracted 
diarrhoea attendant upon teething, where, after 
various remedies have been tried in vain, the child 
has lost flesh and strength to an apparently hope- 
less degree, recovery has been brought about by 
the simple use of the warm bath. 

dn the treatment of scrofulous children, warm 
and tepid bathing is of great value. In such 
cases, a course of warm sea bathing, with active 
friction over the whole surface after each bath, 
will at once relieve that abdominal fulness which 
is generally present, improve the functions of the 
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skin, and give tene and vigour to the whole 
system. Towards the termination of such a 
course of baths, their temperature must be gra- 
dually reduced till they become tepid (85° to 92°). 

The opinion that warm baths generally relax is 
erroneous: they are, no doubt, debilitating when 
used by persons of a weak and relaxed constitu- 
tion, or when continued too long; but, on the con- 
trary, they invariably give tone when employed 
in the cases to which they are properly appli- 
cable. 

There are certain rules for the use of the warm 
bath, which should be invariably acted up to. 
Their neglect might be followed by serious con- 
sequences. 

Temperature of the water.— When the warm 
bath is used as a measure of hygeiene, as a general 
rule, any degree of temperature may be chosen 
between 92° and 98°, which appears to be most 
agreeable to the child; but on no account must 
98° be exceeded. When ordered as a remedial 
measure, the temperature will of course be fixed 
by the medical attendant. 

The same degree of temperature must be kept 
up during the whole period of immersion. For 
this purpose the thermometer must be kept in the 
bath, and additions of warm water made as the 
temperature is found to decrease. These additions 
of warm water, however, must be regulated by 
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thie gndications of the thermometer, and not by. 
the feelings of the child. 

Period of remaining in the bath: — This must 
depend upon circumstances. As a measure of 
hygetene, it must be varied according to the age of 
the child. For the first four or five weeks, the 
‘infant should not be kept in beyond three or four 
minutes; and the duration must afterwards be 
gradually prolonged as the child advances in age, 
until it extends to a quarter of an hour,—a 
period which may be allowed after 1t has attained 
the age of four years. 

When the bath is employed as a remedial agent, 
the time of immersion must be prolonged; this 
will be determined by the medical adviser. Speak- 
ing generally, a quarter of an hour may be said 
to be the shortest period, an hour the longest, and 
half an hour the medium. 

“When in the bath, care must be taken that the 
child’s body is immersed up to the shoulders or 
neck, otherwise that part of the body which is 
out of the bath (the shoulders, arms, and chest), 
being exposed to the cooler temperature of the air, 
will be chilled. 

When the infant or child is taken out of the 
bath, the general surface, especially the feet, must 
be carefully rubbed dry with towels previously 
warmed; and when one of the objects of the bath 
is to excite much perspiration, the child should 
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be sssisticihemepiaaliad dannel-and, put to bed. 
When, however, the object ia. net to exéite per: 
spiration, the child may be dreseed.in his ordinary 
clothing, but should not be allowed to expose him- 
self to the open air for at least an hour, ... 
Time of using the batk.— When resorted to 
for sudden illness, the bath must of course be em- 
ployed at any time needed. When used for any 
complaint of long standing, or as a measure of 
hygeiene, as a general rule, it should be taken 
between breakfast and dinner, about two hours 
after the former, or an hour and a half before the 
latter. This implies thatan infant should never 
be put into the bath after having been freely 
nourished at the breast. Neither should it ever 
be used when the child is in a state of free perspi- 
ration from exercise, or on awaking from sleep. 


Foot-BaTu. — A partial warm bath, such ‘as 
the foot-bath, is one of the safest and most fre- 
quently employed in the nursery. It is of much 
service in warding off many complaints. If a 
child get the feet wet, plunging them into warm 
water will often prevent any ill consequences ; 
and even when the first chill and slight shiverings 
which usher in disease have been complained of, 
the disorder may sometimes be cut short by the 
use of a foot bath, continued till Hanes perspiration 
occurs. 
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It is frequently ordered during teething, and in 
affections of the head. In these cases the inten- 
tion is not merely to produce a gentle and ge- 
neral perspiration, but it is more particularly used 
to draw the blood from the head and body to the 
feet. The temperature of the water should be 
raised as high as can be borne, and it must be 
kept up by the occasional addition of fresh hot 
water. The vessel employed should be deep. 
enough to permit the water to reach the knees, 
and a blanket must be thrown around the little 
patient and the bath. After the child has re- 
mained in from ten minutes to a quarter of an 
hour, the feet and legs must be rubbed perfectly 
dry, woollen stockings drawn on, and the child 
put into a warm bed. 

A mustard foot-bath is made by the addition of 
a table-spoonful of mustard flour to every gallon 
of water. In convulsions excited by difficult 
teething, this bath is most useful, and may always 
be resorted to without fear by the mother. Its 
good effects will be much enhanced if, at the same 
time, a piece of flannel wet with cold water is ap- 
plied over the head and temples, or ae water 
may be sprinkled on the face. 
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SECT. VIL. —~ VACCINATION. 


There are several circumstances connected with 
vaccination, namely, the age and condition of the 
child upon whom it is to be performed, — the pro- 
gress in appearance of the vaccine vesicle, ——and 
the maternal management of the child during the 
process, with which a parent ought to be more or 
less acquainted. The application of this remedy 
ever requires care and judgment, and for want of 
these it has frequently failed to confer the ines- 
timable benefits it possesses, particularly in the 
hands of those charitable, but unprofessional in- 
dividuals who are in the habit of gratuitously 
vaccinating the poor in remotesdistricts in which 
they live, and where medical aid can only with 
difficulty be obtained. A desire to remedy this 
evil, in however slight degree, induces me to give 
a few hints upon the subject; and if these observ- 
ations do no more than excite a greater attention 
to the subject, they will do some good.* 


* The following extract from the Report of the National 
Vaccine Establishment (dated 1839), points out the causes of 
failure, and at the same time shows that there is no real ground 
for any loss of confidence in the protective power of cow-pox, It 
is signed by four of the medical officers. “We are convinced 
that the indiscriminate vaccination which has been practised in 
this country by ignorant and unqualified persons, with but little 
or no regard to the condition of body of the person to be vac- 
cinated, to the selection of the vaccine lymph, or to the progress 
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The most favourable time for vaccinating an 
infant is between the age of six weeks and four 
months; a period that is prior to the irritation of 
teething, and also subsequent to the extreme irri- 
tability of first infancy. Should, however, small- 
pox be very prevalent, and in the near neighbour- 
hood, rather than expose the infant to its contagious 
influence, it should be vaccinated at once. There 
will be but little risk in this measure, even if re- 
sorted to immediately after its birth. 

The child, when operated upon, should be as 
far as possible in perfect health. If disease be 
present in the system—=if it be the period of den- 
tition — if the bowels are at all disordered, or if 
there be any eruption on the surface of the body, 
vaccination should, be postponed, unless from the 
pressure of some extreme necessity. And again, 
if it be positively necessary from circumstances to 
vaccinate during the presence of a chronic erup- 
tion, there is no objection to this; for it is not un- 
likely that it will be benefited by the introduction 
of the vaccine disease; but on some future oc- 
casion the vaccination ought to be repeated in 
order to test the efficiency of the former trial. 
and character of the vesicle to be formed, are to be regarded 
amongst the main causes of the occasional failure of vaccination. 
We have the opportunity of bearing our most ample testimony 
to the continuance of the efficiency of the original vaecine lymph 
introduced by Dr, Jenner, through nearly a million of subjects 


successively, of whom many thousands have been exposed with 
entire impunity to small-pox in its most malignant form.” 
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The vaccine matter to be employed must be 
what is called active virus, or it will be of no use: 
that is to say, it must be taken from a vesicle 
before a certain date after vaccination; namely, 
between the fifth and eighth day. The health 
and constitution of the child, too, from whence 
the virus is taken, should always be carefully re- 
garded. A child in perfect health, with no cu- 
taneous affection or vicious constitutional taint, is 
the only subject from whom it ought éver to be 
propagated. 

When the vaccination has been successfully 
performed upon a healthy infant, the puncture on 
the second day may be felt elevated. On the 
third or fourth a small red pimple is to be seen, 
and if examined with a magnifying glass, sur- 
rounded by a slight efflorescence. On the fifth 
day a distinct vesicle becomes apparent to the eye, 
circular in form, having an elevated edge and 
depressed centre. On the eighth day it appears 
distended with a clear lymph, is either pearl co- 
loured or slightly yellow, and is at its greatest 
perfection. 

On the evening of this day an inflamed ring 
begins to form around the base of the vesicle, 
which continues to increase during the two fol- 
lowing days; it is circular in form, and its dia- 
meter extends from one to three inches. It is at 
its height on the tenth day, when there is con- 
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siderable hardness and swelling of the subjacent 
parte; on the eleventh day it begins to fade, ge- 
nerally from the centre to the circumference, 
sometimes forming two or three concentric rings 
of a bluish tinge. 

After the tenth day the vesicle itself begins to 
decline, the centre first turns brown, and the 
whole is gradually converted into a hard round 
scab of a dark mahogany colour. About the 
twenty-first day this crust falls off, leaving a per- 
manent circular cicatrix, somewhat depressed, and 
marked with six or eight minute pits. 

Such is the course of a true vaccine vesicle ; and 
if there be a shadow of a doubt that the vaccina- 
tion is defective in any one of the above points, 
especially if the inflamed ring do not appear, the 
operation should be performed again. 

, Some children pass through the disorder with- 
out the slightest indication of constitutional dis- 
turbance, which is not to be looked upon as by 
any means essential to the success of the vaccine 
process. If the constitutional symptoms manifest 
themselves, it will be about the seventh or eighth 
day; the infant will be restless and hot, and the 
bowels more or less disordered. It is not an un- 
common circumstance to find about the tenth day 
an eruption, showing itself on the extremities of 
the child, sometimes extending to the trunk of the 
bedy. It continues for three or four days; occa- 
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sionally until after the vaccine scab has fallen off. 
This eruption is chiefly met with in children of 
fall habits, in whom numerous vesicles have been 
raised, which discharge freely. 

Internal treatment is rarely required during 
vaccination, except now and then a mild aperient, 
such as a tea-spoonful of castor oil. Febrile symp- 
toms, however, sometimes manifest themselves, 
when it becomes necessary. The chief thing to 
be attended to in the management ia to protect 
the vesicles, as they enlarge, from injury, particu- 
larly from the sixth or seventh day. If, unfor- 
tunately, from friction or other cause, the in- 
flammation and swelling around the pustule should 
become severe, cold water, or a weak solution of 
Goulard’s extract, or a bread and water poultice 
must be applied. 

Every effort to communicate the vaccine disease 
will now and then fail; the child will not take 
the vaccination. When a case of this kind is 
met with, after a fair number of trials with fresh 
and active virus, the little patient should be left 
for a few months in the hope that some change 
may take place in the system, and then another 
trial be instituted. 

Experience has long proved that the predispo- 
sition to receive cow-pox is not equally great in 
all persons, nor at all times; and that in some 
individuals there exists through life an insuscepti- 
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bility to the vaccine disease. The child of a 
weak and unhealthy constitution will not unfre- 
quently be found indisposed to take the vaccina- 
tion, but in this case the inaptitude is temporary; 
whilst on the other hand, when this indisposition 
is met with in a healthy and robust condition of 
body, it will most probably last through life. 
Happily, however, experience has further shown 
that in most of these instances the individual is 
equally insusceptible of the small-pox disease. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF TEETHING, AND HINTS ON THE PERMA- 
NENT OR ADULT TEETH. 


THE infant at birth has no teeth visible; the 
mouth is toothless. It possesses, however, hidden 
in the jaw, the rudiments of two sets; the first 
of these which make their appearance are called 
the temporary or milk teeth ; the second, the per- 
manent or adult teeth, and these come up as the 
former fall out, and so gradually replace them. 


The first set of teeth, or milk-teeth as they 
are called, are twenty in number; they usually 
appear in pairs, and those of the lower jaw gene- 
rally precede the corresponding ones of the upper. 
The first of the milk-teeth is generally cut about 
the sixth or seventh month, and the last of the 
set at various periods, from the twentieth to the 
thirtieth months. Thus the whole period occu- 
pied by the first dentition may be estimated at 
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from a year and a half to two years. The pro- 
cess varies, however, in different individuals, both 
as to its whole duration, and as to the periods 
and order in which the teeth make their appear- 
ance. It is unnecessary, however, to add more 
upon this point. 

Their development is a natural process, It is 
too frequently, however, rendered a painful and 
difficult one, by errors in the management of the 
regimen and health of the infant, previously to 
the coming of the teeth, and during the process 
itself. 

Thus, chiefly in consequence of injudicious 
management, it is made the most critical period 
of childhood. Not that I believe the extent of 
mortality fairly traceable to it, is by any means 
so great as has been stated; for it is rated as high 
as one sixth of all the children who undergo it. 
Still, no one doubts that first dentition is frequently 
a period of great danger to the infant. It there- 
fore becomes a very important question to an 
anxious and affectionate mother, how the dangers 
and difficulties of teething can in any degree be 
diminished, or, if possible, altogether prevented. 
A few hints upon this subject, then, may be use- 
ful. I shall consider, first, the management of 
the infant, when teething is accomplished without 
difficulty ;—-and, secondly, the management of 
the infant when it is attended with difficulty. 
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I. The management of the infant when teething 
is without difficulty.—In the child of a healthy 
constitution, which has been properly, that is, 
naturally fed, upon the milk of its mother alone, 
the symptoms attending teething will be of the 
mildest kind, and the management of the infant 
most simple and easy. 

Symptoms.—'The symptoms of natural denti- 
tion (which this may be fairly called) are, an in- 
creased flow of saliva, with swelling and heat of 
the gums, and occasionally flushing of the cheeks. 
The child frequently thrusts its fingers, or any 
thing within its grasp, into its mouth. Its thirst 
is increased, and it takes the breast more fre- 
quently, though, from the tender state of the 
gums, for shorter periods than usual. It is fret- 
ful and restless; and sudden fits of crying and 
occasional starting from sleep, .with a slight ten- 
dency to vomiting, and even looseness of the 
bowels, are not uncommon. Many of these 
symptoms often - precede the appearance of the 
tooth by several weeks, and indicate that what is 
called “breeding the teeth” is going on. In 
such cages, the symptoms disappear in a few days, 
to recur again when the tooth approaches the 
surface of the gum. 

Treatment.— The management of the infant 
in this case is very simple, and seldom calls for 
the interference of the medical attendant. The 
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child ought to be much in the open air, and well 
exercised: the bowels should be kept freely open 
with castor oil; and be always gently relaxed at 
this time. Cold sponging employed daily, and 
the surface of the body rubbed dry with as rough 
a flannel as the delicate skin of the child will 
bear; friction being very useful. The breast 
should be given often, but not for long at a time ; 
the thirst will thus be allayed, the gums kept 
moist and‘ relaxed, and their irritation soothed, 
without the stomach being overloaded. The 
mother must also carefully attend, at this time, to 
her own health and diet, and avoid all stimulant 
food or drinks. 

From the moment dentition begins, pressure 
on the gums will be found to be agreeable to the 
child, by numbing the sensibility and dulling the 
pain. For this purpose coral is usually employed, 
or a piece of orris-root, or scraped liquorice root ;: 
a flat ivory ring, however, is far safer and better, 
for there is no danger of its being thrust into tho. 
eyes or nose. Gentle friction of the gums, also, 
by the finger of the nurse, is pleasing to the in- 
fant; and, as it seems to have some effect in 
allaying irritation, may be freqently resorted to. 
Ia France, and in this country also, it is very 
much the practice to dip the liquorice-root, and 
other substances, into honey or powdered sugar- 

candy; and in Germany, a small bag, containing 
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a mixture of sugar and spices, is given to the 
infant to suck, whenever it is fretful and uneasy 
during teething. The constant use, however, of 
sweet and stimulating ingredients must do injury 
to the stomach, and renders their sit ha 
very objectionable. 


2. The management of the infant in difficult teeth- 
ing. — In the child which has been partly or alto- 
gether brought up by hand, or who is’of a feeble 
and delicate constitution, or imbued with any 
hereditary taint, the process of dentition will be 
attended with more or less difficulty, and not 
unfrequently with danger. 

Symptoms, — The symptoms of difficult denti- 
tion are of much more aggravated description 
than those which attend the former case; and it 

ig: right that a mother should, to a certain ex- 
mm, be acquainted with their character, that she 
fa cerly request that medical aid, which, if ju- 
“ously applied, will mitigate, and generally 
quickly remove them. 
w=" Ditheult dentition will be attended with pain- 
Eflamation and swelling of the gum, which is 
hotter, of a deeper red than natural, and in- 
tolerant of the slightest pressure. There is often 
great determination of blood to the head, which 
a mother may recognise by the cheeks being red, 
ati and swollea; the eyes red, irritable and 
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watery; and the saliva running from the mouth 
profusely, The fever is great, and the thirst 
extreme. The child is at one time restless and 
irritable, and at another heavy and oppressed: 
the sleep will be broken, and the infant frequently 
awake suddenly and in alarm from its short 
slumbers. Such are the chief symptoms of difficult 
teething, and which will be present to a greater 
or less degree. 

Treatment.— As most of the above symptoms 
are induced by the painful tension of the gum, 
it would seem that the most rational mode of 
attempting their relief is by freely lancing the 
swollen part. Great prejudices, however, still 
exist in the minds of some parents against this 
operation. They think it gives great pain, and 
if the tooth is nat very near, makes its coming 
through the gum subsequently the more difficult. 

With regard to the first objection, the 
is carried through the gum so quickly, thary 
is hardly possible; and the fact that the ir 
will often smile in your fabe after it is done, 
although previously crying from pain, is suffi- 
cient evidence that it is not a very pafhful 
operation. In reference to the second, that the 
sear which ensues, opposes, by its hardness, the 
subsequent progress of the tooth, it is quite 
groundless; for ciecatrices, like all other new- 
formed parts, are much more easily absorbed than 


the original structure. 
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Of the practical utility and perfect safety of 
this operation we have ample proof in its daily 
performance with impunity, and in the instant 
relief which it often affords to all the symptoms. 

Mere scarifying the gums is sometimes all that 
is required, and will afford great relief. This 
operation, therefore, should not be opposed by 
the mother. She, at the same time, should be 
acquainted with its precise object, lest the 
speedy return of the symptoms, afd the non- 
appearance of the expected tooth, might tend to 
bring the operation of lancing the gums into dis- 
repute. 

The parental management of the infant, then, 
and by which much of the pain and difficulty of 
teething may be removed or alleviated, consists in 
attending to the following directions : — 

First, to the state of the mouth.— To this it, is 
an important part of the mother’s duty to pay 
especial attention ; and, by so doing, she will save 
her child much suffering. The condition of the 
mouth should be carefully inspected from time 
to time; and should a swollen gum be discovered, 
it should immediately be attended to, not waiting 
till constitutional symptoms appear before she em- 
ploys proper aid for her child. For this purpose 
the mother should make herself familiar with the 
appearances of the gum under distension and in- 
flammation ; a ni&tter of no difficulty, accompanied, 
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as. this condition usually is, by a profuse secretion 
of saliva, heat of mouth, and at a time when the 
age of the child justifies the supposition that it is 
about to cut its first tooth, or, if it have some 
teeth, that others are about to appear. 

Secondly, to the food. — If a child is teething 
with difficulty, it should always have its quantity 
of nourishment diminished. If it is being fed, 
as well as nursed at the breast, at the time, the 
former should be immediately withheld: if it is 
being fed alone, the only kind of food that should 
be allowed is milk and water. These cases are 
much aggravated by the not uncommon habit of 
parents giving the infant food whenever it cries 
from the irritation attending upon the process; 
and thus a slightly difficult dentition is converted 
into serious disease. 

Thirdly, to the state of the bowels. — These 
must be carefully watched, that they may not 
become confined; it being necessary that they 
should be gently relaxed at this time. If a slight 
diarrhea is present, it must not be checked; if 
it pass beyond this, however, medicine must be 
had recourse to, and great benefit will also arise 
from putting the child into a. warm htp-bath, and 
warmly erotuag'Y a body, but keeping the head 
cool. 

' Fourthly, to the head. — The infant's head 
should* be washed with cold: water night and 
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morning, and no other covering than that which 
nature has provided should be put upon it when 
within doors or asleep; and on no occasion 
should warm felt or velvet hats be worn during 
mild or warm weather, straw or white hats being 
much lighter and cooler. The child should be 
much in the open air. 

The sponging of the infant’s body daily, either 
with cold or tepid water, must depend upon the 
season of the year, and constitution of the child 
as well as upon other circumstances, Sponging 
the head with cold water night and morning is 
almost invariably attended with great benefit, 
and may be resorted to in every case without 
fear; and now and then the use of the warm hip- 
bath for several days together will be ordered 
by the physician, which, by acting upon the 
skin, diminishes the determination of blood to 
the head, and thus forms an important source of 
relief. 

Fifthly, of convulsions. — If they should occur, 
‘and they are not unfrequently excited by difficult 
teething, and then give great alarm to the parent, 
relief will be afforded by immersing the hips, legs, 
and feet of the infant in water as warm as can be 
borne, and at the same time applying over the 
head and temples a piece of flannel wet with cold 
water. I have also often cut the fit short by 
sprinkling cold water in the child’s face while in 
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the bath. The gums should always be looked to, 
and if they appear swollen and painful, at once 
lanced. I have known the most formidable con- 
vulsions to cease immediately after this operation. 

Sirthly, of the use of opiates. — It is the prac- 
tice with some nurses to administer narcotics to 
quiet infants while teething. It is not only ob- 
jectionable, but, from the uncertain effects of 
sedatives upon infants, a very dangerous practice, 
and they ought never to be given, except at the 
suggestion of a medical man. It is far better, if 
the child is restless at night, to have it frequently 
taken out of its cot, and carried about in an airy 
room; for the cool air, and chaage of posture, 
will do much to allay the feverishness and rest- 
lessness of the child; and if sleeplessness should 
still continue, sponge its little face and hands, and 
refreshing sleep will often follow. 

‘From these few hints, it must have been seen 
how much the sufferings from teething may be 
mitigated by judicious management. That, if 
the parent is able to support her infant upon the 
breast alone, teething will be found comparatively 
an easy process, and unattended with danger ; the 
mother thus reaping a delightful reward for all the 
anxieties and privations which nursing necessarily 
involyes. That the child brought up partially, 
or entirely, by hand will always pass through 
dentition with more or less of pain and difficulty ; 
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but that even here, if the diet has been properly 
regulated, much less suffering and inconvenience 
will arise than when less attention has been paid 
to it. And, lastly, that, when teething is diffi- 
cult, how highly important it is to call in proper 
aid at an early period, and to carry out fully the 
directions of the medical attendant, allowing no 
foolish prejudices to interfere with his prescrip- 
tions and management. 

If I stood in need of any argument*to impress 
upon the mind of a parent the importance of at- 
tending to the last injunction, I would simply 
state, that its neglect is but too frequently the 
cause of disease of the brain, terminating in death, 
or a state of idiotcy far worse than death, of which 
I know more than one living instance. 

It may be as well to add, that eruptions about 
the ears, head, face, and various parts of the body, 
very frequently appear during the process of the. 
first teething. If they are slight, they should be 
left alone, being rather useful than otherwige ; if 
they are troublesome, they must receive that kind 
of attention from the parent which will be pointed 
out under the chapter on diseases. The same 
remark applies to enlargements of the glands of 
the neck, which frequently appear at this tinie. 
It is ‘only necessary to make one further remark, 
that in some infants a rash always precedes the 
cutting a tooth. Sometimes it appears in the 
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form of hard elevated pimples as large as peas ; in 
other instances in the form of red patches, of the 
size of a shilling, upon the arms, shoulders, and 
back of the neck. They are always harmless, re- 
quire no particular attention, and eran I doubt 
not, more serious complaints. 


SECT. I, — HINTS ON THE PERMANENT OR ADULT 
TEETH. 
* 

Parents are not sufficiently alive to the import- 
ance of attending to the condition of the mouth 
of their children at the period of changing the first 
for the second set of teeth; they do not seem to 
be aware how much the comfort, appearance, and 
future health of the child depends upon it. Nor 
do they subsequently impress upon the minds of 
their children how necessary, on their part, is the 
observance of certain rules for the preservation 
of the teeth, and how distressing are the effects 
which result from their neglect. It is proposed, 
here, to say a few words for the information and 
guidance of the parent upon this subject. 


The manner in which they appear. — The 
change of the temporary for the permanent or 
adult teeth commences, in the majority of in- 
stances, at about seven years of age; occasionally 
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it oceurs as early as five, and as late as bight years 
and a half. The necessity which exists for this 
change, and the mode by which it is effected, are 
striking and beautiful; it is however not our 
object to enter fully upon its consideration here. 

It has already been observed, that the infant 
is born with the rudiments of two sets of teeth 
in the jaw, although neither make their appear- 
ance till long after birth. The time when, and 
the manner in which the first set appedr has been 
pointed out. Now although these admirably an- 
swer the purposes for which they were given up 
to the seventh year, after this period they fail to 
do so; they are not sufficiently numerous,—in 
their structure they are not strong or durable 
—nor is their power of mastication sufficiently 
great. 

They are not sufficiently large or numerous, 
If the mouth of a child at this age is examined, 
it will be seen, that a considerable interval has 
taken place between the teeth in consequence of 
the growth and expansion of the face; hence a 
larger set has become necessary to fill the arch. 
But it may be asked, do not the teeth grow with 
the growth of the body? and if not, why is it so? 
They do not, and for this reason: the important 
office which these organs are destined to perform 
requires that. they should be composed of a sub- 
stance too dense and. of too low an organization 
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to allow of any subsequent growth and enlarge- 
ment. Thus the size of the teeth is determined 
and acquired before they make their appearance 
through the gums. This being the case, it will 
be readily seen, that the teeth which would be 
of appropriate size in the mouth of the infant, 
would be quite inadequate to the enlarged di- 
mensions of the adult; hence the necessity of 
a second set, exceeding in number and size the 
teeth of tlie first. 

That a necessity also exists at this age, that 
the weak and delicate teeth of childhood should 
be exchanged for a set stronger and more durable 
in their structure, more rebust and more power- 
ful, will be sufficiently apparent, if we only re- 
collect the great change which has gradually been 
taking place in the nature of the food of the two 
epochs of childhood and adult age. 

The second set, or permanent teeth, then, 
lying under the milk-teeth and hidden in the jaw, 
undergo in this situation their full development, 
before they appear above the gum. This occur- 
rence commences about seven years of age, at 
which period the first set begin to fall out, from 
their roots becoming absorbed, and no longer 
retaining their hold of the jaw; to be entirely 
replaced in the course of a few years by the per- 
‘Manent set, which thus succeeds them. . The first 
teeth of this set which make their appearance are 
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the large double teeth, which emerge from the gum 
immediately behind the last of the temporary set. 
Next the two front teeth of the lower j jaw fall 
out, and are succeeded by two others.of similar 
character and form, but of larger size; then the 
two corresponding teeth of the upper row are 
cast off, and their place supplied; shortly after 
the teeth immediately adjoining these; then the 
double teeth of the first set are exchanged for 
their emaller successors of the second.- The eye- 
teeth after a time begin to make their appear- 
ance; and then more double teeth; making in all 
twenty-eight teeth, and occupying in their de- 
velopment from the seventh to the fourteenth 
year of age. They are not, however, yet com- 
plete; for between the latter date and the 
twenty-first year four more teeth appear, called 
the wisdom teeth, making the adult set or per- 
manent teeth to amount in all to thirty-two teeth. 
It should be observed, that whilst this is the most 
usual course in which this set appear, the line of 
succession is sometimes different. 


Their value and importance.—It would seem 
almost unnecessary to say a word upon so self- 
evident a truth, and yet perhaps the full extent 
of. this statement is not generally appreciated. 
It has not, perhaps, oceurred to the minds of all, 
that upon the right: position and arrangement of 
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the teeth the beauty and expression of the. cour 
tenance much depends. But so.it is; for how- 
ever regular and perfect the general features, if 
the teeth are irregular or deficient, an unpleasing 
expression, proportionate to the extent of the dis- 
placement, is inevitably produced. Now every 
mother should be alive to this fact, that she may 
early apply to the dentist to have any error of 
the above nature rectified, before it is too late. 

On their complete and entire state also depends 
the perfection of utterance and articulation. The 
child, for instance, makes no attempt at articu- 
lation until it has acquired several teeth; this 
faculty becomes also exceedingly imperfect 
during the process of changing them; from this 
time it continues to improve, until again it is 
permanently impaired in old age, when they are 
finally lost. And so again, if a child lose merely 
a single tooth from the front of its mouth, lisping 
will result; or if a supernumerary or irregular 
tooth be present, the articulation will] be abrupt 
and imperfect: — the former plainly showing the: 
importance of the entireness of the series, and the 
latter, the necessity of regularity in their ee 
ment and position. 

The teeth, however, are chiefly important in 
relation to the part #hey sustain in connection. 
with digestion, viz. the mastication of the food, 
By this act the food, after being received into 
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the mouth, is mixed with the saliva and broken 
dewn, till it becomes of an uniform pulpy con- 
sistence, fit for being easily swallowed, and acted 
upon by the gastric juice on its arrival in the 
stomach. That due mastication of the food is 
essential to healthy digestion, which will be 
promoted or retarded in exact proportion as it 
approaches or falls short of this point, is a fact 
so generally known as scarcely to need, comment. 
Suffice it to add, that, if food be introduced into 
the stemach unmasticated, the gastric juice will 
only act upon its surface; and after a number of 
hours it will be either rejected by vomiting, or 
pass on into the intestine, to give rise to cholic, 
bowel complaints, or flatulence, and very fre- 
quently in children to a serious attack of con- 


vulsions. 


Their management whilst coming. — During the 
advance of the permanent teeth, every parent 
ought to have the mouth of her child inspected 
occasionally, that any irregularity in their position 
or atrangement may be prevented. And it is 
equally her duty to see to it, that she choose a 
competent person to do this, since great mistakes 
are not unfrequently made in this matter, and 
which themselves become tke source of evils far 
more serious than. those, they are intended to 
obviate. “I have known,” says Mr. Bell, “no 
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less than eight or even ten firm teeth forcibly 
removed from the jaws of a child at once, when 
there was not the slightest reason to apprehend 
any evil result from their being left alone.” 
Here there was a most cruel, because unnecessary 
infliction of pain, as well as great hazard incurred 
of seriously injuring the permanent teeth by in- 
_terfering with the secretion of their enamel. 
And besides all this there is another and yet 
greater evil, for, if the temporary teeth be re- 
moved, before the permanent ones are so advanced 
as to be ready to occupy their situation, the arch 
of the jaw will assuredly contract, and when, 
subsequently, the permanent teeth are fully 
formed, there will not be room for them to range 
in their proper situation. Thus the operation 
which was intended to prevent irregularity, be~ 
comes the cause of its occurrence, and that in its 
very worst form, producing a want of accordance 
between the size of the teeth and that of the jaw. 

The eye-teeth generally occasion most anxiety 
to a parent, from the prominent position in which 
they present themselves; but in the majority of 
cases nothing but time is required to reduce them 
to their proper station. But, whatever may be 
the peculiarities of each individual case, the 
dentist will decide what may be required; only, 
I. would again repeat, do not. neglect the occa- 
sional inspection of the mouth gt this age, if you 
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regard the future comfort and appearance of your 
child. 


Means to be used for their preservation. — The 
preservation of the teeth requires attention to 
several points; the first and principal of which is, 
to enforce the habit in the child of thoroughly 
cleaning the teeth by means of water and a brush 
night and morning, and rinsing out the mouth 
after his dinner meal. The brush should not be 
very Hard, as it will not only be more difficult to 
clean the interstices between the teeth, the part 
in which the tartar is most likely to be deposited, 
but by its friction will occasion the gradual 
absorption of the gum and the exposure of the 
neck of the teeth. The hair of the brush should 
be firm and elastic, and not too closely set. If 
there is a tendency to the formation of tartar, 
then it will be necessary to have recourse to some 
tooth-powder. Tooth-powders, however, must be 
chosen with care, as many of them are composed 
of substances highly injurious to the teeth. Mr. 
Bell says, “ many of the tooth-powders which are 
offered for sale, with the promise of rendering the 
teeth beautifully white, perform, for a time, all 
that is promised, at the expense of permanent and 
irremediable injury to the teeth; for they often 
contain a quantity of tartaric or other acid, 
which effects a gradual decomposition of the 
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enamel.” One of the commonest tooth-powders 
of the present day, and which is a very good form, 
is the following :— 


Prepared chalk, three ounces ; 

Orris root, powdered, half an ounce ; 
Powdered myrrh, half an ounce ; 

Cuttle-fish, powdered, one ounce ; 

Essential oil of cinnamon, four drops. — Mix. 


But the best of all dentifrices is the plain cam- 
phorated tooth-powder; for while the camphor 
does no injury to the teeth, it instantly destroys 
those minute creatures which produce the tartar 
and green incrustation on the enamel. “ To pro- 
mote a general cleanliness of the teeth, the fact 
cannot be too often repeated, that a microscopic 
observer, M. Mandl, has discovered that, not only 
the foul mucous covering of the tongue, but the 
tartar of the teeth, consists of the dead remains 
of millions of infusorial animalcule. Leuwenhédek 
discovered Jong ago, that the mucous secretion of 
the human mouth abounded in living specimens 
of these minute beings; but it remained for 
M. Mandl to make known that the tartar of the 
teeth consists of their dead bodies compactly 
united together in one mass, by chemical decom- 
position. When a portion of this tartar of the 
teeth is softened in clear water, and placed under 
a powerful microscope, it is found to consist of 
their delicate skeletons.” oe 
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The best preservative, then, against the form- 
ation of tartar, is to see that the child cleans his 
teeth thoroughly night and morning with the 
brush and water, and also that he rinses out the 
mouth after the dinner meal. And if tartar 
should be disposed to form, then he must in 
addition use tooth-powder. 

If the gums should be tender, irritable, and 
bleed (as is frequently the case when an individual 
gets out of health, or the tartar accumulates) the 
mouth may be washed night and morning with a 
tumbler of tepid water, containing from ten to 
twenty drops of the tincture of myrrh, and the 
same quantity of spirits of camphor; or the 
following form may be used : — 

Alum, one drachm and a half; 
Tincture of myrrh, two drachms ; 
Camphor mixture, five ounces and a half.— Mix. 

The use of acids to the teeth cannot be too 
strongly deprecated: they decompose their sub- 
stance and lead to their rapid decay. Hence the 
whiteness produced by acid tooth powders and 
washes is not less deceitful than ruinous in its 
consequences. As has just been observed, they 
perform all that their vendors promise, causing the 
teeth, for a little while, to become very white and 
beautiful in their appearance, but at the same 
time injuring them irremediably ; the enamel be- 
comes gradually decomposed, the bone of the tooth 
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exposed, and its death is the se conse~ 
quence. 

It is therefore of great iesoranite when acid 
medicines are ordered for children that they should 
be taken through a glass tube, to prevent their 
coming in contact with the teeth. From a want 
of this precaution, I know a lady (and there are 
many such instances) who once had as sound and 
fine a set of teeth as any one could boast of, but 
from this cause has had nearly the whole of the 
upper row destroyed. She was in delicate health ; 
it was judged requisite that she should take for a 
considerable time (with other medicines) sulphuric 
acid: but the glass tube was not thought of, and 
the consequences followed which have been de- 
scribed. 

Calomel, as it is frequently given alone, or 
in the little white powders, in infancy and child- 
hood, by mothers and nurses, is productive of 
serious and indeed irremediable injury to the teeth. 
Mr. Bell says, “‘ The immoderate use of mercury in 
early infancy produces, more perhaps than any 
other similar cause, that universal tendency to 
decay, which, in many instances, destroys almost 
every tooth at an early age. It is certainly not 
unimportant to bear this fact in mind, in the ad- 
ministration of this sovereign remedy, this panacea, 
as many appear to consider it, in infantile diseases.” 

' The teeth are exceedingly apt to suffer from 
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sudden variations of temperature. Fluids, there- 
fore, should never be taken into the mouth so hot 
or so cold as to produce the slightest pain; and, 
for the same reason, the water with which the 
mouth is cleansed should in winter be always 
warm or tepid. When ices are taken, the pre- 
caution of placing them in the centre of the 
mouth, so as to prevent contact with the teeth, 
should be carefully observed. 

There are many other causes which might be 
mentioned as tending to induce decay of the teeth, 
but their consideration here is purposely avoided. 
It is hoped enough has been said to draw the 
parent’s attention to the subject of the teeth, to 
prevent their neglect, and yet at the same time 
to induce a cautious management. 
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PART II. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF THE CHILD 
IN DISHASE. 


In the previous part of this work—devoted to the 
general management of the child in health I 
have endeavoured to teach the young mother, that 
the prevention of disease is her province, not its 
cure; that to this object all her best efforts must 
be directed: and, moreover, that to tamper with 
medicine, when disease has actually commenced, 
is to hazard the life of her offspring. The advan- 
tage, however, of an early and prompt application 
of xemedies in the diseases of childhood, generally 
so active in their progress and severe in their 
character, has induced me to attempt, in this the 
Second Part, to point out how the first symptoms 
of disease may be early detected by the parent. 
The subject has been felt to be a difficult one, and 
to give particular directions, quite out of the 
question; but it is hoped that the suggestions 
thrown out will in some measure answer the im- 
portant purpose intended. The maternal manage- 
ment of disease, however, forms the principal 
portion of this division of the work; a subject 
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which the author regards as of high and serious 
moment. Small as is the attention which has 
been hitherto paid to it, yet, in the diseases of 
infancy and childhood, how invaluable is a careful 
and judicious maternal superintendence to give 
effect to the measures prescribed by the physician! 
~~ how many a child is lost for want of it ! 


. CHAPTER I. 


HINTS FOR THE EARLY DETECTION OF DISEASE 
IN THE CHILD BY THE MOTHER. 


Lire is soon extinguished in infancy. At this 
epoch any disease is formidable, and must be met 
most promptly. It is either sudden and active in 
its assaults, or comes with slow and insidious ap- 
proach. The first signs of its coming on are not 
always visible to an unpractised eye: it may have 
made dangerous advances before the mother’s mind 
is awakened to its presence; and medical aid may 
be solicited when remedies and advice are no longer 
of any avail. 

It is, therefore, highly important that a mother 
should possess such information as will enable her 
to detect disease at its first appearance, and thus 
insure for her child timely medical assistance, and 
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spare herself those painful, but unavailing regrets, 
which would infallibly await her from a supposed 
neglect. This knowledge it will not be difficult 
for her to obtain. She has only to become fami- 
har with those indications which constitute health, 
and she will for the most part be able to detect 
the first appearances of disease. 


SECT. I. —- SIGNS OF HEALTH. 


The signs of health are té be found, first, in 
the healthy performance of the various functions 
of the body; the regular demands made for its 
supply, neither in excess nor deficiency; and a 
similar regularity in its excretions both in quan- 
tity and appearance. 

if the figure of the healthy infant is observed, 
something may be learnt from this. There will 
be perceived such an universal roundness in all 
parts of the child’s body, that there is no such 
thing as an angle to be found in the whole figure; 
whether the limbs are bent or straight, every line 
forms a portion of a circle. The limbs will feel 
firm and solid, and unless they are nent the joints 
cannot be discovered. 

The tongue, even in health, is always white, 
but it will be free from sores,—the skin cool, — 
the eye bright,—the complexion clear, — the 
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head cool, — and the abdomen not projecting too 
far, — the breathing regular, and without effort. 
When awake, the infant will be cheerful and 
sprightly, and, loving to be played with, will often 
break out into its merry, happy, laugh; whilst, 
on the other hand, when asleep, it will appear 
calm, every feature composed, its countenance 
displaying an expression of happiness, and fre- 
quentlyperhaps, lit up with a smile. 


SECT I. —'RIGNS OF DISEASE. 


Just in proportion as the above appearances are 
present and entire, health may be said to exist; 
and just in proportion to their partial or total ab- 
sence disease will have usurped ‘its place. 

We will, however, for the sake of clearness ex- 
amine the signs of disease as they are manifested 
separately by the countenance, — the gestures, — 
in sleep, —- in the stools, — in the cry, — and by 
the breathing and cough. 


THe CouNTENANCE. — In health, the coun- 
tenance of a child is expressive of serenity in 
mind and body; but if the child be unwell, this 
expression will be changed, ahd in a manner 
which, to a certain extent, will indicate what part 
of the system is at fault. 
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The brows will be contracted, if there is pain, 
and its seat is in the head. This is frequently 
the very firet outward sign of any thing being 
wrong, and will occur at the very onset of disease ; 
if, therefore, remarked at an early period, and 
proper remedies used, its notice may prevent one 
of the most fearful of infantile complaints «< 
‘* Water in the Head.” ge 

If this sign is passed by unheededgmind the 
above disease be threatened, soon the eyes will 
become fixed and staring, —the head hot, and 
moved uneasily from side to 'éidetipon the pillow, 
or lie heavily upon the nurse’s arm, — the child 
will start in its sleep, grinding its teeth, and awake 
alarmed and screaming, — its face will be flushed, 
particularly the cheeks (as if rouged), — its hahds 
hot, but feet cold, -— its bowels obstinately. cos- 
tive, or its motions scanty, dark-coloured, and 
foul. 

If the lips are drawn apart, so as to show the 
teeth or gums, the seat of the pain is in the belly. 
This sign, however, will only be present durmg 
the actual existence of suffering; if, therefore, 
there be any doubt whether it exist, preés upon 
the stomach, and watch the effect on the an 
of the countenance. 2h 

If the pain arise simply from irritation of the : 
bowels excited from indigestion, it will be tem-~ 
porary, and the sign will go and come just as the 
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spasm may occur, and slight remedial measures 
will give relief. 

If, however, the disease be more serious, and 
inflammation ensue, this sign will be more con- 
stantly present, and soon the countenance will 
become pale, or sallow and sunken, — the child 
will dread motion, and lie upon its back with the 
kneed*gent up to the belly, —the tongue will be 
loaded, -4eand in breathing, while the chest will 
be segn to heave with more than usual effort, 
the musclés of the belly will remain perfectly 
quiescent. os 

Uf the nostrils are drawn upwards and in quick 
motion, pain exists in the chest. This sign, how- 
ever, will generally be the accompaniment of 
inflammation of the chest, in which case the 
countenance will be discoloured, —the eyes more 
or less staring, and the breathing will be difficuls 
and hurried; and if the child’s mode of respiring 
be watched, the chest will be observed to be 
unmoved, while the belly quickly heaves with 
every inspiration. 

Convulsions are generally preceded by some 
changes in the countenance. The upper lip will 
be drawn up, and is occasionally bluish or livid. 
Ehen there may be slight aquinting, or a singular 
notation of the eye upon its own axis; alternate 
flushing or paleness of the face; and sudden 
animation followed by languor. 
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These signs will sometimes manifest themselves 
many hours, nay days, before the attack occurs ; 
may be looked upon as premonitory ; and if timely 
noticed, and suitable medical aid resorted te, 
the occurrence of a fit may be altogether pre- 
vented. 

The state of the eyes should always be attended 
to. In health they are clear and bright ys it in 
disease they become dull, and give a @geavy ap- 
pearance to the countenance; though after long 
continued irritation they will assume @ degree of 
quickness which is very remuarkaffe, and a sort of 
pearly brightness which is better known from 
observation than it can be from description. 

The direction of the eyes, too, should be re- 
garded, for from this we may learn something. 
When the infant is first brought to the light, 
both eyes are scarcely ever directed to the same 
object: this occurs without any tendency to 
disease, and merely proves that, regarding one 
object with both eyes is only an acquired habit. 
But when the child has come to that age when 
the eyes are by habit directed to the same object, 
and afterwards it loses that power, this circumstance 
alone may be looked upon as a frequent ants 
to disease affecting the head. 


THE GEestuREs.—The gestures of a healthy 
child are all easy and natural; but in sickness 
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those deviations occur, which alone will often 
denote the nature of the disease. 

Suppose an infant to haye acquired the power 
to support itself, to hold its head erect; let sick- 
ness come, its head will droop immediately, and 
this power will be lost, only to be regained with 
the return of health; and during the interval 
every. posture and movement will be that of lan- 
guor. 

The little one that has cus taught itself to 
run ‘alone from chair to chair, having two or 
three teeth pressing upon and irritating the gums, 
will for a time be completely taken off its feet, 
and perhaps lic languidly in its cot, or on its 
nurse’s arm. 

The legs being drawn up to the belly, and 
accompanied by crying, are proofs of disorder and 
pain in the bowels. Press upon this part, and 
your pressure will increase the pain. Look to 
the secretions from the bowels themselves, and 
by their unhealthy character your suspicions, in 
reference to the seat of the disorder, are at once 
confirmed. 

The hands of a child in health are rarely 
carried above its mouth; but let there be any 
thing wrong about the head and pain present, and 
the little one’s hands will be constantly raised to 
the head and face. 

- Sudden starting when awake, as also during 
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sleep, though it occur from trifling causes, should 
never be disregarded. It is frequently connected 
with approaching disorder of the brain. It may 
forebode a convulsive fit, and such suspicion is 
confirmed, if you find the thumb of the child 
drawn in and firmly pressed upon the palm, with 
the fingers so compressed upon it, that the hand 
cannot be forced open without difficulty. . The 
same condition will exist in the toes, but not to 
so great a degree; there may also be a puffy state 
of the back of the hands and feet, and “both foot 
and wrist bent downwards. . 

There are other and milder signs threatening 
convulsions and connected with gesture, which 
should be regarded: —the head being drawn 
rigidly backwards,—an arm fixed firmly to the side, 
or near to it,—as also one of the legs drawn stiffly 
upwards. These signs, as also those enumerated 
above, are confirmed beyond all doubt, if there 
be present certain alterations in the usual habits 
of the child: —if the sleep is disturbed,— if there 
be frequent fits of crying,—-great peevishness of 
temper,—the countenance alternately flushed and 
pale,—sudden animation followed by as sudden a 
fit of languor,—catchings of the breath followed 
by a long and deep inspiration,—all so many pre- 
monitory symptoms of an approaching attack. 


THe SiEEP.— The sleep of the infant in 
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health is quiet, composed, and refreshing. In 
very early infancy, when not at the breast, it is 
for the most part asleep in its cot; and although 
as the months advance it sleeps less, yet when the 
hour for repose arrives, the child is no sooner laid 
down to rest, than it drops off into a quiet, peace- 
ful slumber. 

Not so, if ill. Frequently it will be unwilling 
to be put into its cot at all, and the nurse will be 
obliged to take the infant in her arms; it will 
then sleep but for a short time, and in a restless 
and disturbed manner. 

If it suffer pain, however slight, the counte- 
nance will indicate it; and, as when awake, so 
now, if there is anything wrong about the head, 
the contraction of the eyebrow and grinding of 
the teeth will appear; if any thing wrong about 
the belly, the lips will be drawn apart, showing 
the teeth or gums,—and in both instances there 
will be great restlessness and frequent startings. 


Tyr Sroots.—In the new-born infant the 
motions are dark-coloured, very much like pitch 
both in consistence and appearance. The first 
milk, however, secreted in the mother’s breast, 
acts as an aperient upon the infant’s bowels, and 
thus, in about four-and-twenty hours, it is cleansed. 
away; or if it should not, a tea-spoonful of oe 
oil accomplishes this purpose. 
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From this time, and through the whole of 
infancy, the stools will be of a lightish yellow 
colour, the consistence of thin mustard, having 
little smell, smooth in appearance, and therefore 
free from lumps or white curded matter, and 
passed without pain or any considerable quantity 
of wind. And as long as the child is in health, — 
it will have daily two or three, or even four, of 
these evacuations. But as it grows older, they 
will not be quite so frequent; they will become 
darker in colour, and more solid, though not so 
much so as in the adult. 

Any deviation, then, from the above characters, 
is of course a sign of something wrong; and as a 
deranged condition of the bowels is frequently the 
first indication we have of coming disease, the 
nurse should daily be directed to watch the 
evacuations, Their appearance, colour, and the 
manner in which discharged, are the points prin- 
cipally to be looked to. If the stools have a very 
curdy appearance, or are too liquid, or green, or 
dark-coloured, or smell badly, they are unnatural. 
And in reference to the manner in which they are 
discharged, it should be borne in mind, that, in a 
healthy child, the motion is passed with. but little 
wind, and as if squeezed out, but in disease, it will 
be thrown out with considerable force, which is a 
sign of great irritation. The number, too, of 
stools passed within the four-and-twenty hours it 
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is important to note, so that if the child does not 
have its accustomed relief, (and it must not be 
forgotten that children, although in perfect health, 
differ as to the precise number,) a little castor oil 
may be at once exhibited, and thus mischief be 
prevented. . 

This, however, is not the place to discuss the 
question of disordered bowels, but simply to point 
out how this circumstance may be known:* 


Tae Crry.— By crying the infant, for the 
most part, manifests its sensations and wants. A 
parent, therefore, should learn to distinguish with 
accuracy that cry which denotes hunger, and that 
which proceeds from pain and other causes. It is 
important a young mother’s attention should be 
directed to this subject, if it were only to guard 
her from falling into the common and most in- 
jurious error of looking upon every cry of her 
offspring as an indication of hunger, a mistake 
often fraught with fatal results. 

The cry of hunger may be easily recognised by 
a little observation. .An infant awakening, and 
needing the breast, will generally show certain 
sions of hunger before it cries for food. It -will 
put out its tongue, move its head about as if in 
search of the breast, and if at this moment the 


'® See section on Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, p. 291. 
Oo 
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mother comes in sight, thoroughly arousing him- 
self, he will manifest his joy at seeing her, and 
eagerly take his meal; but if, on the other 
hand, she is not present, and these signs are not 
heeded, the cry will begin, and continue, much in 
the same tone, until the supply is obtained. 
Now these signs are not present when the cry is 
occasioned by some other cause. The child, it is 
true, will take the breast when offered, but zé does 
not ask for it; and it will become quiet as soon as 
put there; but this composure will be of short 
duration, for as soon as it is taken from it, its 
lamentations will be resumed with redoubled 
violence. 

The ery of discomfort will with some children 
be frequent enough, the most trifling causes pro- 
ducing it. Thus, some temporary inconvenience 
from posture : — the child has been lying long in 
one position, and has grown tired of it; some 
slight pain or uneasiness caused by a rucking or 
pressure in some portion of its dress; or perhaps 
positive pain, though slight enough, from the 
pricking of a pin:—these and many other causes 
of a slight and passing kind will be continually 
occurring, and no mother will have difficulty in 
‘detecting the exciting cause, and at once re- 
moving it. | 

The cry of pain and suffering is variously ex- 
pressed. If. child, usually placid and cheerful, 
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gets fretful, fractious, and crying with its little 
fingers continually going to its mouth, this denotes 
pain caused by some new coming tooth pressing 
against a tender and inflamed gum. If a child, 
not accustomed to cry much, on:some occasion is 
perpetually crying, this denotes some continued, re- 
curring, painful sensation somewhere, and demands 
medical attention to detect and remove the cause. 
If a child cry violently, this denotes the presence 
of severe pain, unless it be the effect of passion. 
If it be from pain, and you find at the same time 
the child incessantly drawing up its legs towards 
its body, it is a sign that it is suffering from dis- 
order and pain in its bowels. This may either be 
trifling in degree, caused by spasm, the result of 
slight irritation, possibly the effect of over-feeding 
(the most frequent cry of infancy), to be relieved 
perhaps by the gentle friction of a warm hand 
before the fire (and not by putting to the breast), 
or, it may have a much more serious origin, and is 
not. thus to be removed, pointing out the necessity 
for prompt professional attention. If the violent 
fit of crying be simply the effect of temper (and 
a discerning mother will readily perceive the dif- 
ference), the child will sometimes hold its breath, 
until the recovery of it seems doubtful, and it will 
get black in the face. To remedy this, plunge 
the hand or both into cold water; this will induce 
02 
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gasping or sighing, and so the breath is again 
fully drawn. 

The flow of tears seems only to attend the 
mental feelings, or emotions, as they are called, 
and to be one of the chief signs of their activity. 
It therefore becomes possible to distinguish the 
ery of temper and celf-will from that of simple 
bodily suffering, which has no tears. This must 
be inquired into; the other ought to be neg- 
lected. Even young children are gratified by the 
attention paid to their fits of naughtiness, and are 
less likely to repeat them if experience teaches 
them that they are not attended to. 

Moaning, or the plaintive cry which character- 
izes some diseases, needs no description : it will not 
escape the observation of a kind mother. 


_ These varieties then of infantile cry, with their 
accompanying signs, are all more or less import- 
ant and are easily detected. If it is the result of 
hunger, the breast must be given and only then; 
if excited by some temporary inconvenience, the 
cause of it should be sought for and be removed ; — 
if caused by pain excited by disease, the mother 
by detecting it will early seek medical aid, and 
‘will thus very frequently prevent serious indis- 
position to her child, greatly abridge the duration 
and violence of the attack if it take place, or if she 
have to endure the poignant grief of the loss of 
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her little one, will at Jeast be spared the unavail- 
ing. but most painful regrets of supposed neglect. 


THe BREATHING. — The breathing of a child in 
health is formed of equal inspirations and expira- 
tions, and it breathes quietly, regularly, inaudibly, 
and without effort. But let inflammation of the 
air-tubes or lungs take place, and the respiration 
will become in a few hours so quickened and 
hurmed, and perhaps audible, that the attention 
has only to be directed to the circumstance to be 
at once perceived. 

Now all changes which occur in the breathing 
from its healthy standard, however slight the 
shades of difference may be, it is most important 
should be noticed early. For many of the com- 
plaints of the chest, although very formidable in 
their character, if only seen early by the medical 
man, may be arrested in their progress; but 
otherwise may be beyond the control of art. A 
parent, therefore, should make herself familiar with 
the breathing of her child in health, and she will 
readily mark any change which may arise. 


Or Covucu.— Of this symptom I should not 
have said any thing in this chapter, as it can never 
fail to be noticed, except that it is highly necessary 
to throw out one caution. Whenever @ child has 
the symptoms of a common cold, attended by 

o 3 
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hoarseness and a rough cough, always look upon it 
with suspicion, narrowly watch the child, and never 
neglect seeking a medical opinion. Hoarseness 
does not usually attend a common cold in a very 
young child, and these symptoms may be pre- 
monitory of an attack of “croup;” a disease 
excessively rapid in its progress, and which, from 
the importance of the parts affected, carrying 
on, as they do, a function indispensably necessary 
to life, requires the most prompt and decided 
treatment. 

The following observations of Dr. Cheyne are 
so strikingly illustrative, and so pertinent to my 
present purpose, that although they will be again 
referred to, I cannot refrain mserting them here: 
— “Jn the approach of an attack of croup, which 
almost always takes place in the evening, probably 
of a day during which the child has been exposed 
to the weather, and often after catarrhal symptoms 
have existed for several days, he may be observed 
to be excited, in variable spirits, more ready than 
usual to laugh than to cry, a little flushed, ocea~ 
sionally coughing, the sound of the cough being 
rough, like that which attends the catarrhal stage 
of the measles. More generally, however, the 
patient has been for some time in bed and asleep, 
before the nature of the disease with which he is 
threatened is apparent; then, perhaps, without 
waking, he gives a very unusual cough, well 
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known to any one who has witnessed an attack of 
the croup; it rings as if the child had coughed 
through a brazen trumpet; it is truly a tussis 
clangosa ; it penetrates the walls and floor of the 
apartment, and startles the experienced mother,— 
‘Oh! I am afraid our child is taking the croup!’ 
She runs to the nursery, finds her child sleeping 
softly, and hopes she may be mistaken. But re- 
maining to tend him, before long the ringing 
cough, a single cough, is repeated again and again ; 
the patient is roused, and then a new symptom is 
remarked; the sound of his voice is changed ; 
puling, and as if the throat were swelled, it cor- 
responds with the cough,” &c. — 

How important that a mother should be ac- 
quainted with the above signs of one of the most 
terrific complaints to which childhood 1s subject ; 
for, if she only send for medical assistance during 
its first stage, the treatment, if vigorous and judi- 
cious, will be almost invariably successful ; 
whereas, if this “ golden opportunity ” is lost, this 
disease will seldom yield to the influence of 
measures, however wisely chosen or perseveringly 
employed. 
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SECT. lii.-— OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH WILL ASSIST 
IN THE EARLY DETECTION OF DISEASE. 


1. The influence of the seasons in producing 
particular forms of disorder.— The recollection of 
the fact, that at the different seasons of the year 
some diseases are more prevalent than at other 
periods, will greatly aid a judicious parent in the 
early detection of the presence of disorder, and its 
kind, in her child. 

Thus, in the early part of the winter, what is 
called catarrh, viz. an increased secretion of mucus 
from the membraries of the nose, fauces, and air- 
tubes, with fever, and attended with sneezing and 
cough, thirst, lassitude, and want of appetite, is 
generally prevalent. 

_As the winter advances, the air-tubes of the 
lungs, and the lungs themselves, are liable to 
become the seat of disorder; and.those signs will 
present themselves, which have been pointed out 
in the previous section as characteristic of such 
attacks, 

In the spring, we have still the same diseases 
prevalent, and in addition, measles, scarlet fever, 
small-pox, and chicken pox, which increase in 
liability towards the close of this season, and with 
the first weeks of summer. 

In the summer, disease is less prevalent than at 
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any other period of the year; but towards its 
middle and close, and through the whole of the 
autumnal months, bowel complaints may be ex- 
pected, in the forms of diarrhcea, cholera, and 
dysentery. 


2. The influence of an hereditary predisposition 
to certain diseases. — Without entering into this 
subject at large, still it may be useful to remark, 
that in some families there is a predisposition to 
some diseases, which, occurring in the first child, 
will, as each succeeding child is born, attack at 
the same age. Amongst other diseases of this 
class are, croup, hooping-cough, and water in the 
head. | 

This observation should not only lead a mother 
to be alive to the possibility of the successional 
occurrence of these diseases in her family, and go 
early note their appearance, and seek medical ad- 
vice, but should at the same time make her most 
anxious, on the one hand, to shield her child 
from all their exciting causes, and on the other, 
to adopt those measures which may contribute 
indirectly to overcome the constitutional predis- 
position to them. 


Of the serofulous constitution, I will merely 
mention here, that it is of the greatest importance, 
where a predisposition to this disease exists in 9 
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family, that a mother should immediately attend 
to any alteration in the gait or contour of her 
child, and give prompt attention also to any com- 
plaint made of swelling about a joint, although it 
may be unattended with pain. The importance 
of this remark will be seen by contrasting the 
result of the following cases which occurred in 
children of the same family. 


CASE I. 


A. B., a female “child, having blue eyes, light 
hair, and a fair complexion, in the early part of 
the year 1838, being then two years of age, had 
an enlargement of the left knee joint. For some 
weeks previous to this time, there had been a degree 
of heat about the part; but as no pain apparently 
existed, it was not regarded as of any consequence, 
and nothing was done. The child living in the 
neighbourhood of London, was afterwards placed 
under medical treatment. Two or three months 
having elapsed, it was brought to town, and shown 
to me, in consequence of a slight tumefaction over 
the lower part of the spine. This soon disappeared 
under the measures employed, and eventually the 
disease of the knee (evidently scrofulous) was 
arrested, so that now the case promises to be cured; 
but the joint will for ever be stiff, and the limb 
thus affected shorter than the other. : 
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CASE II. 


G. B., the brother of the above, a handsome 
boy, with light hair, fine blue eyes, — indeed, 
very much like his little sister, —in the year 1836, 
had enlargements of the glands in his neck, which 
were relieved by the treatment resorted to. 

In April, 1839, being then eight years old, he 
was observed by his mother to limp slightly in 
walking, but complained of little or no pain. From 
the caution, however, which had been given to 
the parent at the time I was consulted about the 
previous case, to notice at an early period any 
symptom of this nature in her children, the fact 
was immediately attended to. The affection was 
evidently in the hip; there was imperfection in 
the ‘gait, and pain upon pressing over the joint. 
A blister was applied, perfect rest to the limb 
enjoined, and steel medicines ordered; and ina 
fortnight the motions of the joint were restrained 
more effectually by the application of strips of 
soap plaster and a bandage. In three months the 
child was ordered to the seaside, and eventually 
was able to wdétk without the slightest limp or 
pain, and may be said to be quite well. 


I would not say that in the first case, if the 
disease had been discovered early, ahd at that time 
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met by judicious medical treatment, a stiff knee 
and shortened limb would have been prevented, 
although this is my belief ;— but in reference to 
the latter case, I have no hesitation in saying 
that, without the disease had been early detected: 
by the mother, and as promptly attended to by 
her, the remedial measures might have failed, — 
certainly the result would not have been so highly 
‘satisfactory as it was. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. 


THE especial province of the mother is the pre- 
vention of disease, not its cure. To the esta- 
blishment and carrying out of this principle, 
every word contained in the preceding pages has 
directly or indirectly tended. 

This, however, is not all. When disease at- 
tacks the child, the mother has then a part to 
perform, which it is especially important during 
the epochs of infancy and childhood should be 
done well. I refer to those duties which con- 
stitute the maternal part of the management of 
disease. 

Medical treatment, for its snccessful issue, is 
greatly dependent upon a careful, pains-taking, 
and judicions maternal superintendence. No me- 
dical treatment can avail at any time, if directions 
be only partially carried out, or be negligently 
attended to; and will most assuredly fail alto- 
gether, if counteracted by the erroneous prejudices 
of ignorant attendants. But to the affections of 
infancy and childhood, this remark applies with 
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great force; since, at this period, disease is ge- 
nerally so sudden in its assaults, and rapid in its 
progress, that unless the measures prescribed are 
rigidly and promptly administered, their exhibition 
is soon rendered altogether fruitless. 

The amount of suffering, too, may be greatly 
lessened by the thoughtful and discerning atten- 
tions of the mother. The wants and necessities of 
the young child must be anticipated; the fretful- 
ness produced by disease, soothed by kind and 
affectionate persuasion; and the possibility of the 
sick and sensitive child being exposed to harsh 
and ungentle conduct, carefully provided against. 

Again, not only is a firm and strict compliance 
with medical directions in the administration of 
remedies, of regimen, and general measures, ne- 
cessary, but an unbiassed, faithful, and full report 
of symptoms to the physician, when he visits his 
little patient, is of the first importance. An 
ignorant servant or nurse, unless great caution be 
exercised by the medical attendant, may, by an 
unintentional but erroneous report of symptoms, 
produce a very wrong impression upon his mind, 
as to the actual state of the disease. His judg- 
ment may, a8 & consequence, be biassed in a 

. ° * ‘ 
wrong direction, and the result prove seriously 
injurious to the well-doing of the patient. The 
medical man cannot sit hour after hour watching 
symptoms; hence the great importance of their 
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being faithfully reported. This can alone be 
done by the mother, or some person equally com- 
petent. 

There are other weighty considerations which 
might be adduced here, proving how much de- 
pends upon efficient maternal management in the 
time of sickness; but they will be severally dwelt 
upon, when the diseases with which they -are 
more particularly connected are spoken of. 

Tt is the object, then, of this chapter to point 
out what constitutes the maternal management of 
the accidents and diseases of children. 


SECT. I.-——-ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES WHICH MAY OCCUR 
TO THE INFANT AT BIRTH, OR SOON AFTER. 


STILL-BORN. — Sometimes the child comes into 
the world apparently dead, and, unless the moat 
active exertions are made by the attendants, is 
lost. The superintendence of the means used 
devolves upon the medical man; but it would be 
often well if his assistants-were already acquainted 
with the measures pursued under these circum- 
stances, fot they would be more likely to be 
carried into effect with promptitude and success, 
than they now frequently are. And again, the 
atill-born ‘child is frequently in this state from 
haying been born very rapidly, and before the 
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medical man can have arrived; it :will-be more 
especially useful in such a case, that the attend- 
ants in the lying-in-room should, know how to 
proceed. 

The various causes preducing this condition it 
is unnecessary to mention. 

The condition itself may exist ina greater or 
less degree: the infant may be completely still- 
born, with no indication of life, except, perhaps, 
the pulsation of the cord, or a feeble action of 
the heart ;——or it may make ineffectual efforts at 
breathing, or even cry faintly, and yet subse- 
quently perish for want of strength to establish 
perfectly the process of respiration. Under all 
these circumstances, a good deal can often be 
effected by art. In every instance, therefore, in 
which we have not positive evidence of the child 
being dead, in the existence of putrefaction, or 
of such malformation as is incompatible with life, 
it is our duty to give a fair trial to the means for 
restoring suspended ‘wnixdation ;..and .as.long as 
the slightest attempt at motion of the respiratory 
organs is evinced, or «te least. pulsation of the 
heart continues, we have good'igrounds for. per- 
severing and hoping for ultimate succbes, 

The measures to be employed to restore a still- 
born child will be-a little modified by the circum- 
stances present. : 

Df there is no pulsation — no berting in the cord, 
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when the child comes into the world, it may at 
once be separated from the mother. This is to 
be effected by firat tying the navel-string with 
common sewing thread (three or four times 
doubled), about two inches from the body of the 
child, and again two inches from the former 
ligature, and then dividing the cord with a pair 
of scissors between the two. And now the means 
for its restoration are to be made use of, which 
are detailed below, viz. inflation of the lungs, and 
perhaps the warm bath. If, with the above cir- 
cumstances, the child’s face be livid and swollen, 
some drops of blood should previously be allowed 
to escape before the ligature is applied to that 
part of the navel-string which is now only at- 
tached to the child. 

If there is pulsation in the cord, but respiration 
is not fully established, it must not be divided; 
and as long as pulsation continues, and the child 
does not breathe pertectly and regularly, no liga- 
ture should -be ‘applied.; Pie first thing to be 
done here, is to pass die finger; covered w ith the 
fold of a handkerchief or Wof% napkin to the back 
of the child’s ¢ mouth, to rémove any mucus which 
might obstratt:the passage of air into the lungs, 
and at the same time to tickle those parts, and 
thereby excite respiratory movements. The chest 
should then be rubbed by the hand, and a gentle 
shock given to the body by slipping the back. If 
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these means fail, the chest and soles of the feet 
must next be rubbed with spirits, the nostrils and 
back of the throat irritated with a feather pre- 
viously dipped in spirits of wine, and ammonia or 
hartshorn may be held to the nose. 

Inflation of the lungs. — The above means not 
having been successful, and the pulsation in the 
cord having ceased, the infant must be separated, 
and inflation of the lungs resorted to. This is to 
be effected gently and cautiously as follows : — 

The child, wrapped in flannel, is to be laid on 
its back upon a table placed near the fire. Its 
head is to be slightly extended, and the nostrils 
held between the fingers and thumb of one hand, 
whilst with the fingers of the other slight pressure 
is to be made upon the pit of the stomach, so as 
to prevent the air from passing into that organ. 
Lhe lungs of the child are now to be filled with 
air, by the operator applying his own lips — with 
a fold of silk or muslin intervening, for the sake 
of cleanliness — to those of the child, and then 
simply blowing in itsmouth, he is to propel the 
air from his own cheat into that of the infant. 
Previously, however, to his doing this, he should 
make several deep and rapid inspirations, and, 
finally, a full inspiration, in order to obtain greater 
purity of air in his own lungs. 

When the chest of the child has been thus dis- 
tended, it is to MM compressed gently with the 
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hand, so as to empty the lungs; and then the in- 
flation, with the alternately compressing the chest, 
must be repeated again and again, until either the 
commencement of natural respiration is announced 
by a sneeze or deep sigh, or until after long-con- 
tinued, steady, persevering, but unavailing efforts 
to effect this object shall have removed all ground 
of hope for a successful issue. 

Whilst these efforts are being made, some other 
individual must endeavour to maintain or restore 
the warmth of the infant’s body, by gently but 
constantly pressing and rubbing its limbs between 
his warm hands. And after respiration is esta- 
blished, the face must still be frecly exposed to the 
air, whilst the warmth of the limbs and body is 
carefully sustained. 

It will sometimes happen—and to this circum- 
stance the operator should be fully alive — that 
when the child begins to manifest symptoms of 
returning animation, its tongue will be drawn 
backwards and upwards against the roof of the 
mouth, filling up the passage to the throat, and 
preventing further inflatién of the lungs. This is 
to be remedied by the introduction of the fore- 
finger to the upper and back part of the child’s 
tongue, and gently pressing it downwards and for- 
wards, by which the difficulty will be removed, 
and the air again passes. 

The warm bath — More reliance may be plficed 
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upon the above measure to restore animation, than 
upon the warm bath. Still this is sometimes 
useful, and therefore must not be neglected. 
Whilst inflation is going on, the bath may be got 
ready, then resorted to, and if unsuccessful, in- 
flation may and ought again to be followed up. 
We should not relinquish our endeavours at resus- 
citation under two or three hours, or even longer ; 
and if ultimately successful, the state of the infant 
should be carefully watched for two or three 
‘days. 

If the bath is useful at all, it will be so imme- 
diately upon putting the infant into it; respiration 
will be excited followed by a cry; and if this 
does not occur at once, it would be wrong to keep 
the child longer in the bath, as it would be only 
losing valuable time which ought to be devoted 
to other efforts. The temperature of the bath 
should be about 100°; and if, upon plunging the 
infant into it, it fortunately excite the respiratory 
effort, it should then be taken out, rubbed with dry 
but hot flannels, and, when breathing is fully es- 
tablished, laid in a wasm bed, or, what is still 
better, in its mother’s bosom; letting it, however, 
have plenty of air. 


INJURIES RECEIVED DURING BIRTH. —If a 
labour be long and tedious, the head and body of 
the*child may be bruised and disfigured. 
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The shape of the head is frequently altered by 
the compression it has undergone, so that it may 
be elongated, and measure from the chin to the 
back of the head as much as six or seven inches. 
This always excites surprise, sometimes apprehen- 
sion, in the minds of the attendants: there is no 
ground for it. It must be allowed to regain its 
natural shape without interference. 

Tumours or swellings upon the head are very 
common. They arise from pressure upon the 
part during the labour. The only treatment that 
is required, or safe, is, freedom from all pressure, 
and the application of cold lotions composed of 
brandy or vinegar and water. The swelling will 
gradually subside. It will be right to direct the 
attention of the medical man to this circumstance. 

The face may be frightfully disfigured from 
the above cause, exceedingly black, and the fga- 
tures distorted. Nothing is necessary here; in 
a few days the face will recover its proper ap- 
pearance. 


RETENTION OF URINE. — Occasionally an in- 
fant will not pass any urine for many hours after 
its birth. This most frequently arises from the 
fact of none being secreted. In the last case of 
this kind that I was called to, three days had 

apsed since birth, and no urine had been passed ; 
it proved that none had been secreted. Some- 
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times, however, it is the effect of another cause, 
which the use of the warm bath will be found to 
remove, which should always therefore be em- 
ployed four and twenty hours after the birth of 
the infant, if it has not by that time passed any 
water. 

It now and then happens, but fortunately very 
rarely, that. some physical obstruction exists. It 
is always important, therefore, for the nurse to 
pay attention to the above point; and it is her 
duty to direct the attention of the medical man 
to the subject, if anything unusual or unnatural 
be present. The same observation applies to the 
bowel also; and if twelve hours pass without any 
motion, the parts should be examined. 


SWELLING OF THE Breasts. — At birth, or 
two or three days subsequently, the breasts of 
the infant will frequently be found swollen, hard, 
and painful, containing a fluid much resembling 
milk. Some nurses endeavour to squeeze this 
out, and thus do great mischief; for by this 
means inflammation is excited m the part, and 
sometimes abscess is the result. 

If the breasts are simply slightly sainegeik it 
is unnecessary to do any thing more than rub 
them occasionally and very gently with warm 
almond oil, and a little time we restore them to 
their proper size. 
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If, however, they are inflamed, hot, painful, 
with a red surface, and unusually large, s bread 
and water poultice must be applied every three 
or four hours, which will generally prevent either 
the formation of maiter, or any other unpleasant 
consequence. In a few days, under this treat- 
ment, they will usually subside, and be quite 
well, 


INFLAMMATION OF THE Eves. — About the 
second or third day after the child’s birth, an in- 
flammation sometimes attacks the eye, which is of 
considerable consequence. The more so, from its 
commencing in a way not calculated to excite the 
attention, or alarm the fears, of the mother or 
nurse. ‘The child cannot express its sensations, 
and the swelling of the eye conceals the progress 
of the disease, so that serious mischief is fre- 
quently done before the medical man sees the 
patient. In the first place, the inflammation’ is 
not immediately noticed; and, in the second, the 
measures employed are frequently insufficient to 
check its progress: hence it causes more blindness 
(I refer to the lower classes of society more par~ 
ticularly) than any other inflammatory disorder 
that happens to the eye; and the number of 
children is very considerable, whose sight is 
partially or completely destroyed by it. The 
parent or nurse is apt to suppose, when this in- 
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flammation first appears, that it is merely a cold 
in the eye, which will go off; and the conse~ 
quences which I have just mentioned take place, 
in many cases, before they are aware of the 
danger, and before the medical man is resorted to 
for assistance. 

I only desire, in mentioning this complaint, to 
inform the attendants of the lying-in-room of its 
great importance, that it may not be trifled with, 
that upon its first approach the physician may be 
informed of it, and that the treatment he directs 
for its cure may be sedulously and rigidly fol- 
lowed. 

Symptoms. — The inflammation commonly 
comes on about three days after birth, but it may 
take place at a later period. It may be known 
by its commencing thus : — When the child wakes 
from sleep, the eyelids will be observed to stick 
together a little; their edges will be redder than 
nakaral, and especially at the corners; the child 
experiences pain from the access of light, and 
therefore shuts the eye against it. A little white 
matter will also be observed lying on the inside 
of the lower lid. After a short time, the lids 
swell, become red on their external surface, and a 
large quantity of matter is secreted, and constantly 
poured from the eye; the quantity of discharge 
increasing until it becomes very great. 

But enough has been said to point out the im- 
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portance of the disease, and the signs by which it 
imay be recognised at its first approach. 

Treatment. — Keeping the eye free from dis- 
charge, by the constant removal of the matter 
secreted, is what the medical attendant will 
chiefly insist upon; and without this is done, any 
treatment he may adopt will be useless; with it 
there is no doubt of a successful issue of the case, 
provided his attention has only been called to it 
at a sufficiently early period. 


HareE-.ip.— This is a blemish too well known 
to require a formal description. The questions 
most interesting to a mother in relation to it, are, 
— How is her child to be nourished, that is born 
with it ? and when ought an operation to be per- 
formed for its removal ? 

The mode of feeding’ the infant. —If the defect 
is but trifling, the infant will be able to suck, pro- 
vided the mother’s nipple is large, and the milk. 
flows freely from it. If this is not the case, the 
difficulty may be obviated by using the cork nipple 
shield spoken of at page 47. I have known this 
to answer the purpose admirably, when the mother 
had previously despaired of nursing her infant, 
the nipple being too small for it to grasp. 

If, however, the defect exists in a still greater 
degree, feeding by means of the spoon must be 
resorted to; the greatest care being necessary ag 
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to the quantity, quality, and preparation of the 
food. For instruction upon these points, see 
‘© Artificial Feeding,” page 40. 

Caution in reference to the operation. — With re- 
gard to the operation for the removal of this de- 
formity, I would strongly warn parents against 
desiring its too early performance. Various con- 
siderations contribute to make the distressed 
parents anxious for this. But very seldom indeed 
-—except the deformity be very great, and impli- 
cating other parts beside the lip— will the ope- 
ration be required, or ought it to be resorted to, 
before the second year and a half of the infant’s 
life; and for this, very cogent reasons exist. For 
instance, convulsions may thus be induced, which 
often terminate fatally. 

The most proper age for removing this de- 
formity by operation is from that of two years 
and a half to four years. 


BLEEDING FROMTHE NAVEL-STRING. — Bleed- 
ing from the navel-string will sometimes take place 
hours after it has been supposed to be carefully 
secured. This will arise, either from the cord 
being carelessly tied, or from its being unusually 
large at birth, and in a few hours shrinking 
s0 much that the ligature no longer sufficiently 
presses on the vessela, In either case, it is of im- 
portance that the attendants in the lying-in-room 
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should understand how to manage this accident 
when it occurs, that it may not prove injurious or 
fatal to the child. 

The mode of arresting the bleeding. — The clothes 
of the child and the flannel roller must be taken 
off; —the whole cord without delay must be un- 
wrapped, and then a second ligature be applied 
below the original one, ( viz. nearer to the body 
of the infant,) taking great care that it shall not 
cut through the cord when drawn very tight, but 
at the same time drawing it sufficiently tight to 
compress the vessels. ; 

The ligature should be composed of fine linen 
threads, three or four thicknesses, and not of tape 
or bobbin, or any substance of this nature, ‘as it 
cannot be relied on for this purpose. 


ULCERATION, OR IMPERFECT HEALING OF 
THE Naveu.— The cord separates from the navel 
generally some time between the fifth and fifteenth 
day from delivery, and the part usually heals with- 
out giving the slightest trouble. 

This, however, is not always the case, for some- 
times a thin discharge will take place, which, if 
the part be examined, will be found to proceed 
from a small growth about the size, perhaps, of a 
pea, or even less. This must be removed by ap- 
plying a little powdered alum,—or, if this fail, it 
should be once or twice slightly touched with 
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blue-stone, and afterwards dressed with calamine 
cerate. 

At other times, though fortunately very rarely, 
excoriation of the navel and the parts around 
takes place, which quickly spreads, and assumes 
an angry and threatening character. If, however, 
the attention of the medical man is called to it 
early, it will always do well: until his directions 
are given, apply a nicely made bread and water 
poultice. 


BLEEDING FROM THE NaveL.-—-A day or 
two after the cord separates, or at the time of se- 
paration, bleeding may take place from the navel; 
fortunately, this rarely occurs; and I only mention 
it, to observe that, upon its occurrence, the point 
of the finger should be placed over the part, and 
pressure steadily applied until medical assistance 
is obtained. 

Now and then, in these cases, a growth sprouts 
up and bleeds. Let this be touched with lunar 
caustic, or any other astringent application, or let 
pressure be employed, still it will bleed, -——not 
freely or in a stream, but there will be a constant 
drain from the part, and the infant, as a conse- 
quence, will waste, and be brought to death’s 
door. Excise it, it, will only make matters worse. 
The treatment in this case consists in simply 
winding a piece of very narrow tape round the 
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growth, and then leaving it untouched. The 
bleeding will soon cease; the fungus will sprout 
over the upper margin of the tape; in a very 
short time it will, as it were, strangle the disease, 
which subsequently falling off, a complete cure is 
accomplished. 


JAUNDICE.—It frequently happens, during 
the first or second week after birth, that the skin 
of the child becomes very yellow, and it has all 
the appearance of having the jaundice. This 
gives rise to great distress to the parent when she 
perceives it, and she becomes very anxious for the 
medical man’s next visit. 

Now, ordinarily, it is of no consequence; com- 
monly disappearing spontaneously, and requiring 
no medical treatment. If, however, it does not 
go off in two or three days, a tea-spoonful of 
castor oil should be given once, or oftener, if 
necessary. 

It is, of course, possible for an attack of real 
jaundice to occur at this early period, and a 
disease of a very serious nature will then have to 
be dealt with; but, except as a consequence of 
malformation (a very infrequent occurence), it is 
not likely to arise; and therefore jaundice during 
the first and second weck after delivery need not 
create alarm. 
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TONGUE-TIED.— This arises from the bridle 
under the tongue being so short, or its attach- 
ment to the tongue extended so near the tip, as to 
interfere with the motions of the organ in sucking, 
and, in after years, in speaking. It is a rare 
occurrence, although nothing is more common than 
for medical men to have infants brought to them 
supposed to be labouring under the above defect. 

How its existence may be determined.— The best 
guide for a parent to determine whether it éxist 
or not, is for her to watch whether the infant can 
protrude the tip of the tongue beyond the lips: 
if so, it will be able to suck a good nipple readily, 
and nothing need or ought to be done. No 
mother will unnecessarily expose her infant to an 
operation, which, unless very carefully performed, 
is not altogether unattended with danger; and, if 
she suspects any defect of this kind to exist, she has 
only to observe the circumstance mentioned above, 
to satisfy her mind upon the subject. 


MOLES AND MARKS ON THE SKIN; &c.— The 
supposed influence of the imagination of the mother, 
in the production of the above appearances in 
the texturé of the skin of her infant, has been 
fully discussed in the author’s work “Hints to 
Mothers, on the Management of their Health 
during the Period of Pregnancy, and in the 
Lying-in Room ;” and as this part of the subject 
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is foreign to the present inquiry, which chiefly 
has reference to the probable effect of their pre- 
sence upon the health of the child, it is unneces- 
sary again to refer to it here. 

These appearances may be divided into two 
classes: the brownish mole, and claret-stain; and 
small but somewhat elevated tumours, either of a 
dark blue, livid colour, or of a bright vermilion hue. 


Moles and stains.— They are of no importance, 
as far as the health of the infant is concerned. 
If situated in the face, however, they frequently 
cause great disfigurement, as the claret-stain, 
which may be seen sometimes to occupy nearly 
half the face. But they happil¥jdo not increase 
in size, remaining stationary through life; and as 
any operation that might be proposed for their 
removal, would only cause an equal, if not 
greater, deformity, they ought to be left alone... 


Coloured spots or tumours. — These vary in 
their number, size, and situation. The same 
child is sometimes born with many of them. 
They may be as small as a pea, or as large as a 
crown piece. They are not only found on the 
skin, but on the lips, in the mouth, &c. 

These, also, sometimes remain stationary in 
their size, having no tendency to enlarge, unless, 
indeed, they are subjected to friction or pressure. 
But as they frequently require surgical aid,—in 
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which case, the earlier the application of remedial 
measures, the less severe in their kind, and the 
greater the probability of a speedy and successful 
result,—so is it always important for the mother 
early to obtain a medical opinion, that the measure 
of interference or non-interference may be de- 
cided. 


SECT. Il. —- ACCIDENTS OF A SUBSEQUENT PERIOD. 


Accidents, more or less serious, are daily oc- 
curring to children. Of course they take place 
suddenly,—in a moment; and, in nine cases out 
of ten, the .garents and attendants, greatly 
alarmed, know’ ot what to do, or, perhaps, 
ignorantly do the very thing they ought not, and 
increase the mischief, instead of relieving it. 
The fact is, when an accident of a serious nature 
occurs, the sudden rousing of the parental feelings 
so increases the alarm as to incapacitate the mind 
for action, unless indeed it be in some degree 
prepared by previous nea muction. This know- 
ledge, however, is seldom «seeded, unless off. 
cumstances, at some Seam. pér'q,.chawe. arisen to 
give it. A few hints then for immediate guidan 
and direction in case of need may not be unwelcome 
or useless. ‘The principal information, however, 
which it is propgsed to give, is just that which 
may.be advantageously used before surgical aid 
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can be obtained; and a few words under the 
separate heads will amply suffice to convey all 
that need be said. 


BURNS AND sCaLps.— The severity of the 
injury from a burn must always be mainly in 
proportion to the length of time the burning body 
continues in contact with the skin. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that every one should impress 
upon his mind the course which it is best to take 
in case of accidents from burns. 

Should the clothing of a child take fire, let it be 
remembered that the upright posture is obviously 
not only favourable to the spreadify' of the flames, 
but to their reaching the more important parts of 
the body, the neck and head. Any motion of the 
body to and fro gives great advantage to the flames, 
by bringing fresh currents of air into contact with 
the burniug materials, and it is therefore utterly 
absurd to aliow a child to run screaming about. 
Throw bir tipou t the floor: keep rolling him over 
over BpuL. tee. “vet; if possible seize the 
‘ 1 Or ths te “cover, or strip yourself of 
er ‘ar ‘shawl, “WA cuvclop the child in it as closely 
_ A completely as possible. In this way you will 
most readily put out the fire. 

The thing to be done to the burnt or scalded 
parts is instantly to apply to them soft linen well 
soaked in tepid oil of turpentine. To make the 

Q 
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oil of turpentine tepid, having poured it into a tea- 
cup, let it stand for a little in boiling water. 

In about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
the pain will be relieved, and the child will perhaps 
fall asleep. If you have not the turpentine readily 
at hand, linen well saturated in common oil is a 
very good substitute. 

In slight cases you may resort to cold appli- 
cations, cold water is as good as any lotion for 
this purpose, or ice if you have it at hand; but 
whatever is used, it must be renewed often enough 
to keep up the sensation of cold. Cold however 
must never be resorted to if the accident is in 
any degree severe. Some persons prefer in these 
cases, in which there is no vesication, the appli- 
cation of heat, and if it can be done conveniently, 
there is no objection to it. For this purpose the 
part may be held near the fire, or immersed in 
water of 112°, continuing this until the burning 
pain begins to subside. \ 


Bruises. — Contusiong apsed by the for- 
cible compression of some blunt hony s yvady. The 
skin escapes by its toughnéss’ andeasticity, while 
the parts beneath are bruised and disorganised. 
Blood is effused into these parts: this renders them 
tumid, and imparts a livid hue, which subse- 
quently, as the blood is absorbed, passes through 
several well-known shades before it finally dis- 
appears. 
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Bruises if uncomplicated require very simple 
treatment, and it is only to trifling. cases that there 
is any occasion to refer, since, if more severe, the 
medical man must be sent for; and before his 
arrival, nothing more need be done in this case 
than the other. 

Apply to the part cold water, in which put 
some nitre or common salt to render it colder. 
You may apply this in a bladder, or fold a piece 
of soft linen rag several times, proportioning it to 
the size of the bruise: lay it on the part, and 
keep it there by means of a bandage or otherwise. 
Renew it sufficiently often to maintain the cold- 
ness of the application. You may substitute for 
the above broken pieces of ice put into a bladder, 
if it can be easily obtained. 

I would caution a parent in case the blow occur 
to the head of a young child, that she do pot 
think too lightly of the circumstance. The health 
of such a child should be watched for some time 
afterwards, and the medical man consulted as to 
its management; for lack of such care, I have 
again and again seen serious results. One of the 
worst cases of convulsions (to get well) that I was 
ever called to, was clearly traceable to a blow on 
the back of the head received from a fall from the 
nurse’s arms, two or three weeks previously, 
which had been all but forgotten, and thought of 
no consequence. ) 

2 
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CuTS AND .woUNDS. — In cases of incised 
wounds the course of proceeding is usually a very 
plain one. In almost every instance the divided 
parts recede from one another by their natural 
elasticity, and the object ought to be to replace 
and retain them in contact. The edges of the 
wound may sometimes be brought together by 
attention to the posture of the part, but in general 
some further artificial means are required. Straps 
of adhesive plaster are in common use for this 
purpose. 

First, then, look to the position of the part, 
next bathe the edges of the wound with cold 
water, — and then, having prepared your straps of 
adhesive plaster by cutting them of convenient 
width and length, apply them across the wound 
while its edges are brought into apposition by the 
fingers. 

If you have reason to believe that any foreign 
substances are lodged in the wound, it is abso- 
Intely requisite before you close it that these 
should be removed. This is best done by a soft 
sponge and tepid water. It will sometimes happen 
that this cannot be effected, and then the parts 
are not to be brought together. For example, 
in cuts by glass, much unnecessary pain and in- 
flammation are often induced by attempts to close 
‘the wound while small fragments remain buried in 
the flesh. These cause inevitable irritation, and 
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prevent union. Where they cannot be easily ex- 
tracted at the time, the best application is a 
bread-and-water poultice, suppuration succeeds, 
and the particles easily discharge themselves. 

In slight wounds these directions may be readily 
applied by a parent; in cases of severity enough 
has been said to guide her until medical aid 
arrives. 


BROKEN LIMBS. — When a child meets with 
an accident, and it is suspected that a limb is 
broken, from the nature of the complaint he makes, 
and other signs, viz. deformity, such as the 
bending or shortening or twisting of the injured 
limb, much immediate additional suffering to the 
little patient, and increased mischief to the injured 
part, may often be saved by a little care and 
management. In lifting him from the place 
where the accident happened, let it be one person’s 
business to take charge of the broken limb, care- 
fully supporting, and, asmuch as possible, steadying 
tt from all jar or shock, whilst he is carried to 
a couch or bed. Then do not attempt to undress 
him, but place the limb upon a soft pillow in the 
most easy position,—and thus let things remain 
until the arrival of the surgeon. 


BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE. — A very fre- 
quent occurrence in children, and occasionally 
a3 
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very useful. If, however, it is profuse, and at- 
tended by headache, consult your medical adviser, 
and in the mean while, place the child in an upright 
posture, apply cold water to the head, or dash 
iced-water over the face, or apply ice itself ina 
cloth over the forehead and nose, and place a piece 
of cold metal to the back,—give a draught of 
cold water, and you may even, if it be necessary, 
compress the nostril between your fingers. 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE EAR, ETC. — A foreign 
body through play or some accidental circumstance 
occasionally gets into the ear of a child. It will 
be best for a parent not to attempt its removal. 
The best and easiest mode is injecting the ear 
with warm water by means of a proper syringe — 
un operation too delicate for any but a surgeon 
to attempt. Never allow a nurse-maid to make 
attempts with a bodkin or any similar instrument : 
serious inflammation in the tube has becn thus 
brought about. 

If a foreign body gets into the nose, send for a 
surgeon at once: the sooner it is removed the 
better. 

If a metallic body, as money, or any thing of 
this nature, be swallowed, always have the advice 
of your medical attendant. It may be of no 
consequence, it is true, but it is sometimes other- 
wise. 
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STINGS OF INSECTS. — Children are perhaps 
more liable to be stung by bees and wasps than 
adults. The first thing to be done when a child 
is stung is to examine the parts with a lens, and 
extract the stings with a fine forceps, if they have 
been left in the wound, as they frequently are. 
Then the best remedies are either turpentine, hot 
vinegar, spirits of wine, or eau de Cologne. Cold 
applications will give great relief if used continu- 
ously. A piece of soft linen soaked in svap liniment 
may be used subsequently, to remove the oedema- 
tous swelling that remains. 

For the bites of bugs, fleas, or gnats, the best 
remedy is eau de Cologne, so as to convert the 
itching into slight smarting. 


SECT. 11].—-DISORDERS OF THE STOMACII AND BOWELS 
OF THE INFANT. : 


Disorder of the stomach and bowels, as shown 
by indigestion, flatulence, vomiting, griping, and 
looseness, is one of the most fruitful sources of the 
diseases of infancy. Only prevent their derange- 
ment, and all things being equal, the infant will 
be healthy and flourish. Experience daily proves, 
that a large proportion of the children who die in 
infancy are loat from derangement of these organs 
as the primary cause. 
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There are many causes which may give rise to 
these affections; some of them appertain to the 
mother’s system, others to that of the infant. 
All are capable, to a great extent, of being pre- 
vented or remedied. It is, therefore, most im- 
portant that a parent should not be ignorant or 
misinformed upon this subject. It is the preven- 
tion of these affections, however, that will be 
principally dwelt upon in this chapter; for let 
the mother ever bear in mind, and act upon the 
principle, that the prevention of disease alone 
belongs to her; the cure to the physician. For 
the sake of clearness and reference, these disorders 
will be spoken of as they occur : —in the infant at 
the breast —at the period of weaning—and in the 
infant brought up by hand. 


IN THE INFANT AT THE BREAST.— The most 
frequent causes giving rise to derangements of 
the stomach and bowels in the infant at the 
‘breast, are unwholesome breast-milk, irregular 
nursing, the irritation of teething, and cold or. 
damp. 

Unhealthy milk.— This may arise from the 
parent getting out of health, a eireumstanee which 
will be so manifest to herself, and to those more 
immediately interested in her welfare, that it is 
only necessary just to allude teat here. Suffice it 
to aay, that there are many causes of a general kind 
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to which it may owe its origin; but that the 
most frequent is undue lactation, a subject to 
which reference has already been made (p. 16.), 
and the effects both upon mother and child fully 
dwelt upon. To cure derangement of the bowels 
from this cause, a wet-nurse is the only remedy. 
Ansiety of mind in the mother will cause her 
milk to be unhealthy in its character, and deficient 
in quantity, giving rise to flatulence, griping, and 
sometimes even convulsions in the infant, an illus- 
tration of which has already been given (p. 24.). 
A fit of passion in the nurse will frequently be 
followed by a fit of bowel complaint in the child. 
These causes of course are temporary, and when 
removed the milk becomes as healthy and suffi- 
cient for the child as before. Sudden and great 
mental disturbance, however, will occasionally 
drive away the milk altogether, and in a few 
hours. For example:—a Mrs. S., et. 21, a fine 
healthy woman, of a blonde complexion, was con- 
fined of a boy in October, 1836. She had a good 
time, and a plentiful supply of milk for the child, 
which she continued to suckle till the fellowing 
January, a period of three months, when her milk 
suddenly disappeared. This circumstance puzzled 
the medical attendant, for he could not trace it to 
any physical ailment ; but the milk never returned, 
and a wet-nurse became necessary. In the fol- 
lowing spring the husband of this lady failed, an ad- 
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versity which had been impending since the date 
when the breast-milk disappeared, upon which day 
the deranged state of the husband’s affairs wasmade 
known to the wife,—a fact which at once ex- 
plained the mysterious disappearance of the milk. 
Unwholesome articles of diet will affect the 
mother’s milk, and derange the infant’s bowels. 
On the 25th May, 1836, I was called to see an 
infant at the breast with diarrhoea. The remedial 
measures had but little effect so long as the infant 
was allowed the breast-milk; but this being dis- 
continued, and arrow-root made with water only 
allowed, the complaint was quickly put a stop to. 
Believing that the mother’s milk was impaired 
from some accidental cause which might now be 
passed, the infant was again allowed the breast. 
In less than four-and-twenty hours, however, the 
diarrhoea returned. The mother being a very 
healthy woman, it was suspected that some un- 
wholesome article in her diet might be the cause. 
The regimen was accordingly carefully inquired 
into, when it appeared that porter from a neigh- 
bouring publican’s had been substituted for their 
own for some little time past. This proved to be 
bad, throwing down, when left to stand a few 
hours, a considerable sediment; it was discon- 
tinued; good sound ale taken instead; the infant 
again put to the breast, upon the milk of which it 
flourished, and never had another attack. 
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In the same way aperient medicine, taken by 
the mother, will act on the child’s bowels, through 
the effect which it produces upon her milk. This, 
however, is not the case with all kinds of purgative 
medicine, nor does the same purgative produce a 
like effect upon all children. It is well, therefore, 
for a parent to notice what apcricnt acts thus 
through her system upon that of her child, and 
what does not, and when an aperient becomes ne- 
cessary for herself, unless she desire that the infant’s 
bowels be moved, to avoid the latter; if other- 
wise, she may take the former with good effect. 

Again; the return of the monthly periods whilst 
the mother is a nurse always affects the properties 
of the milk, more or less, deranging the stomach 
and bowels of the infant. It will thus frequently 
happen, that a few days before the mother is 
going to be unwell, the infant will become fretfyl 
and uneasy; its stomach will throw up the milk, 
and its motions will be frequent, watery, and 
greenish, And then, when the period is fully 
over, the milk will cease to purge. It is prin- 
cipally in the early months, however, that the 
infant seems to be affected by this circumstance ; 
for it will be generally found that although the 
milk is certainly impaired by it, being less abun- 
dant and nutritious, still, after the third or fourth 
month it ceases to affect the infant. Is then a 
mother, because her monthly periods return after 
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her delivery to give up nursing? Certainly not, 
unless the infant’s health is seriously affected by 
it; for she will generally find that, as the periods 
come round, by keeping the infant pretty much 
from the breast, during its continuance, and feed- 
ing him upon artificial food, she will prevent dis- 
order of the child’s health, and be able in the 
intervals to nurse her infant with advantage. It 
must be added, however, that a wet-nurse is to 
be resorted to rather than any risk incurred of 
injuring the child’s health; and that, in every 
case partial feeding will be necessary at a much 
earlier period than when a mother is not thus 
affected. 

The milk may also be rendered less nutritive, 
and diminished in quantity, by the mother again 
becoming pregnant. In this case, however, the 
parent’s health will chiefly suffer, if she persevere 
in nursing; this, however, will again act prejudi- 
cially to the child. It will be wise, therefore, if 
pregnancy should occur, and the milk disagree 
‘with the infant, to resign the duties of a nurse, and 
to put the child upon a suitable artificial diet ; — 
if, however, pregnancy should take place before 
the infant is six months old, a wet-nurse ought to 
be procured. 


Irregular nursing. — This is one of the most 
frequent sources of derangement of the stomach 
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and bowels of the child.. The infant that is con- 
stantly at the breast will always be suffering, more 
or less, from flatulence, griping, looseness of the 
bowels, and vomiting. This is caused by a suffi- 
cient interval not being allowed between the 
meals for digestion. ‘The milk, therefore, passes 
on from the stomach into the bowels undigested, 
and the effects just alluded to follow. Time must 
not only be given for the proper digestion of the 
milk, but the stomach itself must be allowed a 
season of repose. This evil, then, must be avoided 
most carefully by the mother strictly adhering to 
those rules for nursing which have been laid down 
at page 3. 


Teething. — The bowels of the infant at the 
breast, as well as after it is weaned, are generally 
affected by teething. And it is fortunate that 
this is the case, for it prevents more scrious 
affections. Indeed, the diarrhoea that occurs 
during dentition, except it be violent, must not 
be subdued; if, however, this is the case, attention 
must be paid to it. It will generally be found to 
be acconipanied by a swollen gum; the freely 
lancing of which will sometimes alone put a stop 
to the looseness: further medical aid may, how- 
ever, be necessary. 


Cold and damp.—Of course there are other 
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causes besides those already alluded to, giving rise 
to bowel complaints, during this period, — causes 
not cognisable by the mother, however, and not 
mentioned therefore here. It is right, however, 
that she should be aware that these affections are 
sometimes the result simply of impressions of 
cold or damp, particularly at certain seasons of 
the year; in the antumn, for instance, when, as is 
well known, bowel complaints are very frequent. 
When thus produced, it is important early to seek 
medical aid, as inflammation is generally the re- 
sult. 


AT THE PERIOD OF WEANING. — There is 
great susceptibility to derangements of the stomach 
and bowels of the child at the pemod when 
weaning ordinarily takes place, so that great care 
and judgment must be exercised in effecting this 
object. Usually, however, the bowels are deranged 
during this process from one of these causes— 
from weaning too early, from effecting it too 
suddenly and abruptly, or from overfeeding and 
the use of improper and unsuitable food. There 
is another cause which also may give rise to 
diarrhea at this time, independently of weaning, 
viz. the irritation of difficult teething. 


. From weaning too early. — The substitution of 
artificial food for the breast-milk of the mother, 
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ata period when the digestive organs of the infant 
are too delicate for this change, is a frequent 
source of the affections now under consideration. 
The attempt to wean a delicate child, for instance, 
when only six months old, will inevitably be 
followed by disorder of the stomach and bowels. 
Unless, therefore, a mother is obliged to resort 
to this measure, from becoming pregnant, or any 
other unavoidable cause, if she consult the welfare 
of her child, she will not give up nursing at this 
early period. But if she should be no longer 
competent to suckle, and her infant be delicate, 
a wet-nurse must be obtained; for the infant’s 
bowels becoming disordered, medicine or remedies 
will avail little without healthy breast-milk. 

The age at which weaning ought to take 
place must ever depend upon cirsumstances; the 
ninth month would not be too early for some, the 
twelfth would be for others. This, however, is 
spoken off elsewhere (p. 35.). 


From sudden and abrupt alteration of diet. — 
Depriving the child at once of the breast, and 
substituting artificial food, however proper under 
due regulations such food may be, will invariably 
cause bowel complaints. Certain rules and regu- 
lations must be adopted to effect weaning safely, 
the details of which are given in the article on 
weaning. 
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From overfeeding, and the use of improper and 
unwholesome food. — These causes are more pre- 
ductive of disorder of the stomach and bowels 
at the time of weaning than any yet referred to. 

If too large a quantity of food is given at each 
meal, or the meals are too frequently repeated, 
in both instances the stomach will become op- 
pressed, wearied, and deranged ; part of the food, 
perhaps, thrown up by vomiting, whilst the re- 
mainder, not having undergone the digestive 
process, will pass on into the bowels, irritate its 
delicatd lining membrane, and produce flatulence, 
with griping, purging, and perhaps convulsions. -- ; 

Then, again, improper and unsuitable food 
will be followed by precisely the same effects; 
and unless a judicious alteration be quickly 
made, remedies will not only have no influence 
over the disease, but the cause being continued, 
the disease will become most seriously aggra- 
vated. | 

It is, therefore, of the first importance to the 
well-doing of the child, that at this period, when 
the mother is about to substitute an artificial food 
for that of her own breast, she should first ascer- 
tain what kind of food suits the child best, and 
then the precise quantity which nature demands. 
Many cases might be cited, where dehildren have 
never had a prescription written for them, simply 
because, these points having been attended to, 
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their diet has been managed with judgment and 
care; whilst, on the other hand, others might be 
referred to, whose life has been hazarded, and 
all but lost, simply from injudicious dietetic 
management. Over-feeding, and improper arti- 
cles of food, are more frequently productive, in 
their result, of arixious hours and distressing 
scenes to the parent, and of danger and loss of 
life to the child, than almost any other causes. 


Teething.—The irritation occasioned by difficult 
teething may give rise to diarrhea at the period 
w' on the infant is weaned, independently of the 
weaning itself. Such disorder of the bowels, 
if it manifestly occur from this cause, is a favour- 
able, circumstance, and should not be interfered 
with, unless indeed the attack be severe and 
aggravated, when medical aid becomes necessary. 
Slight diarrhoea then, during weaning, when it 
is fairly traceable to the cutting of a tooth (the 
heated and inflamed state of the gum will at 
once point to this as the source of the derange- 
ment), is of no consequence, but it must not be 
mistaken for disorder arising from other causes. 
Lancing the gum will at once remove the cause, 
and generally eure the bowel complaint. 


IN THE CHILD BROUGHT UP BY HAND. — 
Children brought up on an artificial diet are very 
R 
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liable to indigestion and bowel complaints ; indeed 
none more so: and it is from these affections that 
so many of these infants perish. When, therefore, 
it is absolutely necessary from untoward circum- 
stances to have recourse to this mode of nourish- 
ing the child, the rules and regulations laid down 
in the section on “ Artificial Feeding ” (p. 40.) 
must be most strictly followed out, if the parent 
would hope to avoid disease and rear her child. 
And if these affections should at any time unfor- 
tunately manifest themselves, the mother ought 
carefully and diligently to examine whether the 
plan of feeding pursued is in every particular cor- 
rect, particularly bearing in mind that the two 
causes most frequently productive of disorder in 
the child are over-feeding and the exhibition of un- 
suitable food —the two grand errors of the nursery. 
These results, however, have already been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon as likely to take place at wean- 
ing, and they may of course occur to a child who 
is brought up on an artificial diet at any period. 


MATERNAL TREATMENT OF THESE DISOR- 
pDERSs. —- As must have been already seen, the 
maternal treatment of disorders of the stomach and 
bowels chiefly consists in the remoyal of the cause 
of the disorder: medicine may occasionally be ex- 
hibited by the mother, but its use in her hands 
must be very limited indeed. 
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Unfortunately the gencral resource and only 
remedy of most mothers in affections of the sto- 
mach and bowels is an aperient, and a combination 
containing calomel is the one too frequently se- 
lected. The primary cause of the disorder is un- 
detected, and consequently no measures taken for 
its removal, but purgative powder after purgative 
powder is given, the evil being supposed to rest 
in the bowels alone, and that such means must 
eventually get rid of it. The mother is not aware 
all this time that the real source of the derange- 
ment is probably in the diet itself; that there is 
some error here, and that unless this is corrected, 
the remedies must be worse than useless. The 
consequence of such a plan of proceeding is usu- 
ally very sad: a confirmed and obstinate diarrhea 
but too commonly ensues, and the infant is some- 
times reduced to the last extremity. 

The removal of the cause of the disorder, then, 
in a large number of instances of derangement of 
the stomach and bowelas, if effected early, will cure 
the disease, and without further remedy. But it 
will be asked, by what method is this cause to be 
detected? In this way. In all human probabi- 
lity the primary cause of the disorder is connected 
with the diet; this is the case in ninety-nine in- 
stances out of a hundred. Well, then, is the sick 
child at the breast? If so, ascertain whether the 
breast-milk is healthy and wholesome, or whether 
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any circumstances exist which may have rendered it 
otherwise? If nothing faulty is found here, the 
next question would naturally be, whether the 
rules and regulations laid down for suckling have 
been strictly adhered to? “ Or, whether the infant 
is sufficiently old to render it at all probable that 
a tooth may be irritating the gum? 

Perhaps the child is being weaned ; well, is there 
any error here? Is the change being attempted 
too early? or too suddenly and abruptly? If this 
is not the case, then, has the child been over-fed, or 
is the food given of the proper description ? 

Is the child being brought up by hand? Then, 
there is every reason to suspect, either that the 
food is not properly prepared, or that the quality 
of the food given is not the most suitable, 
or, that the quantity exhibited is too great; in 
fact, that the rules laid down for “ artificial feed- 
ing” have not been strictly acted upon. 

By a mode of investigation like this, any 
defect or error in the dietetic management of the 
infant producing the disorder will be easily de- 
tected by a careful mother; and its correction 
alone will, in very many instances, be all that is 
necessary to remove the symptoms. , 

For example, if flatulence and griping, followed 
by diarrhea, occur to an infant at the breast; if 
at the same time it becomes pale, its flesh flabby, 
its disposition fretful, always crying until it is 
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put to the breast, the nipple of which it grasps 
eagerly, sucking eagerly, yet never satisfied, for 
its hunger continues, it is not nourished; if, too, 
the more it sucks, the more the stomach and 
bowels are deranged, the more it vomits and is 
purged ; depend upon it the cause of all the evil 
will be found to be unwholesome milk. No 
medicine will avail any thing here; the cause 
must be removed; the best medicine, and the 
only remedy, is a breast of healthy milk. And if 
this is not procured early, there will be great 
danger of a diarrhea setting in, which may 
probably prove fatal to the child. 

Again; if there is simply vomiting of the 
breast-milk almost immediately after the child 
has been suckled, the milk coming up pure and 
unchanged, and discharged without any apparent 
effort, and the moment after the child is cheeyful 
and happy, this will be found to depend upon 
repletion, and not upon unwholsome milk; in 
fact, the stomach has received too much. This 
must be prevented in future, not by giving me- 
dicine, but simply by removing the infant from 
the nipple immediately it ceases to draw strongly, 
the moment it begins to dally with the breast. 

Again; if flatulence and griping occur to the 
child brought up by hand, this derangement will 
generally be found to result from over-feeding: 
abstinence and diminution of the quantity of the 
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food will generally be all that is necessary here. 
It will be well, however, for the mother in this 
case, and she may do it with the utmost safety, 
to unload the bowels of their indigestible con- 
tents by the exhibition of a tea-spoonful of castor 
ol. A dose or two of this medicine will effec- 
tually clear them out, without increasing the 
irritation, or weakening the child, whilst it will in 
most instances altogether remove the symptoms. 
If the flatulence, however, should continue, four 
or five grains of magnesia may be mixed with the 
last meal at night, and a little warm water thrown 
up into the bowel as an injection the next 
morning. 

Diarrhea occurring in a child brought up by 
hand, if it be not the result of over-feeding, will 
very frequently be found to arise from unsuitable 
diet, the food given not being of a kind suited to 
the infant’s stomach; for what will agree with 
one child often disagrees with another. Alteration 
of diet will sometimes alone suffice in these cases 
to cure, if this alteration is only made early 
enough, before any considerable irritation of the 
stomach and bowels has been induced. Thin 
arrow-root made with water (prepared very care- 
fully, or the child will refuse it,) should be given 
for five or six days; the warm bath used every 
night for the same period, a new flannel bandage 
rolied round the body, and the child cautiously 
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protected from a damp atmosphere. The arrow- 
root, upon the cessation of the diarrhoea, may 
have cow’s milk added to it, if milk is not found 
to disagree: when this is the case, chicken or 
weak mutton broth, free from fat, or beef-tea, 
thickened with farinaceous food, with a Jitle salt 
added, are the best substitutes. Should not the 
diarrhea yield to the foregoing measures, and 
that readily, medical aid ought to be sought. 
Diarrhea very frequently occurs from the time of 
weaning to the third year of age, and certainly in 
its effects forms so important a disease, that, 
unless in the slight form noticed above, a mother 
is not justificd in attempting its relief. 


In conclusion, I would observe, that I do not 
think a mother justified in attempting more than 
what has been laid down here for her guidance. 
It is believed that the few and plain common- 
sense directions given, if followed, will do much 
to prevent disease, and even to relieve it in its 
milder forms, they will not, however, cure disease 
itself when really established; and again I would 
repeat, let the mother recollect that to prevent 
disease is her province—to cure it, is the -phy- 
sician’s. 
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SECT. IV. —~ COSTIVENESS. 


In 1nFANCY. — The principle to act upon in the 
management of the infant’s bowels is this, — that 
they should be kept free, and by the mildest and 
least irritating means. 

If therefore they become accidentally confined 
(less than two stools in the four-and-twenty 
hours), and the infant is suckled, the mother 
may ascertain whether an aperient taken by 
herself will render her milk of a sufficiently 
purgative quality to act upon the bowels of her 
child. This is the mildest mode of all. 

If, however, this does not answer, or is not 
practicable from the child being fed artificially, 
then the mildest aperient medicines must be. 
chosen to accomplish this purpose. The kind 
of medicine to be selected, and the doses in which 
to be administered, will be found in the section 
on “ Aperient Medicine,” page 118. 

If, however, the bowels of the infant are dis- 
posed to be habitually confined, it should be 
ascertained whether this may not be dependent 
upon its diet. The same food that agrees per- 
‘fectly well with one child will frequently cause 
costiveness in another. An intelligent and ob- 
serving mother will soon discover whether this 
is the source of the mischief, or not. . Boiled 
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milk, for instance, will invariably cause confined 
bowels in some children; the same result will 
follow sago boiled in beef-tea, with others; whilst, 
on the other hand, the bowels may frequently 
be brought into regular order, and their confined 
state overcome, by changing the food to Leman’s 
tops and bottoms steeped in boiling water, and a 
small quantity of unboiled milk added; or Den- 
sham’s farinaceous food, prepared in the manner 
directed before (p. 58.), will have the same effect. 

Sometimes children are constitutionally costive, 
that is, the bowels até relieved every third or 
fourth day, not oftener, and yet perfect health 
is enjoyed. This occasionally will happen in 
large families, all the children, though perfectly 
healthy and robust, being similarly affected. 
When such is found by a mother to be really 
the habit of her child, it would be very unwise, 
because injurious to its health, to attempt by 
purgatives to obtain more frequent relief. At 
the same time it will be prudent and necessary 
for her to watch that the regular time is not 
exceeded. This condition seldom occurs to the 
very young infant. 


In cHILDHOOD.— Children of sound health, 
who are judiciously fed, and have sufficient ex- 
ercise, very seldom need aperient medicine. 
Errors in diet, a want of proper attention to the 
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state of the skin, insufficiency of air and exer- 
cise, in fine, a neglect of those general principles 
which have been laid down for the management 
of health, and upon the observance of which the 
due and healthy performance of every function 
of the body depends, are the sources of bowel 
derangements, and particularly, at this age, of 
costiveness. 

I feel assured, however, that some children are 
more troubled with costiveness than others, from 
the simple but important circumstance of their 
not being early taught t& habit of relieving the 
bowels daily, and at a certain hour. There isa 
natural tendency to this periodical relief of the 
system, and it exists at the earliest age. And if 
the mother only cause this habit to be fairly 
established in infancy, she will do much towards 
promoting regularity of her child’s bowels through- 
out life. The recollection of this fact, and the 
mother’s acting upon it, is of the greatest im- 
portance to the future health and comfort of her 
children. 

If the bowels are accidentally.confined at this. 
age, castor oil is certainly the best aperient that 
can be given: it acts mildly but efficiently, 
clearing out the bowels without irritating them. 
The dose must be regulated by the age, as also 
by the effect that aperients generally have upon 
the individual. Great care must in future be 
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taken to avoid the cause or accidental circum- 
stance which produced the irregularity. 

When the bowels are habitually costive, much 
eare and judgment is necessary for their relicf 
and future management. Fortunately this con- 
dition is very rare in youth. The activity and 
exposure to the air, usual at this period of life, 
render purgatives unnecessary, unless, indeed 
(as just mentioned), some error in diet, or some 
unusual circumstance, render them accidentally 
confined. Should, howgver, the foregoing state 
exist, medicine alone 1 avail little; there are 
certain general measures which must also be 
acted up to, and most strictly, if the end is to 
be accomplished. They consist, principally, in 
an observance of great regularity with respect 
to the time of taking food, its quality, quantity, 
and due mastication; regular and sufficient ex- 
ercise, horse exercise being particularly service- 
able; the shower-bath, or daily ablution; early 
rising (the indulgence in the habit of lying in bed 
always predisposing to constipation); and, lastly, 
the patient habituating himself to evacuate the 
-owels at a certain hour of the day. After 
breakfast appears to be the time when the bowels 
are more disposed to act than at any other part of 
the day; this is the time, then, that should be 
chosen. 

All these points must be sedulously observed, 
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and upon the principles laid down in the various 
chapters upon these subjects, if habitual costive- 
ness is expected to be overcome. 


SECT. V. ov WORMS. 


Not so frequent as popularly supposed ; an error 
productive of mischief.— Almost all diseases have 
been, at one time or other, attributed to the gener- 
ation of worms in the intestines. And at the 
present day it is not at 9 an uncommon occur- 
rence for medical men to be called in to prescribe 
for children, to whom the strongest purgative 
quack medicines have been previously exhibited 
by parents, for the removal of symptoms which, 
upon investigation, are found in no way connected 
with or produced by worms. The results of such 
errors are always, more or less, mischievous, and 
sometimes of so serious a nature as to lay the 
foundation of disease which ultimately proves 
fatal. This observation, moreover, it behoves a 
mother carefully to regard, since the symptoms, 
popularly supposed to indicate the existence of 
worms, are so deceptive, (and none more so than 
that which is usually so much depended upon — 
the picking of the nose,) that it maybe positively 
asserted to be impossible for an unprofessional 
person to form a correct and sound en in any 
of these cases. sa 
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It was at one time imagined, and the idea is 
still popularly current, that worms were the 
occasion of a troublesome and lingering species of 
fever, which was therefore designated worm-fever. 
This notion is now entirely exploded: for if worms 
be present under such circumstances, it is a mere 
accidental complication; the fever referred to 
being generally of a remitting character, and 
neither caused by or causing the generation of 
worms. ‘The symptoms of this fever, however, 
have led and continue to lead very many astray. 
This is not surprising, #ince they so closely re- 
semble those which characterise the presence of 
worms, that an unprofessional person is almost sure 
to be misled by them. Amongst other symptoms, 
there is the picking of the nose and lips, offensive 
breath, occasional vomiting, deranged bowels, pain 
in the head and belly, with a tumid and swollen 
condition of the latter, a short dry cough, wasting 
of the flesh, &c. ; symptoms continually attendant 
upon the disorder now under consideration. These 
cases have hitherto been perpetually looked upon 
by mothers as worm-cases, and after having been 
treated by them as such, by the use of the popular 
worm-powders of the day, have, as perpetually, 
presented themselves to the physician greatly and 
grievously aggravated by such injudicious treat- 
ment. It is folly, at any time, for an unpro- 
fessional person, to prescribe for a case where 
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worms are actually known to exist: surely where 
there is any doubt upon the latter point it must be 
greater folly still. 

The infant at the breast is seldom, if ever, the 
subject of this disorder, whilst an artificial diet, or 
bringing up by hand, predisposes to it. Worms 
most frequently occur, however, during childhood ; 
much more so at this epoch than in adult age. 
They do not invariably occasion indisposition, for 
they are now and then passed without pain or 
distress by children who are in the enjoyment of 
perfect health, and in whom previously there was 
not the slightest suspicion of their existence. 
The idea, formerly so prevalent, of their |.eng 
attended with danger, is without foundation; for 
unless the case be mismanaged, they rarely give 
rise to serious consequences. 


How produced, and how best prevented. — The 
causes of worms it is not very easy to explain; at 
the same time it is very certain that some known 
circumstances favour their production. 

If the general health of a child be enfeebled, 
particularly if the child be strumous, such a con- 
dition will favour the generation of these animals. 
The protraeted use of unwholesome: and mautri- 
tious articles of food, or a deficient supply of salt 
(the most necessary stimulant to the digestive 
organs), or other condiments, predisposes to worms. 
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This observation is strikingly illustrated by an oc- 
eurrence which formerly took place in Holland, 
where an ancient law existed forbidding salt in the 
bread of certain criminals: they were in conse- 
quence horribly infested with worms, and quickly 
died. Sugar, too, whilst a necessary condiment 
for the food of children, if given in the form of 
sweetmeats, and their indulgence long persisted in, 
may 8o enfecble the organs of digestion as to cause 
worms. And, lastly (though many other causes 
might be referred to), the injudicious means occa- 
sionally employed to effect the removal of these 
animals, by the debility produced in the intestinal 
carl, favours not only their re-appearance but 
their increase. 

These, then, are so many causes which may 
occasion worms in the child, and of course the 
best and most effectual method to prevent their 
production is their avoidance. A mother, therefore, 
should at all times be careful in the regulation. of 
the diet and general management of her child’s 
habits and health, even if no stronger obligations 
existed than the dread of this disorder; and she 
must be more than ordinarily vigilant on this’ 
head, when the slightest disposition to such 
disorder is manifested. Again; she must not 
forget that the symptoms so commonly ascribed as 
characteristic of worms are much more frequently 
caused by .other diseases; that at no time, 
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therefore, is she justified in giving worm powders, 
or strong doses of medicine for such symptoms ; 
for if they do exist, their use is always attended 
with risk, and if they do ‘not, the debility which 
they occasion in the stomach and bowels may: 
itself become the source of their production. 


SECT. VI. ——~ SCARLET FEVER. 


There are several varieties of this disease ; it 
will be more perspicuous, however, for our pur- ; 
pose to speak of it under two forms, — mild © 
scarlet fever, and scarlet fever with sore throat. 
But I fancy I hear a parent say, then wha. § 
scarlatina? Simply the Latin and scientific name 
for scarlet fever; and when you have suppe 
your child has not had the scarlet fever, bu “onl; ly 
scarlatina, you have been labouring under a mis- 
take, for they are one and the same thing. This 
is a very absurd error, and every one ought to 
know that it is such; for the mystification which 
prevails among the public upon this point pro- 
duces nothing but confusion and sometimes a dis- 
regard of necessary precautions. os 


MILD SCARLET FEVER. —In this form of the 
disease there is the rash with fevery — little or - 
no affection of the throat. Pays 
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Symptoms. — The anticipating symptoms are 
those of fever: they precede the eruption. The 
degree of fever, however, is variable} for the 
symptoms are sometimes so moderate as scarcely 
to attract attention—slight and irregular shiver- 
ing, nausea, perhaps vomiting, thirst, and heat of 
skin; whilst, at others, there is considerable con- 
stitutional disturbance, indicated by pungent heat 
of skin, flushing of the face, suffusion of the eyes, 
pain in the head, great anxiety and restlessness, 
and occasionally slight delirium. 

* These symptoms are followed on the second 
‘day (in the majority of instances) by the rash. 
This first appears in numerous specks or minute 
p .aes of a vivid red colour on the face, neck, 
and chest. In about four-and-twenty hours it 
becomes gradually diffused over the whole trunk. 
On ‘the following day (the third) it extends to 
the upper and lower extremities, so that at this 
period the whole surface of the body is of a bright 
red colour, hot and dry. The efflorescence, too, 
is not always confined to the skin, but occasionally 
tinges the inside of the lips, cheeks, palate, throat, 
nostrils, and even the internal surface of the eye- 
lids. Sometimes the efflorescence is continuous 
and universal; but more generally on the trunk 
of the body there are intervals of a natural hue 
between the patches, with papulous dots scattered 
over them, the colour being most deep on the 
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loins and neighbouring parts, at the flexure of the 
joints, and upon those parts of the body which 
are subjected to pressure. It is also generally 
most vivid in the evening, gradually becoming 
paler towards morning. 

The eruption is at its height on the fourth 
day ;——it begins to decline on the fifth, when the 
interstices widen, and the florid hue fades;—on 
the sixth, the rash is very indistinct ; and on the 
eighth day it is wholly gone. 

The various symptoms with which the erup- 
tion is accompanied gradually disappear with the 
efflorescence; but the tongue still remains mor- 
bidly red and clean. The peeling off of the 
cuticle (the outer layer of the skin), which begins 
about the end of the fifth day on the parts on 
which the eruption first appeared, proceeds; so 
that about the eighth or ninth, portions of the 
cuticle are thrown off, the thickest and largest 
being those detached from the skin of the hands 
and feet. 


SCARLET FEVER, WITH SORE THROAT. —In 
this form of the disease, the fever and rash are 
accompanied with inflammation of the throat. 


Symptoms.— The symptoms are more severe 
than in the mild form of this disease, and, in the 
majority ofinstances, the inflammationof the throat 
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appears with the eruption, and goes through its 
progress of increase and decline with the cu- 
taneous eruption. Sometimes, however, it pre- 
eedes the fever; whilst at others it does not 
appear until the rash is at its height. 

It is generally in the course of the second day 
that the child complains of considerable stiffness 
in the muscles of the neck, extending to the lower 
jaw, and under the ears;—of a roughness of the 
throat, and difficulty in swallowing ;—and some 
degree of hoarseness will be noticed: all so many 
indications that the throat is affected. Very 
shortly, an increased secretion of the mucus of 
these parts occurs, and, collecting about the 
tonsils, aggravates the child’s sufferings, from the 
frequent and ineffectual efforts made to expel it. 
If the inflammatory action be more severe, ex- 
udations of lymph will also be poured out, and 
intermingling with the mucus, greatly augment 
the difficulty of swallowing. At this time the 
lining membrane of the mouth, as also the tongue, 
assume a florid red colour; the red points of the 
latter becoming much elongated. 

The febrile symptoms are severe from the first ; 
amongst others, there will be headach, sometimes 
accompanied by slight delirium, nausea, intense 
heat of skin, languor, and considerable inquietude 
and anxiety ; and as the inflammation approaches 
its height, the fever increases, the pulse rises, the 
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breathing becomes oppressed, the skin becomes 
more pungently hot and dry, and the thirst ur- 
gent. All these symptoms being increased towards 
evening, when the febrile restlessnesss is often 
succeeded by delirium. 

The rash is seldom perceptible before the third 
day, and then comes out in irregular patches on 
various parts of the body, particularly about the 
elbows and wrists; thus differing as to the time 
and mode of its appearance, from the mild form 
of the disease. It frequently recedes, or entirely 
vanishes, the day after it first comes out, and 
then re-appears partially, and at uncertain times. 
This generally protracts the duration of the dis- 

@order, without, however, producing any percep- 
tible change in the other symptoms. On the fifth 
or sixth day of the disease, the fever and inflam~ 
mation of the throat begin to abate; at the same 
time the rash declines, and the peeling off of the 
cuticle soon follows. 

This is the ordinary course of scarlet fever with 
sore throat ; but in many cases the symptoms run 
still higher, and the disease is alarmingly dan- 
gerous from its commencement. In some in- 
stances, there is an acrid discharge from the 
nostrils or ears, often accompanied with deafness ; 
as also enlargements of the glands in the neck, 
followed by the formation of abscesses in their 
immediate neighbourhood. It is unnecessary, 
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however, to follow out the symptoms of scarlet 
fever more fully ; as all that has been attempted 
here, has been so to sketch out the more prominent 
symptoms of this disease, that the directions upon 
the parental management may be readily compre- 
hended: they will be very brief, but a strict at- 
tention thereto will be found all-important to the 
well-doing and comfort of the child. 


Character of scarlet fever compared with that 
of measles. — It will be seldom difficult to distin- 
guish this disease from other acute eruptive dis- 
orders. The one to which it bears the greatest 
resemblance is the measles; but from this it is 
readily distinguished by the absence of the cough, 
the inflamed and watery eye, running at the nose 
and sneezing, which are the predominant symp- 
toms in the early stage of the measles; but which 
do not usually attend on scarlet fever — at least, 
in any high degree. In measles, also, there is an 
absence of that restlessness, anxiety, and depres- 
sion of spirits, by which scarlet fever is peculiarly 
distinguished. —- The rash, too, in measles, does 
not appear till two or three days later than that 
of scarlet fever. It also differs in its characters. 
In scarlet fever, the eruption consists of innumer- 
able’ minute dots or points, diffused in patches 
with uneven edges of vagious sizes and forma; and 
gives to those portions of the skin on which it 
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appears, a diffused bright red colour. Jn measles, 
the rash comes out in irregular semi-lunar or cres- 
centic shaped patches, distinctly elevated; the 

spots being of a deeper red in the centre than in 

the circumference, and leaving intervening spaces 

in which the skin retains its natural pale colour. 


MATERNAL MANAGEMENT. — The chief points 
to which the parent’s attention must be directed, 
irrespective of a strict attention to the more im- 
mediate medical treatment directed by the phy- 
sician, are the following : — 


Ventilation of the bed-room.—-Even in the 
mildest cases, the child must be kept in bed from 
the first accession of the fever. He must not be 
loaded, however, as was formerly the practice, 
with a quantity of bed-clothes, in order to encou- 
rage the fever and increase the quantity of erup- 
tion. A moderate quantity of clothing is all that 
is required, adapted to the heat of skin and feel- 
ings of the patient. 

The bed-room must be kept cool and well ven- 
tilated. ‘This is of importance in the mildest 
cases; but in the more severe forms of this dis- 
ease, in which the throat is much affected, the 
constant and free admission of pure air will have 
a most decided and marked good effect upon the 
‘aymptoms, The air should be renewed, therefore, 
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from time to time. The linen, both of the bed 
and the patient, should also be frequently changed 
— daily, if practicable. 

However mild the symptoms of this disease 
may be at the commencement, the child must 
always be carefully and vigilantly watched by the 
parent, as inflammation of some internal organ 
may suddenly arise (which is generally indicated 
by symptoms sufficiently obvious), and thus change 
an apparently mild form of this disease into one 
of an alarming character. 


Cold sponging.— Whenever the skin is pun- 
gently hot and dry, the whole surface of the body 
should be sponged with cold water, or with vinegar 
and water. ‘The heat is by this means rapidly 
abstracted, and the child refreshed; and this may 
again and again be resorted to, as the heat again 
returns. Dr. Bateman observes, that by this ap- 
plication alone, “ the pulse has been diminished in 
frequency, the thirst has abated, the tongue has 
become moist, a general free perspiration has 
broken forth, the skin has become soft and cool, 
and the eyes have brightened; and these indi- 
cations of relief have been speedily followed by 
a calm and refreshing sleep. In all these respects, 
the condition of the patient presented a complete 
contrast to that which preceded the cold washing ; 
and his languor was exchanged for a considerable 
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share of vigour. The morbid heat, it is true, when 
thus removed, is liable to return, and with it the 
distressing symptoms; but a repetition of the 
remedy is followed by the same beneficial effects 
as at first.” 


Gargles and the inhalation of warm water. — 
When the throat is affected, gargles are some- 
times ordered; but the pain and inconvenience 
which their employment gives rise to, frequently 
precludes their use; and children seldom under- 
stand how to employ them, even if the state of 
the throat permitted it. Under these circum- 
stances, the inhalation of the steam of hot water, 
or hot vinegar and water, may be substituted, 
and with decided benefit. Mudge’s inhaler is a 
good contrivance to effect this. 

When the throat is found by the mother to 
be early affected, an immediate application to 
the medical adviser is especially important. For, 
if he be called upon to treat this form of scarlet 
fever at its very commencement, by judicious 
treatment, the duration and violence of the 
disease may be both shortened and greatly 
mitigated. Oo 


Regimen. — Cooling drinks, as plain water, 
toast and water, barley water flavoured with 
lemon peel, fresh whey, lemonade, and thin gruel, 
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may all be resorted to in their turn. The child 
may also be allowed oranges, grapes, or lemons 
sweetened with sugar, particularly when the 
mouth is foul and dry; but care must be taker. 
that neither the pulp nor the stones are swallowed. 
These will both refresh and feed the patient as 
much as is necessary until the decline of the 
disease. The parent must. strictly forbid the 
attendants in the sick chamber giving, at this 
‘period, any heating or stimulating fluid, as also 
animal food; and this injunction must be strictly 
regarded, even in the mildest form of the disease. 


Convalescence. — When the child is convalescent, 
mild nourishment will be required, such as arrow- 
root, tapioca, chicken or mutton broth, beef tea, 
jellies, and roasted apples; and by and by a 
mutton chop. Wine is seldom necessary, except 
under circumstances of unusual debility after a 
protracted illness, when its moderate use tends 
much to assist the convalescence; but, if given 
unadvisedly, there will be great hazard of ex- 
citing internal inflammatory disease. 

Relapses are sometimes caused by the child 
getting about too soon, and by indulgence of the 
appetite, particularly for food: a proper degree 
of restraint, therefore, must be placed upon the 
child by the parent, who cannot too strictly 
carry out tLe directions of the medical attendant 
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upon the diet and regimen during this period. 
Great attention must still be paid to the state of 
the bowels, and, indeed, to all the secretions and 
excretions. 

Even when scarlet fever has been of the 
mildest form, a parent cannot observe too much 
care and caution during the period of conva~ 
lescence. One of the most common and serious 
of the after-disorders of this fever is dropsy; a 
disease much more frequent, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, after a mild than after a severe 
attack of scarlet fever. This, in all probability, 
is owing to neglect at this period; for I have 
generally been able to trace the source of the 
dropsy, in the cases which I have seen, to some 
accidental or heedless exposure of the child to a 
cold or damp atmosphere. 


Peeling off of the cuticle, and falling off of the 
hair. — To promote the more easy separation of 
the cuticle from the surface of the body, a warm 
or tepid bath may be usefully employed at the 
close of the disease. It will, moreover, greatly 
contribute to the comfort of the child, and induce 
a more healthy condition of the skin. Occasionally 
the cuticle of the whole hand and fingers will 
peel off unbroken, when it will resemble pre- 
cisely a glove in shape. 

As is the case in all fevers, more or less, so 
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particularly after scarlet fever, there is a great 
tendency to the falling off of the hair. It will 
be always well, therefore, to shave the head at 
this time, and exhibit daily a tepid shower 
bath, as early as the strength of the child will 
permit. 


Cautions, &c. — The contagious character of 
this disease requires the separation of the invalid 
from the rest of the family; and, when it is 
practicable, the children should be removed to 
a distance. This measure is imperatively called 
for, when the form of the disease is very severe 
in its character. 

Great caution must also be exercised, after 
the convalescence of the patient, that the other 
children are not brought into too early contact 
with him: for infection may be thus produged, 
though several weeks may have elapsed from the 
period of the peeling off of the skin. 

The period at which the disease shows itself 
after the exposure of an individual to sources of 
contagion, is exceedingly various. One child 
will be seized within a few hours; another, not 
for some days; and now and then (though 
rarely,) five or six weeks have intervened be~ 
tween the period of exposure and the manifest- 
ation of the disease. . 

When this disease is rife in a family, it will 
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frequently affect the individuals composing it 
very differently. Some escape altogether; — 
others have the mild form of the complaint ; — 
others the severe;— and, again, the attendant 
in the sick room may be attacked with the sore 
throat and fever only, both of which may subside 
without any appearance of a rash. 

In conclusion, this disease is a complaint of 
infancy and childhood, rather than of adult age ; 
generally affects the same individual but once 
during his life; and, though examples of a second 
attack have occurred, such a circumstance is 
extremely rare. 


SECT. VII. —— MEASLES. 


Measles consists of a fever, in which the mu- 
cous lining of the air-passages is principally 
affected, and which, after about three days’ dura- 
tion, results in an eruption of a red rash over the 
surface. 

It depends upon a specific contagion ;— occurs 
most frequently during childhood and adolescence, 
though no age is exempt from it ;—-and affects 
the system but once; a peculiarity to which an 
exception is very rare, proved by the few 
instances of the kind which have been recorded. 

The period at which the disease manifests itself 
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after infection is various—generally about the 
ninth day; it has, however, been delayed until 
the sixteenth. 


Description of the disease. — The child infected 
will be observed not to be as well as usual, less 
active, and out of spirits: his appetite will fail, 
and his sleep be restless and disturbed. It will 
soon be evident that he has apparently taken a 
cold in his head, and that this is accompanied 
by fever. His voice will be hoarse; there will 
be frequent cough, headach, sneezing, running 
from the nose and eyes — the eyelids being some- 
what swollen, and the eyes inflamed;—the skin 
will be hot and dry, and he will complain of 
occasional chilliness. In the course of the next 
two or three days, these symptoms will increase in 
severity, and perhaps be accompanied by oppression 
at the chest and hurried breathing, and towards 
evening by slight delirium. 

On the fourth day, the rash will appear, but 
the symptoms will be little, if at all, mitigated; 
indeed, they will sometimes increase in severity. 
The eruption will first be perceived about the 
head and face, in the form of small red spots, at 
first distinct from each other, but soon coalescing, 
and forming patches of an irregular crescent-like 
or semilunar figure, of a dull red colour, and 
slightly elevated (giving a sensation of hardness to 
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the finger), while portions of the skin intervening 
between them will retain their natural appearance, 
At this time the eruption will also be found on 
the inside of the mouth and throat, and the 
hoarseness will consequently increase. 

On the fifth day the rash usually covers the 
whole surface of the body, with the exception of 
the legs and feet; and is now very vivid on the 
face, which is not unfrequently so much swelled, 
especially the eyelids, that the eyes are quite 
closed up, as in small-pox. On the sixth day, it 
is fully out on the extremities, and is beginning 
to fade on the face. On the eighth, it is fading 
from all parts; on the ninth, it is hardly percep- 
tible ; and has entirely disappeared on the tenth 
day from the commencement of the fever, or the 
sixth from its own first appearance. As the 
fading proceeds, the spots drop off in the form of 
little branny scales, which are sometimes, from 
their minuteness, scarcely perceptible. They leave 
a slight discolouration on the skin, with consider- 
able itching. 

Such is the ordinary course of this disease; oc- 
casionally, however, deviations are met with. 


Character of measles compared with scarlet fever 
and small-pox. — Under the description given of 
Scarlet Fever, are noticed several signs by which 
that disease may be distinguished from measles: to 
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these may be added the absence of cough, of water 
flowing from the eyes, and of redness and swelling 
of the eyelids as in measles, Again, in measles, 
the eruption is more pointed, of a crimson instead 
of a scarlet hue, and does not appear until two 
days later than in scarlet fever. 

In small-pox, the fever abates as soon as the 
eruption makes its appearance. In scarlet fever, 
this is by no means the case; and as little so in 
measles: the vomiting, indeed, subsides; but the 
cough, fever, and headach grow more violent; 
and the difficulty of breathing, weakness of the 
eyes, and, indeed, all the catarrhal symptoms, re- 
main without any abatement till the eruption has 
all but completed its course. 


MATERNAL MANAGEMENT. — Measles, in its 
ordinary and simple form, is a mild, and by,no 
means dangerous, disease: it is sometimes, how- 
ever, accompanied or immediately followed by 
symptoms of a very serious character, and which, 
it is to be feared, in many instances, owe their 
origin to the carelessness of the attendants in the 
sick chamber. A mother’s superintendence, there~- 
fore, is much required at this time to insure a 
careful attention to the medical directions, as also 
to those general points of management upon 
which the well-doing of her child much depend, 
of which the following are the most important : — 
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Ventilation of the bed-room, &c.— The child 
must be kept in bed from the dnset of the attack. 
He must have so much clothing only as will secure 
his comfort, avoiding equally too much heat or 
exposure to cold. To these points the parent’s 
attention must be particularly directed. It is the 
practice with some nurses, in the belief that a 
breath of coo] air is most pernicious, to keep the 
child constantly enveloped in a smothering heap 
of bed-clothes, with curtains closely drawn, and 
the room well heated by fire, by which means the 
fever and all its concomitant dangers are greatly 
augmented. It is equally a popular error (and 
yet by many it is still held and acted upon) to 
suppose that because in small-pox exposure to cold 
is useful, that therefore it must be of equal advan- 
tage in measles. It cannot be too generally known 
that the nature of the fevers accompanying the 
two diseases are widcly different, and that the 
adoption of this error is productive of the most 
serious consequences; for it would most likely pro- 
duce in measles inflammation of the lungs, which, 
in truth, is commonly the result of carelessness 
upon this point. 

The bed-room should be large and airy; free 
from currents of cold, but well ventilated, and not 
hot. The room, also, must be darkened, on 
account of the tenderness of the eyes; all noise 
excluded, and mental excitement or irritation care- 
fully avoided. 
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Regimen. — Little or no food must be allowed, 
and whatever is taken must be of the simplest 
kind, and in a liquid form. Mild mucilaginous 
drinks, and warm, may be given liberally; as 
barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. 


Sponging, &c.-——The face, chest, arms, and 
hands should he sponged occasionally with vine- 
gar and warm water (one fourth and three fourths). 
This will be productive of great comfort to the 
little patient » it removes the heat, dryness, and 
itching of the skin, which are often very dis- 
tressing ; and is especially useful at night in re- 
lieving wakefulness. If the cough be troublesome, 
it will be useful for the child to breathe the steam 
of warm water; not through an inhaler, but over 
a large basin, with the head covered with flannel 
large enough to hang over its edges. By this 
means the tender and inflamed eyes will at the 
same time derive advantage from the soothing 
effect of the vapour. 

Cautions. —- Whenever the measles is known to 
be prevalent in a neighbourhood, and a child ma- 
nifests symptoms of cold in the head and fever, it 
should at once be a reason for carefulness on the 
part of the parent. The diet should be light, 
cooling, and scanty; and the child should: be 
carefully kept in-doors. 

-It has been before remarked, that in its ordi- 
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nary course measles is a disease unaccompanied 
with danger, but that the mildest form may be 
speedily converted into the most dangerous. That 
is to say, a sudden change may take place in the 
symptoms, arising out of circumstances which 
could not have been foreseen, and ther for un- 
avoidable; or may be produced by. improper 
management on the part of the nurse, such as the 
giving of stimulants, by too much heat, or by 
exposure to cold. Now it is for the parent early 
to notice any change which may oecur from the 
first source, and by her watchfulness to guard 
against the possibility of its arising from cither of 
the second. 

In reference to the first, if the child should 
complain at any period of the disease of severe 
headach, with piercing pain through the temples, 
and if this is accompanied by wandering of mind, 
great increase of suffusion of the eyes, as also 
intolerance of light, the immediate attention of 
the medical man is demanded. So, if towards the 
close of the eruption, that is, from the seventh to 
the ninth day, the breathing should again become 
hurried, (this symptom is very generally present 
during the height of the eruption, and is not neces- 
sarily connected with disease of the lungs,) with 
pain and oppression felt at the chest, the cough 
becoming hacking and incessant, &c. (all symp- 
tome cognisable by the mother, and indicative of 
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inflammation of the lungs), no time must be lost 
in seeking medical aid. : 

With regard to the last cause (improper ma- 
nagement), it may be well, in reference to it, to 
obsegve, that it sometimes happens that the rash 
cotiies out imperfectly, or, having appeared pro- 
perly, suddenly retrocedes and disappears; and 
that under such circumstances the nurse will 
almost certainly, if not well watched, give the 
child “ a good dose of sulphur in diluted spirit, or 
a glass of punch containing saffron,” which are 
considered specifics for bringing out the eruption. 
Nothing can be more injurious than such remedies, 
for generally the disappearance of the rash will be 
dependent upon the existence of some internal 
inflammation, or of too high a fever; for the removal 
of which the medical man ought to be instantly 
applied to. Sometimes, however, it may be fairly 
traced to a careless exposure to cold; under such 
circumstances the child should be instantly, and 
without hesitation, put into the warm bath. 

Measles are frequently followed by cough, and 
deranged bowels; and there is always great sus- 
ceptibility about the child for some time. On 
this account he should be carefully screened from 
a cold or damp atmosphere; the diet should be 
carefully regulated, and flannel worn next to the 
skin. If the cough should continue,.it nfust not 
be neglected on the supposition that it will wear 
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off; for it demands the skilful and careful atten- 
tion of the medical man. 

.In conclusion, it may be remarked that very 
frequently during imfancy and childhood, and 
particularly during the period of teething, erup- 
tions very similar in appearance to this disease 
occur; unless, however, they are accompanied by 
the specific féver, and run the regular course, they 
may at once be decided upon as not being the 
measles. 


SECT. VIII, —- SMALL-POX. 


This disease, the most dreaded of all eruptive 
fevers, is not so commonly met with in the present 
day as formerly ; thanks to that Providence which 
led to the discovery of Jenner. But although its 
occurrence is not so frequent, it still does occa- 
sionally present itself; when it will assume either 
a mild or severe form. If it attack a child that 
has not previously been vaccinated, it is called 
natural small-pox; and the chances are that the 
disorder will be severe in character ;—if, on the 
other hand, it occur in the vaccinated, the disease 
will generally be much modified in its symptoms ; 
the attack will be mild, and without danger. 


NaturaL sMALL-Ppox.— The infection of 
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small-pox having been received into the system 
of a child that has not been vaccinated, fourteen 
days (on an average) will transpire . before the 
commencement of the febrile symptoms, or erup- 
tive fever. A distinct rigor or shivering fit then 
takes place, accompanied by pain in the back or 
in the stomach, with sickness, giddiness, or 
headach; as also great drowsiness. And if an 
infant be the subject of the disease, a convulsive 
fit will sometimes take place, or several in suc- 
cession. 

At the end of eight-and-forty hours from the 
occurrence of the rigor (in the majority of cases), 
the eruption comes out; and shows itself first on 
the face and neck in minute flea-bite spots. In 
the course of the next four-and-twenty hours in 
some cases, and in others not until the expiration 
of two or three days, it completely covers, the 
body ; not being confined exclusively to the skin, 
but frequently .extending to the mouth and 
throat, and even to the external membrane of the 
eye. 

In the course of two or three days from their 
first appearance the little pimples, increasing in 
size, will be found to*contain a thin transparent 
fluid, to pit or become depressed in their centre, 
and the skin in the spaces between them will be 
found red. On the seventh or eighth day from 
the commencement of the fever, the fluid con- 
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tained in the pimples will be no longer transparent, 
but opaque; and they will consequently appear 
white, or of a light straw colour. Each pimple 
or pock will be no longer depressed in its centre, 
but will become raised and pointed, being more 
fully distended by the increased quantity of fluid 
within ; and the skin around each pock will now 
be of a bright crimson. The head, face, hands, 
und wherever else the eruption shows itself, 
gradually swell; and the eye-lids are often so 
much distended as to close the eyes and produce 
temporary blindness. ‘There will always ut this 
time be some degree of fever present, and its 
amount will vary with the circumstances of each 
individual case. The skin, too, will be very 
tender, so much so sometimes as greatly to harass 
and distress the child. 

Qn the cleventh day the swelling and inflam- 
mation of the skin of the body and face subside; 
the pimples upon these parts dry up and form 
scabs, which fall off about the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day. Those on the hands, as they come 
out later, commonly continue a short time longer. 
The eruption leaves behind, in some cases, the 
peculiar marks of the disease; and in others 
merely discoloured spots, which disappear in the 
progress of a short time. 

The natural small-pox is sometimes much more 
severe in its character than the foregoing, and 
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what is called confluent small-pox is said to exist. 
This form will be marked by great constitutional 
disturbance, and the eruption coming out earlier 
than in the milder form; instead of being distinct, 
that is, each pimple standing distinct and separate 
one from the other, they will coalesce, and 
appear flat and doughy, not prominent; they 
will more particularly run into each other on the 
face, where they will form one continuous bag, 
which soon becoming a sore, will discharge co- 
piously. 


SMALL-POX IN THE VACCINATED. — When 
small-pox occurs to those that have been formerly 
vaccinated, the disease, in almost every instance, 
is much altered or modified in its character. 
Indeed in children, in whom of course vaccination 
has been but comparatively lately performed, 
small-pox when it occurs will, in the majority of 
cases, be so mild that the real nature of the 
disease will be with difficulty determined: so 
mild, that again and again has a parent been 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Surely these few scattered 
pimples cannot be the small-pox!” If, however, 
as the pimples progress, they are narrowly 
watched, and are seen to become depressed in 
their centre; if there has been, the precursory 
rigor, &c.; and if the source of the disorder can 
be traced to some case of undoubted small-pox, 
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the child in fact having been exposed to contagion, 
no doubt ought to exist in reference to the 
nature of such a case, however slight may be the 
character of the disease. 

The usual progress, however, of small-pox 
modified by vaccination is as follows. The first 
stage is the same usually as in the natural form 
of the disease. As soon, however, as the erup- 
tion appears, the modifying power of the vacci- 
nation becomes apparent. The eruption will be 
found to be generally both less in quantity and 
more limited in its extent; or if even it should 
come out profusely, and cover a large extent 
of the surface of the body, still the controlling 
power of the vaccination will immediately show 
itself after its appearance — first, in the complete 
‘subsidence of all the febrile symptoms which will 
now, take place; and, secondly, in reference to 
the eruption, part of which will die away at once, 
and the remainder will by the fifth day be filled 
with the opaque yellowish fluid, then dry up, 
becoming hard and horny, and falling off will 
leave a mottled red appearance of the skin, and 
now and then slight pitting. 

Such is the usual progress of the disease: sub- 
sequent to vaccination, it is a mild and tractable 
disorder. It is right, however, to mention that 
small-pox has occurred even to the vaccinated in 
almost as severe a form as the confluent natural 
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sinall-pox, and running its regular course un- 
altered or unmodified. Such instances, however, 
are extremely rare, and form the exceptions to 
the general rule; for “no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained, from the abundance of facts now 
before the world, that such modification is the 
law of the animal economy, and that the regular 
or natural progress is the exception.” 


MATERNAL MANAGEMENT. — The grand prin- 
ciple in the treatment of small-pox is to moderate 
and keep under the fever; and however the 
plans adopted by different medical men may vary 
in particular points to accomplish this purpose, 
they uniformly make this principle their chief 
aim and object. To carry out this intention, 
however, the medical adviser is greatly dependent 
upon the aid and assistance of a judicious pagent, 
and without this it is impossible to hope for a 
successful issue to the case. A clear knowledge, 
therefore, of those points of general management 
in which in fact a great part of the above principle 
consists (few and simple as these directions are), 
it must be all important for the mother to be ac- 
quainted with: for the rest, she must and ought 
to look to the medical man. 

In the more rare and severe form of this dis- 
ease, viz. the confluent small-pox, although in 
some instances it runs the same course as the 
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milder form, the distinct or natural small-pox, 
still, usually, the constitutional symptoms are much 
more aggravated, and the medical and general 
treatment required will so much depend upon the 
character of the individual case, that we do not 
think it well to notice it here. 


Bed and bed-room. — It will not be necessary 
at first for the child to be confined to his bed, 
but generally about the third or fourth day he 
will gladly resort to it; and if he does not, it 
will be prudent to keep him there. He must not, 
however, be loaded with bed-clothes, but lightly 
covered; and the bed and body linen should be 
changed daily, if possible. 

The bed-room should be capacious and well 
ventilated; fresh air frequently admitted; and 
if the season of the year permit, and there is 
no dampness of atmosphere, a window should be 
constantly open during the day: it is also de- 
sirable to keep the chamber darkened in all cases, 
as there is always a tendency to inflammation of 
the eyes. i 

If these directions are not regarded, and great 
heat of the apartment is permitted, with abundance 
of bed-clothes heaped upon the child, the hot bath 
is used, and hot and stimulating regimen given 
(upon the old and erroneous notion of bringing. 
out the eruption), the mildest case will inevitably 
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be converted into one of the most severe and dan- 
gerous. Facts have abundantly shown that such 
measures invariably prove the most effectual means 
of exasperating the disease, and endangering life. 


Regimen. — This must be most sparing. Cold 
water may be given whenever the child asks for it. 
Lemonade should form the common drink during 
the fever; and gruel, barley-water, and roasted 
apples are all else that is required during this 
period, and not until the disease is going off must 
any change be made in the diet. 

The above period having arrived, mildly nu; 
tritious food should be given, as chicken or mutton 
broth, beef-tea, arrow-root, tapioca, or sago; to be 
followed in a few days by the wing of a chicken 
or a mutton chop; remembering always, that solid 
animal food must at first be given cautiously and 
sparingly. Wine or stimulants must be positively 
forbidden’; unless, indeed, ordered by the medical 
man, for circumstances may arise which render 
them advisable. 

The state of the bowels must be carefully at- 
tended to at this time. 


Lhe eruption. —In the natural and mild form 
of this disorder the pustules generally break from 
the sixth to the eighth day; dry scabs succeed; 

in about nine or ten days the parts heal per- 
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fectly, requirmg no treatment. In the more ag~ 
gravated cases, however, in which the pustules are 
very numerous, running one into the other, and, 
bursting, discharge greatly, the whole surface of 
the body should be frequently and liberally dusted 
over with dried flour, or, what is better, starch 
powder. The sores in this instance are always 
tedious in healing, and followed by the well-known 
pits or marks; these arise from a loss of substance 
in the true skin, and occur more particularly on 
the face, from the great vascularity of this part 
causing the pustules to be more numerous here 
than elsewhere. It is a popular error to suppose 
that by wearing masks of fine linen or cambric 
ilined with particular ointments, these scars or 
pits may be prevented: it is impossible to prevent 
them; and any local application, except a little 
cold cream or oil of almonds applied to the scabs 
when they harden, will prove more injurious than 
useful. The child’s hands, however, should always | 
be muffled to prevent its scratching or breaking 
the sores, for otherwise he will not be kept from 
thus attempting to allay the excessive itching 
which they occasion. 

The hair should be closely oct at an early pe- 
riod of the disease, and so kept throughout its 
continuance. This will contribute very much to 
the comfort of the child,. by preventing the hair 
beooming matted together with the discharge from 
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the pustules when they break, which gives rise to 
great pain and irritation. In the confluent ard 
worst forms of this disease, this measure it is par- 
ticularly necessary to attend to, as also to the ap- 
plication of cold lotions to the head when hot and 
dry (with other remedial means), as there is always 
a tendency in these cases to*the formation of ab- 
scesses, the healing of which is troublesome and 
attended with difficulty. 


Cautions, &c. — It has already been stated that 
a free ventilation of .the bed-room is necessary to 
the well-doing of the patient. This measure, how- 
ever, must not be eonfined to the chamber of the 
sick, but acted upon through the whole house. 
‘In, conjunction with ventilation fumigations by 
means of aromatic substances kept slowly burning 
should be resorted to. A solution of the chloride 
of lime, too, a most powerful disinfectant, should 
. be used to purify the different apartments. This 
is best accomplished by steeping in the solution 
pieces of linen, and hanging them about the rooms, 
as also frequently.and freely sprinkling the walls 
themselves ; and as soon as the invalid is removed, 
the chamber should ‘be white-washed, the various 
articles of furniture well scoured with scap and 
water, and the room be well and freely ventilated 
prior to ite being again occupied. 
« The clothes of the patient and the bed linen 
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should be frequently removed, and when taken 
away immediately immersed in boiling water, and 
whilst hung up in the open air sprinkled occa- 
sionally with a weak solution of the chloride of 
lime. If these directions are not observed, and 
the clothes are closely wrapped up, they will re- 
tain and give out the*disease to others at a great 
distance of time. 

Again: as the contagious property of small-pox 
hangs about the child as long as ahy scabs remain 
(which indeed may be said to retain the poison in 
its concentrated form), a parent must be most 
careful that the invalid is not too early brought in 
contact with the healthy members of the family. 

An observance of these precautions, is impera- 
tively demanded; they not only protegt the 
healthy, but aid the infected. He 
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My chief inducement to notice the above dis- 
order arises out of the wellknown fact, that 
there. is no complaint of childhood more fre- 
quently subjected to quackery and mismanage- 
ment than is this. Indecdgthitre are few maladies 
against which a.greater array and variety of 
means have been reconfmended, then against 


hooping-cough. ; , a. 
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I suppose from the circumstance of the simple 
and mild form of the complaint being so tractable 
(provided it-remain such) that the simplest and 
mildest measures effect its cure, parents are 
tempted to undertake its management in the 
more severe and complicated forms; and the re- 
sult is but too often the sdablichment of disease 
dangerous to life, and sometimes fatal to it. 

But although most imprudent for a parent to 
assume the Office of the physician, her aid is 
essentially necessary in carrying out the measures 
prescribed. By her watchfulness and care the 
duration of the disease may not only be abridged, 
but, what is of mifich greater importance, a more 
serious and aggravated form of disease prevented; 
for although hooping-cough in itself is not a dan- 
gergkss disorder, still the most simple and slight 
case, if neglected or mismanaged, may quickhy be 
converted into one both complicated and dan- 
* gerous. 


Description of the disease. — Hooping-cough 
commences with the symptoms of a common cold, 
which is more or less frequent. These symptoms 
continue from five days to fifteen; at the end of 
which time the eébgly changes its character, and 
assumes the convulsive form which distinguishes 
the disorder. It occtrs in paroxysms, varying 
with the'severity of the disease from five to six 
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in the twenty-four hours te one every ten or ‘fif- 
teen minutes; being generally more severe and 
frequent during the night than in the day. 

During a paroxysm the expirations are made 
with such violence, and repeated in such quick 
succession, that the child cannot breathe, and 
seems in danger of ‘suffocation. . The face and 
neck become swollen and purple from suffusion ; 
and the eyes prominent, injected, and full of tears. 
The little one, with a forewarnin# of the attack, 
which it dreads, falls on his knees, or clings closely , 
to any thing near him. The paroxysm terminates 
with one or two long inspirations, attended with 
that peculiar noise, or “ whoop,” from which the 
disease has derived its designation. 

Sometimes the fit of coughing is intergupted 
for & minute or two, so that a little rest is ob- 
tained; and is then succeeded by another fit of 
coughing ‘and another hoop, until after a suc- 
cession of these actions the paroxysm terminates ° 
by vomiting, or a discharge of mucus from the’. 
lungs, or both. 

The disease having continued: at its height for 
two or three weeks, it begins naturally to decline; 
the paroxysms become less frequent and violent ; 
the expectoration increases; the cough loses its 
characteristic hoop, and gradually wears away 
altogether; until at length, in two or three 
months from the first onset of the disease, the 
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child is restored to perfect health. Sometimes, 
however, particularly in the autumn, and at other 
seasons on the occurrence of easterly winds, the 
paroxysms of cough will return,—it will assume 
its spasmodic character, and be accompanied with 
the “ whoop,” after a month, or even two or three 
months, of apparent perfect recovery. Errors in 
diet will sometimes alone have a similar effect. 

_ It is a disease which usually occurs during 
childhood, rarely affects the same individual twice, 

;,and is seldom seen in the very young infant. 

* In reference to the probable result of the 
disease, when it occurs in its mild and simple 
form in a healthy child, the termination is usually 
favourable: but it may at first assume this form, 
and afterwards become complicated, and con- 
sequetitly more or less dangerous, owing tq, in- 
judicious management, or to various influences 
over which the mother has no control. ° 

_ Tt ggnerally appears as an epidemic, and at 
those seasons when catarrhal complaints are most 
prevalent, and affects many or several at the same 
time. Isolated cases, however, frequently occur, 
which seem. to. prove the disease to be infectious. 
Some persons deny that it is so. Mothers and 
nurses, however, who save not had the disease, 
will often contraetsit' from the child under such 
circumstancea,#aind thus it will be quickly pro- 
pagated through the family. The nursing mother 
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will occasionally take it from the infant at her 
breast. The child who has caught it from others 
whilst at school, and brought home in con- 
sequence, will communicate it readily to his 
brothers and sisters, although the disease did not 
exist previously in the family or neighbourhood, 
and was brought from a distant part of the coun- 
try. All these instances are surely proofs of ite 
infectious character, and point out the necessity 
of caution whenever hooping-cough may present 
itself in a family, and the necessity which exists 
for an early removal of the unaffected children 
from the sphere of its contagious influence. The 
infectious property diminishes as the disease de- 
clines. : 


MATERNAL MANAGEMENT.—In the mid and 
simple form of this disease the medical treatment 
is one rather of prevention than cure, and the 
maternal management consists in assistigg, by 
watchfulness and care, the fulfilment of this de- 
sign. 

In these slighter cases little more is required 
of the mother during the first.stage of the disorder 
(that is, before the cough becomes spasmodic) 
than ,attention to diet, iyegimen, and the ex- 
cretions, The diet should ihe -ferinsccous, = 








child must be confined to a mild ¢ oquable tem- 
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perature; in fact, to his apartment. It is a 
popular error to suppose that at this time change 
of air is beneficial to the disease: at a later period 
it certainly is so, but now injurious, and attended 
with great risk. Should the weather be cold, the 
little patient must be warmly clad, and flannel 
worn next the skin; this latter precaution should 
always be taken in the winter, spring, and 
autumn. Purgatives and other medicines will be 
required, and ordered by the medical attendant ; 
the chief attention, however, of the parent must 
be directed to any change she may observe in the 
symptoms, breathing, &c.; she must be all on 
the alert to notice the first signs of local in- 
flammation. Of this, however, we shall speak 


presoagiy- 

Du#ing the early part of the second stage, that 
is, when the cough becomes spasmodic, assuming 
its peculiar sound, the same diet and regimen 
must -be continued, and the same watchfulness 
observed, lest any inflammatory symptoms mani- 
fest themselves, 

Under the foregoing treatment the disease ge- 
nerally runs its course without any untoward 
event, and the child recovers perfectly. Some- 
times, however, althowigh the patient is .quite 
well, and the djseagg on the decline, the cough 
still contingai?” In these cases, and at this time, 
it is that change of air often proves eo very 
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serviceable. The sea-side is preferable, if the 
season of the year permit; and salt-water bath- 
ing, commencing with the warm or tepid bath, 
and passing gradually to the cold-bath (if no com~ 
plication forbid it), will also prove certainly and 
rapidly remedial. 

Crying, mental irritation, or opposition, fre- 
quently bring on a fit; and even the sight of 
another in a paroxysm will induce it in those 
affected by the disease. Running or other active 
exercise will generally cause the fits to be more 
severe. Young children, too, must be carefully 
watched at night, and be raised up by the nurse 
as soon as the fit is threatened. These hints the 
mother should bear in mind. 

So much for the simple form of the dépease, 
and that in which it most frequently and com- 
monly presents itself to our notice: a mild disease; 
and, if carefully managed and watched over, cer- 
tainly not a dangerous one. 

Of what, then, is a parent to be’ iteaid, or 
against what is she to guard? ‘Lest. other dis- 
ease insidiously come on, and advance to an 
irremediable degree, masked by the cough, with- 
out attracting her attenjion.. This is the great 
source ‘of danger in hooping-cough. The phy- 
sician, in a case of simple hueping-cough, is not 
in daily attendance upon his patidéitjand there- 
fore not present to notice the commencement 
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or first symptoms of those diseases which so fre- 
quently occur at this time, and the successful 
treatment of which will mainly depend upon 
their early detection, and the decision with which 
they are treated. When you hear of a child 
or several children in a family dying of hooping- 
cough, it is not this disease which proves fatal; 
but death is caused by some disease of lungs 
or brain, which has been superadded to the 
hooping-cough. The progress of hooping-cough, 
then, must be closely attended to by the parent, 
even in the most favourable cases. 

The most frequent complication with hooping- 
cough is inflammation of the air-tubes of the 
lungs. This is extremely frequent during spring 
and *#inter, especially in the months of February, 
March, and April, owing to the prevalence of 
easterly winds at this season. It is not my in- 
tention to detail the symptoms of this affection, 
only to point out those which will enable a parent 
to recognise its approach. A parent then may 
take warning, and fear the approach of mischief, 
when .she obseryes the fits of coughing become 
more frequent and more distressing’ to the child, 
and the breathing hurried in the intervals of the 
paroxysm; when any exertion or speaking’ causes 
increased difficulty of breathing or panting; when 
the expectoration becomes less abundant, and 
difficult to get up; when there is no longer, or 

v8 
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at all events less frequent, vomiting after the 
cough, and more or less febrile symptoms present. 

If the lungs themselves are attacked by inflam- 
mation, most of the symptoms already pointed 
out will occur; the cough will be frequent, in 
short paroxysms; the vomiting will not take 
place; the breathing will be very quick and 
hurried; and as the disease advances the hoop 
will cease. 

If hooping-cough attack a child whilst teeth- 
ing, or from six months to two or three years 
of age, it is very common for the brain to suffer, 
and convulsions and water on the head to occur, 
particularly if the latter disease prevails in the 
family. Whenever the paroxysm of cough is 
Increased in violence, the characteristic#hoop 
disappearing, the face becoming very livid; 
the hands clenched, and the thumbs drawn into 
the palms; the head hot, and marked fits of 
drowsiness and languor; and the child; durmg 
sleep, screaming out, or grinding ‘its teeth — 
something wrong about the head ought to be an- 
ticipated. Of the treatment we have here nothing 
to say, except that the gums must be carefully 
examined, and scarified if they require it, and 
the temperature of the head reduced by cold 
sponging, or the application ‘of a bag of ice 
when necessary. The chief duty, however, of 
the parent is to be alive to these symptoms, and 
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early to detect the incipient mischief, that by 
a prompt application of efficient means the 
accession of so formidable a malady may be pre- 
vented. 

To specific remedies for this disease it is scarcely 
necessary to allude, after what has been advanced, 
except by way of warning. In the simple form 
of the complaint such medicines are superfluous, 
or rather some of them, from their violent pro- 
perties, most dangerous; in the complicated forms 
of the disease they are inadmissible. 

The indiscriminate use of purgatives, also, a 
parent should avoid. Bowel affections are not an 
infrequent attendant upon hooping-cough, and 
always aggravate the primary disorder. 

Of external applications all that need be said is 
this, that if they are not violently stimulating, 
they do no harm; if, however, they contain fartar 
emetic, in addition to their doing no good to the 
disease, they cause unnecessary suffering to the 
patient, and are sometimes productive of dangerous 
and even fatal sores. 


SECT. X.~—~ CROUP. 


This disease is one of the most formidable of 
childhood ; sudden (generally) in its attacks, moat 
active in its progress, and if not met by a prompt 

v4 
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and decided treatment, fatal in its termination. 
Hence the paramount importance of parents being 
acquainted with the signs which indicate its ap- 
proach, that medical aid may be secured at the 
very onset of the disease. Upon this early ap- 
plication of suitable remedies every thing de- 


pends. 


SIGNS OF ITS APPROACH. — Croup may ap- 
pear in one of two ways: either preceded for two 
or three days by the symptoms of a common cold, 
accompanied with hoarseness and a rough cough ; 
or it may attack with the most alarming sudden- 
ness, during the night for instance, although the 
child had been merry and well the previous 
evening. 

Hoarseness, however, is the premonitory and 
important symptom of croup; for although it is 
not every hoarseness that is followed by this for- 
midable malady, still this symptom rarely attends 
a common cold in young children, and therefore 
always deserves when present the sertous attention 
of the mother, particularly = accompanied by a 
rough cough. 

The symptoms or signs of the approach of this 
disease have been ably and graphically depicted 
by the late Dr. Cheyne: this has been before re- 
ferred to, but it will bear repetition. 

In the approach of an attack of croup, which 
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almost always takes place in the evening, probably 
of a day during which the child has been exposed 
to the weather, and often after catarrhal symptoms 
have existed for several days, he may be observed 
to be excited; in variable spirits; more ready 
than usual to laugh or to cry; a little flushed ; 
occasionally coughing, the sound of the cough 
being rough, like that which attends the catarrhal 
stage of the measles. More generally, however, 
the patient has been for some time in bed and 
asleep before the nature of the disease with which 
he is threatened is apparent; then, perhaps with- 
out awaking, he gives a very unusual cough, well 
known to any one who has witnessed an attack of 
the croup: it rings as if the child had coughed 
through a brazen trumpet; it is truly a dtussis 
clangosa ; it penetrates the walls and floors of the 
apartment, and startles the experienced mother — 
‘Oh, I am afraid our child is taking the croup!’ 
She runs to the nursery, finds her child sleeping 
softly, and hopes she may be mistaken. But re- 
maining to tend him, before long the ringing 
cough, a single cough, is repeated again and again. 
The patient is roused, and then a ntw symptom 
is remarked: the sound of his voice is changed ; 
puling, and as if the throat were swelled, it cor- 
responds with the cough; the cough is succeeded 
by a sonorous inspiration, not unlike the kink in 
hooping-cough — a crowing noise, not. so shrill, 
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but similar to the sound emitted by a chicken in 
the pip (which in some parts of Scotland is called 
the roup, hence probably the word croup); the 
breathing, hitherto inaudible and natural, now be- 
comes audible, and a little slower than common, 
as if the breath were forced through a narrow 
tube; and this is more remarkable as the disease 
advances, &c. &c.” 

It is unnecessary for me to add to the fore- 
going picture. 


MATERNAL MANAGEMENT. — Having early 
obtained medical assistance, attend with the 
strictest obedience to the directions given. And 
in this disease, more than any other, it is parti- 
cularly important that the mother should give her 
personal superintendence ; for the activity of the 
progress of the disease leaves no time to retrieve 
errors or atone for neglect. The practitioner 
may be prompt and decided in the measures he 
prescribes, but they will avail little, unless they 
are as promptly and decidedly acted upon. 

The parent will have her reward; for, if 
timely aid lias been afforded, and adequate means 
used, the event will be almest invariably favour- 
able. 


Irs PREVENTION. ——Croup seldom occurs dur- 
ing the first year of infantile life; most fre- 
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quently in the second year, and between this and 
puberty (the fourteenth year), its attacks are oc- 
casionally to be apprehended. When it has once 
attacked a child, it is very liable to recur at any 
period before the thirteenth or fourteenth year of 
age. It may even do so several times, and after 
Intervals of various duration. It is very desir 
able, therefore, that a parent should be acquainted 
with the means of prevention. 

They consist simply in the following measures : 
— The careful protection of the child from cold 
or damp weather, particularly the north-east 
winds of spring following heavy rains. Croup 
is most prevalent in those seasons which are cold 
and moist, or when the alternations of temperature 
are sudden and remarkable. If the residence of 
the child is favourable to the production of croup, 
(for instance, near a large body of water, oy in 
low damp spots,) he should, if possible, be re- 
moved to a healthier situation. Sponging or the 
shower-bath, with cold water and bay-salt, with 
considerable friction in drying the body, should 
be commenced in summer, and employed every 
morning upon the child’s rising from*bed. The 
elothing should be warm in the winter and spring, 
the neck always covered, and flannel worn next 
the skin throughout the year; but hot rooms, 
and much clothing when in bed, must be avoided. 
The diet must be light and nourishing; no béer 
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or stimulant given; and the state of the bowels 
must be carefully watched. 

The above precautions are of course particu- 
larly necessary to enforce immediately after a 
recovery from an attack, for there is a great ten- 
dency to relapse. If the attack takes place 
during the winter or spring months, the invalid 
must be kept, until milder weather, in the house, 
and in a room of an equable and moderately 
warm temperature. If in the summer, change of 
air, as soon as it can be safely effected, will be 
found very useful. 

Croup is not contagious; although like sore 
throat, and for the same reasons, it is found some- 
times existing at the same time, or in quick suc- 
cession, in more than one child of the same 
family. 


SECT. XI.—-WATER IN THE HEAD. 


Water in the head is a formidable disease, and 
not unfrequent in its occurrence. It is often 
destructive to life, and the instances are numerous 
in which it has appeared again and again in the 
same family, carrying off one child after another, 
as they have successively arrived at the same age. 

But notwithstanding its frequency and fearful 
character, a: mother may do much to overcome 
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a constitutional predisposition to this disease, and 
thus prevent its appearance; as also she may 
aasist greatly in promoting its cure, when it does 
occur. Hence it is most important that a mother 
should be acquainted with the measures of pre- 
vention; and also, when it does manifest itself, 
that clear and accurate information should be pos- 
sessed, upon what may be said to constitute the 
‘maternal management of the disorder. 


ITs PREVENTION. — Whenever there is found 
to exist in a family a predisposition to this ma~ 
lady, one or more children having suffered from 
it, a mother must make up her mind, and in the 
strictest sense of the word, to be the guardian of 
the health of any child she may subsequently 
give birth to. And not only during the period 
of infancy, but during that of childhood also, 
must she continue the same careful and vigilant 
superintendence. 

The infant must be brought up on the breast ; 
and if the mother is not of a decidedly healthy 
and robust constitution, she must obtain a wet- 
nurse possessing such qualifications. *The breast 
milk, and nothing beside, must form the nutri- 
ment of the child for at least nine months; and 
if the infant is delicate or strumous, it will be 
prudent to continue it even six months longer. 
When the period arrives for the substitution of 
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artificial food, it must be carefully selected; it 
must be appropiate to the advancing age of the 
child; nutritious and unirritating. Good air and 
daily exercise, and the bath or sponging, are of 
much importance; in short, all those general 
measures which have a tendency to promote and 
maintain the tone and general health of the sys- 
tem, and thus induce a vigorous and healthy con- 
stitution, and to which reference has been so fully 
made in the second chapter of this work, must be 
strictly regarded and followed out by the parent. 
The condition of the digestive organs must be 
the mother’s especial care. Costiveness must be 
guarded against; and if at any time the secre- 
tions from. the bowels indicate the presence, of 
derangement, the medical attendant must be ap- 
plied to, that appropiate remedies may without 
delay be exhibited. Their disordered condition 
is frequently productive of head-disease. Again 
and again have I clearly traced the origin of the 
complaint, of which I am now writing, as more 
immediately resulting from disorder of the di- 
gestive apparatus. To a child thus predisposed 
to water insthe head, the healthy state of these 
organs is not only of first consequence, but any 
deviation from health to be dreaded, to be imme- 
diately attended to, and guarded against in future; 
and, as there is a great liability to these attacks 
at the time of weaning, the above remarks es- 
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pecially apply to that: period, when due attention 
must be particularly paid to the plan of diet 
adopted. 

During teething the mother must be especially: 
watchful, for it is at this time that the disease so 
commonly appears; the irritation produced by 
this process being a frequent exciting cause. 
Every thing, therefore, that will tend to allay ex- 
citement of the system, must be strictly enforced, 
as well as all causes avoided, which would pro- 
duce derangement of the stomach and bowels. 
:The head should be kept cool. For this purpose 
it must be sponged night and morning throughout 
the whole period of teething; a horse-hair pillow 
used in the cot; and nothing but a light atraw 
hat Should be worn, except in winter. The diet 
should be moderate, and carefully regulated after 
leaving the breast, and the child should be as 
much as possible in the open air. The mouth 
must be occasionally examined, and if the gums 
become hot or distended, they must be scarified or 
lanced, as may be advised. Ifthe parent finds at 
any time an unusual heat about the head, the 
medical man must be at once consylted; or if 
there is watchfulness or indisposition to sleep at 
the proper periods, or frequent startings in the 
sleep, irritability of temper, and much crying, 
danger should be apprehended, and prompt and 
judicious means employed. 
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Eruptions about the head, or sores behind the 
ears, discharging more or less, will sometimes 
make their appearance just before the cutting of 
# tooth, and disappear after it is cut; or it will 
sometimes happen that, if not interfered with, they 
will continue throughout the whole period of den- 
tition. Great caution should always be exercised 
in reference to these eruptions in all children; and 
when there is a predisposition to water in the head, 
it is dangerous to interfere with them at all, ex- 
cept they run to such an extent as to become very 
troublesome. The sudden healing of these cu-# 
taneous affections has again and again been fol- 
lowed by head-disease. They are unsightly in the 
eyes of a parent, but it must be recollected that 
they render the situation of such children much 
more safe; and when teething is completed they 
will generally disappear spontaneously ; or, if they 
should not, they will readily do so by proper 
medical treatment. I have no doubt that many 
a child’s life has been saved by the appearance 
and continuance of these eruptions; and so sen-~ 
sible are medical men of the benefit derived from 
them, that an individuals in whom they do not 
appear, and in whose family there exiats a predis- 
position to the disease now under our consideration, 
an issue or seton, in the arm or neck, has some- 
times been made, and had a remarkable influence 
in warding off this affection. Dr. Cheyne refers 
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to the circumstance of ten children in one family 
having died of this discase; the eleventh, for 
whom this measure was employed, having been 
preserved. i 

Stimulants, throughout the whole period of in- 
fancy and childhood, and of every description, 
must be prohibited. Children nursed by drunisen 
parents, and who have indulged in the use of spi- 
rituous liquors during suckling, are never healthy ; 
are the frequent subjects of convulsions, and many 
of them die eventually of water in the head. The 

“Spractice of administering spirits to the child itself — 
a habit, unfortunately, not very uncommon among 
the lower classes — produces a similar result. Nar- 
cotics may operate ina like manner: they derange 
the whole system when persevered in, particularly 
affecting the brain; promote disease; and some- 
times give rise to the one in question. This re- 
mark should be borne in mind by the mother, as 
Godfrey’s Cordial and other preparations of opium 
are too often kept in the nursery, and secretly 
given by unprincipled nurses to quiet a restless 
and sick child. 

All causes of mental excitement should be care~ 
fully avoided, and particularly the too early or ex- 
cessive exercise of the intellectual faculties. If the 
child be endowed with a precocious intellect, the 
parent must restrain rather than encourage its ex- 
ercise. Nothing is more likely to light up this 

¥. 
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disease in a constitution predisposed to it, than 
a premature exertion of the brain itself. 


* MarrernaL MANAGEMENT OF THE DISEASE. 
— The early detection of this disease is of great 
importance. The chances that the medical treat- 
ment will terminate successfully much depend 
upon the early and prompt application of remedial 
means. The reason why these cases have so often 
terminated fatally has arisen from the physician 
being consulted when irremediable mischief had 
already taken place. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to point out the signs of its approach in all its 
forms (for this disease does not always commence 
in the same way, sometimes with fever, &c.), still 
it most frequently occurs preceded by certain 
striking and well-marked symptoms; and when- 
ever the following are noticed by the parent appre- 
hensive of mischief, she should at once send for her 
medical adviser: — watchfulness, or starting from 
sleep with a cry of alarm; prolonged screaming 
without any obvious cause; moaning and drowsi- 
ness; rolling the head from side to side on the 
nurse’s arma, or thrusting it back against the 
pillow; knitting the brows and aversion from 
light, with heat of head, and constant carrying 
the little hand up to it; half closing the eye-ids, 
and frequent vomiting. 

The chief and principal point in the maternal 
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management (for it includes every other) is 
promptly and faithfully to administer the remedies 
prescribed by the medical attendant. A vigilant 
maternal superintendence is more necessary in 
this than almost any other disease; and it is 
highly desirable, therefore, that the mother should 
have a day and night nurse — individuals upon 
whom she can depend. <A careful notice of 
symptoms and changes in the patient, in the in- 
tervals of the medical man’s visits, and a true and 
faithful report to him upon his return, are of es- 
sential importance. A sleepy nurse will neglect 
the application of the most important remedies, 
and necessarily give an unfaithful report of symp- 
toms; hours the most valuable to the child’s well- 
doing are thus lost, and the chances of saving its 
life worse than problematical. 

The ‘temperature of the room should be, kept 
rather cool than warm, and the bed-clothes only 
sufficient to preserve the natural heat of body. 
Strong light must be excluded. Great quiet 
should be observed. Freedom from all excitement 
of the senses, and irritation of the temper, should 
be carefully avoided: this is particularly neces- 
sary where the child is naturally of a quick ics 
sensitive disposition. 

All the excretions must be put aside for the i in- 
spection of the physician, but not kept in the sick 
chamber, which must be well aired, and perfectly 
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free from closeness. The regimen must be only 
such as is ordered, and any departure therefrom 
will be attended with mischievous consequences. 
During the early periods of the disease, all that is 
required are cooling diluents, given frequently, 
and in small quantities at a time; and upon ap- 
proaching convalescence great carefulness must be 
paid to the amount of nourishment allowed, lést 
the disease be rekindled: strict compliance, there- 
fore, to medical directions must be given. 

A very useful, and indeed powerful remedy 
prescribed in this disease is sometimes rendered 
utterly uscless from a want of a persevering and 
also proper mode of applying it, viz. cold appli- 
cations to the head. It is to be effected either by 
means of cloths kept constantly wet with cold 
water, or evaporating lotions; or by means of a 
bladder containing pounded ice mixed witht water. 
If the two former are employed they require fre- 
quent renewal, or they become dry, hot, and more 
injurious than useful; and whichever is used, it 
must be kept in constant contact with the fore- 
head, temples, and upper part of the head. Here 
is another error; they are seldom used large 
enough, and only partially cover these parts. 
With the further view of keeping the head cool, 
and preventing the accumulation of heat, a flat 
horse-hair pillow should be employed, and the 
head and shoulders somewhat raised. 
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Perseverance in the measures prescribed, even 
when the case appears beyond all hope, must ever 
be the rule of conduct. Recovery, even in the 
most advanced periods of the disease, in cases 
apparently desperate, occasionally takes place. 
There is great reason to fear that many a child 
has been lost from a want of proper energy and 
perseverance on the part of the attendants in the 
sick room. They fancy the case is hopeless, and, 
to use their own expression, “they will not tor- 
ment the child with medicine or remedies any 
longer.” 

‘“‘ Whilst there is life, there is hope,” is a sen- 
timent which may with great truth be applied 
to all the diseases of infancy and childhood. 
Striking, indeed, are the recoveries which occa- 
sionally present themselves to the notice of me- 
dical men; and those individuals may with great 
justice be charged with unpardonable neglect who 
do not persevere in the employment of the re- 
medies prescribed, even up to the last hours of 
the child’s existence. 


INDEX. 


ABLUTION or sponging, 92. 144. 
Abstinence, its good effect in flatulence and griping in the infant, 
58. 245. 
Accidents and diseases which may occur to the infant at birth or 
soon after, 207. 
of a subsequent period, 224. 
Acids, injurious to the teeth, 179. 
Air and exercise, in infancy, 101.; in childhood, 108. 
, its importance to the mother whilst a nurse, 12. 
——--————-—, its importance to the wet-nurse, 34. 
Animal food, given too early, highly injurious, 54. 
» in childhood, 62. 
———-——wijimene, its injurious effects upon the young and delicate 
child,. 63. 
Anxiety of mind, its effect upon breast-milk, 233. 
Aperient biscuits, 194. 
enema, 125. 
liniment, 126. 
medicine, 118. 
Arrow-root, how prepared for an infant, §1. 
Artificial feeding, causes rendering it necessary, 40. 
Artificial food, cow’s milk and water the best kind until the first 
teeth appear, 41. ° 
———r—————, the manner of preparing it, 42. 
i ri mode of giving it, 46. 
el uantity to be given at each meal, 48. 
quency of giving it, 49. 
recy, ri posture of the infant when fed, 49. 
~, the proper kind after the first teeth have ep- 
peared, 50. 
, the various kinds, when‘ cow's milk disagrees, 50, 
, ase’s milk, how prepared, 48. 
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Artificial food, Hard’s farinaceous food, how prepared, 50. 

» Leman’s tops and bottoms, how prepared, 51. 

» arrow-root, how prepared, 51. 

, Densham’s farinaceous food, how prepared, 58. 

———-—--—-—, sao, how made, 51. 

» beef-tea, how made, 52. 

, chicken-tea, how made, 53. 

» mutton-tea, how made, 53. 

, veal-tea, how made, 52. 

» the kind most suitable under the different com- 
plaints to which infants are liable, 56. 

Ass's milk, how prepared, 43. 

, the quantity consumed, and best mode of supplying 

















it, 45. 
Asparagus for children, 66. 
Attendants upon children, in health, 78; in sickness, 205. 
Atmosphere of the nursery, 77. 101.; of the bed-rooms, 77. 87. 
, a damp and humid state of, injurious, 76. 102. 
, a very cold condition of, dangerous, 103. 








Barlow, Dr., quoted, 114. 

Bath, the cold-water plunge-bath, 139. 

———, the shower, 143. 

, the warm, 147. 

———, rules for the use of the warm bath, 149. 

. foot, 151. 

Bathing and cleanliness during infancy and childhood, 87. 92. 

Bathing, sea, 140. 

Bed, the infant's, 88.; the child’s, 86, 

Bed-room, ventilation and temperature of, 77. 83. 87. 

Beef-tea, how prepared for an infant, 52. 

Bees, the stings of, how treated, 231. 

Bell, Mr., quoted, 128. 177. 180. 

Bleeding from the nose, 229, 

from leech-bites, how controlled, 1383. 

from the navel, 220. 

from the navel-string, 218. 

Blisters, mode of application, 154.; manner of dressing, 135. 

Bottle, nursing, 46. 

Bowels, of their mismanagement immediately after birth, 119.; 
condition of the stools when healthy, 126. 

En, trainin y 91. 

amen, Confined, 248. 

— y relaxed, 231. : 

=r, flatulence and griping of, 281. 
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Bread and water poultice, how made, 136. 

Breasts of the infant, swelling of, 214. 

Breathing of the infant, how affected by disease, 197, 
Brocoli, for children, 66. 

Broken limbs, what to do, 229. 

Broths, how made, 52. 

Bruises, their management, 226. 

Bugs, the bites of, how treated, 231. 

Burns and scalds, their treatment, 225. 


Calomel, danger of, 127.; injurious to the teeth, 180. 
Caps, the use of, for infants and children, 98. 
‘Carminative, Dalby's, its danger, 129. 
Carriage, “a good carriage,” how best obtained, 113. ; and the 
sad results of the mode frequently adopted, 110. 
Carrots, as an article of diet for children, 66. 
Carrying of the infant, the mode, 103. 
Castor oil, its use, 120. 
Castor-oil biscuits, how made, 124. 
Cauliflower, for children, 66. 
Cheyne, Dr., quoted, 198. 304. 
Chicken-tea, how made, 53. 
Choice of a nurse-maid, importance of, 78. 
a wet-nurse, rules for, 26. 
Clark, Sir James, quoted, 54. 102. 
Cleanliness and bathing of.children, 87. 
, its necessity in a nurse-maid, 79. 
, of importance to the wet-nurse, 29. P 
Clothing of the infant, 94.; of the child, 99. 
Clysters, what kind best for children, 125. 
————., mode of applying, 126. 
Cold and damp, children very susceptible of, 8S. 94. 287. 
Combe, Dr., quoted, 20. 
Consumption, hereditary tendency thereto, how removed, 20, 
36. 93. 108. 
Convulsions, in the infant, from disordered breast-milk, 30. 
~, during teething, 167.° 

», from opiates, 130, 

~, from repletion, 61. 

~, from raisins, 72. 

, signs of their approach, 187, 

Cork-nipple teat, 47. 
Corsets, when injurious, 111. 
Costiveness, in the infant, 57. 121. 248.3; in the ehild, 249. 
Cough, as a sign of disease, 197. 
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Countenance, in health, 185. 
, in disease, 186, 
Cow's milk, how prepared for the infant, 41. 
» substitutes for, when it disagrees, 43. 
Croup, how recognised, 96. 99. 198. 295. , 
Cry (the) of hunger, 193. 
of discomfort, 194. 
of pain, 194. 
of temper, 195. 
Cuts and wounds, how managed, 228, 














Dalby's Carminative, its dangerous effects, 129. 

Damp induces disease in the infant, 76. 102. 

Dandling, agreeable to the infant, 105. 

Densham’s farinaceous food, how prepared, 58. 

Dentition, easy ; management of the infant, 161. 

, difficult ; management of the infant, 163. 

Diarrheea, in the infant, 57. 231. 

Diet of infancy, 2. 

—— of childhood, 58.; general directions upon, 59.; animal 
food, 62.; vegetables, 65.; sugar, 66.; salt, 67.; fresh fruits, 
69.; dried fruits and sweetmeats, 70.; water, 72.; wine, beer, 
and spirits, 73. 

—— for infants, under the different complaints to which they 
are liable, 56. 

~———-~ proper for a nursing mother, 10. 

-—~- and regimen for a wet-nurse, 31. 

~———, ynwholesome articles of, their bad effect upon the breast- 
milk, 234, 

Digestion, in the infant; time requisite for its performance, 4. 
48. 49. 

Discharge from the eyes of the infant, 215. 

Disease, the importance of its early detection, 182. 

oneueee, hints for its early detection, 184. 

Dress, the infant’s, 94. ; the child’s, 99, 

Drying up the breast-milk, directly after delivery, 37. 

tr inmnnen, At the time of weaning, 39. 





Early rising, its importance, 81. 86. 

Ear, foreign bodies getting into, 230. 

Easterly winds, hazard of exposure ta, 102. 

Eberle, Dr., quoted, 72. 103. 
Enemas for children, 125. 

Eruptions, in infancy, how to be prevented, 87. 91. 
———= about the head and behind the ears, $04. 
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Eruptions during teething, 169. 304. 

Exercise and air, in infancy, 101. ; in childhood, 108. 
essential to a nursing woman, 12. 33, 34. 
(horse), its importance to delicate children, 108. 
Eyes of the infant, discharge from, after birth, 215. 











Fever, scarlet, 256.; maternal management of, 262. 

Fish, as an article of food for children, 65. 

Flannel clothing, 96. 100, 

Flatulence and griping in the infant, 58. 231. 

Fleas, bites of, 231. 

Food, for infants. See Artificial Feeding. 

for children. See Diet of Childhood. 

Food and regimen for wet-nurses, 31. 

Foot-bath, 151. i 
Foreign bodies getting into the ear, nose, and throat, 230. 
Fruits, fresh,"69. 

, dried, and sweetmeats, 70. 








Gestures of the infant in health and disease, 188, 

Gnats, bites of, how treated, 231. 

Godfrey’s Cordial, mischievous effects of, 129. 

Greens, as an article of diet for children, 66. 

Grief, its effects upon the mother’s milk, 30. 

Griping of the bowels, 231. 

Gums of the infant in difficult dentition, the importance of 
lancing, 164. 


Hardening the constitution of the child, 88. 95. . 

Hard’s farinaceous food, how prepared, 50. 

Hare-lip, how the infant is to be nourished, 217. 

Head of the infant, swellings upon, at birth, 213, 

Health of infant, signs of, 184. 

Hereditary predisposition to certain diseases, the influence of, 201. 

——wemem transmission of scrofula and consumption, the best 
antidote, 22, 201. 

Hooping-cough, 201. 286. ® 

Horse-exercise, its importance to delicate children, 108. 

Hunter, Dr., quoted, 73. 


Ice, how to be applied to the head, 146. 

Indigestion in the infant, 231. 

Infant injuriously affected by protracted suckling, 18. 
——~, food for. See Artificial Feeding. 

~——, when still-born, how to be managed, 207. 
«mee, of injuries received during its birth. 212. 
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Infant, retention of its urine after its birth, 213. 
ame, swelling of the breasts, 214. 
» discharge from the eyes, 215. 
am, hare-lip, how managed, 217. 
——~, bleeding from the navel-string, 218. 
~——-, ulceration or imperfect healing of the navel, 219. 
———-, bleeding from the navel, 220. 
——, jaundice of, 221. 
. tongue-tied, 229, 
——, moles and marks on the skin of, 222. 
Inflammation of the eyes, 215. 
Inflation of the lungs of the infant, the mode, 216. 
Injuries, 212. 224. 








Jalap-biscuits, recipe for, 124. 
Jaundice in the infant after birth, 221. 
Jolting, violent, painful to an infant, 105. 


Lancing the gums, when useful, 164. 

Lavement, the kind for infants aa children, 125. 
Leeches, the mode of applying them, 132. 
Leech-bites, the mode of controlling the bleeding of, 133. 
Leman’s tops and bottoms, how prepared, 51. 
Limbs, broken, what to do, 229. 

Liniment, aperient, for infant, 126. 

————, for dispersing the breast-milk, 38. 
Linseed-meal poultice, how made, 137. 
Looseness of the bowels, 57. 

Lungs of the infant, inflation of, 210. 


Magnesia, 122. 

Manna, 122. 

Maternal nursing, 2. 

management of the child in disease, 182. : 

Measles, 268.; and how distinguished from scarlet fever and 
smalf-pox, 270, 

Medicine, aperient, for children, 118. 

» apersent, when taken by the mother, its effects upon 
the breast-milk, 235. 

Medicines, nursery, 115. 

Medicine-spoon, how used, 117, 

Mercury, cautions about, 127. 

Merriman, Dr., quoted, 130. 

Milk, breast, how to be preserved healthy during scking 10, 

wwimmnemnen, Deficiency of, 13. 

, drying up of, 87. 

mm, COW'S, "for infant's food, 41. 
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Milk, ass’s, for infant’s food, 43. 

, all kinds of, sometimes disagree with the infant, 45. 

Mind, anxiety of, effects upon the parent’s milk, 24. 283. 

Moaning in the child as a sign of disease, 196. 

Moles and marks on the skin, 229. 

Monthly periods, the return of, their effect upon the breast- 
milk, 15. 19. 28, 238. 

Mothers, their duty in relation to suckling, 3. 10. 

, those who ought not to nurse, 20. 28. 25. 

, their health injuriously affected by protracted suck- 

ling, 16, 

Motions of the infant, appearance of, and frequency in health, 119, 

, their deranged condition a sign of dis- 














ease, 192, 
Mustard foot-bath, 152. 
poultice, how made, 137. 
Mutton-tea, how prepared, 53. 





Napkins, the infant’s, 91. 97. 

Navel, bleeding from, 220. 

, ulceration or imperfect healing of, 219. 

Navel-string, bleeding from, 218. 

Neevi, or moles, 222. 

Night-nursing, 6. 

Nose, bleeding from, 229. 

» foreign bodies getting into, 230. 

Nurse-maid, qualifications for, 78. 

Nursery, its requisites, 76. 

medicines, 115. ° 

Nursing, maternal, 2.; the plan to be adopted until the first 
teeth appear, 3.; the plan after the first teeth have appeared 
to weaning, 8. 

——e—«, the manner of holding the infant, 15. 

, the injurious effects to the mother and infant of pro- 

tracted, 16. 18. 














Opiates, their frequent and dangerous use in the nursery, 129, 
305. 


ommenn, in teething, 168. 


Paris, Dr., quoted, 67. 

Passion, its effect upon the breast-milk, 29. 
Pereira, Dr., quoted,.67, 

Permanent or adult teeth, 170. 

Fins, in the infant’s clothing, 97. 
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Pork, unsuitable for children, 65. 

Porter, of its use by the nursing mother, 11. 13. 
. when mischievous, 11. 

Potato, as an article of diet for children, 65. 
Poultice, bread and water, how made, 136. 

, linseed meal, how made, 137. 

, mustard, how made and applied, 137. 
Pregnancy, how it affects the breast-milk, 236. 
Purgative biscuits, 124. 

medicine, 118. 














Raisins, their occasional ill effects, 71. 
Retention of urine in the infant, 213. 
Rhubarb, 122. 
Rocking, caution about, 105. 
Rules for suckling, until the first teeth appear, 3. 
. after the first teeth have appeared, 8. 
for the health of the nursing mother, 10. 
————— for the use of the warm bath, 149. 





Sago, how prepared for the infant, 51. 

Salt, as a condiment, 67. 

Scalds and burns, their immediate management, 225. 

Scarlet fever, 256. ; how distinguished from measles, 261. 

Scarlatina, 256. 

Scrofulous constitution, 201. 

Sea-bathing, 140. 

Seasons (the), their influence in producing particular forms of 
disozder, 200. 

Shoes, 98. 

Short-coating, 98. 

Shower-bath, 143. 

Signs of health in the infant, what, 184.; signs of disease, what, 
185. 

Skin of the infant, importance of its perfect cleanliness, 87. 

» friction and sponging of, beneficial, 89. 

, the importance of its being attended to by a nursing woman, 
12,; by the nurse-maid, 79. 

Sleep, during infancy, 82. ; during childhoad, 84. 

———, how affected when the child is ill, 190. 

Small-pox, 276. ; maternal management of, 281. 

Socks and stockings for children, 98, 

Spirituous liquors, their pernicious effects on children, 73. 305. 

Sponging the skin of the child, 92. 144. ; of the nursing woman, 
14. 35.; of the nurse-maid, 79. 
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Spoon-feeding, 50. 
Still-born, 207. 
Stings of insects, how to be treated, 231. 


Stomach and bowels, their derangement a fruitful source of disease, 
231. 








disorder of, in the infant at the breast, 232. ; 

at weaning, 2398.; in the infant brought up by hand, 241.; 
their treatment, 242. 

Stools of the infant, what the appearance of, and how frequent, in 
health, 119. 191. 

——, their deranged condition a sign of disease, 192. 

Suckling, plan of; maternal, 8, ; wet-nurse, 26. 

‘Sugar, as a condiment, 66. 

Sweetmeats, injurious to children, 70, 255, 

Swelling of the breasts of the infant, 214, 

Syringe, enema, for children, 126. 


Tartar on the teeth, how prevented, 177. 

Tears, the flow of, 196. 

Teat, of the cow — the artificial —- the cork, 47. 

Teeth, of the permanent or adult teeth, 170.; the manner in 
which they appear, 170.; their value and importance, 173. ; 
their management whilst coming, 175. ; the means to be used 
for their preservation, 177. 

Teething, management of the child when easy, 161. 

management of the child when difficult, 163. 
how it sometimes affects the bowels, 237. 

Temper, the importance of a good temper in a nursing woman, 
23. 29.; in a nurse-maid, 79. ° 

Thomson, Dr., quoted, 52. 117. 

Tight lacing, evils thereof, 110. 

Tongue-tied, 222. 

Tooth-powders, 177. 

Toys, painted, injury from, 78. 

Turnips, as an article of diet for children, 66. 


Ulceration or imperfect healing of the navel, 219. 
Unhealthy breast-milk, cause of disorder in the infant, 232. 
Urine, retention of, in the infant after birth, 213. 


Vaccination, 153. ; the most favourable time for, 154.; the pro- 
gress in appearance of the vaccine vesicle, 155.; the maternal 
management of the child, 156. 

Veal-tea, how prepared for an infant, 52, 

Veal, in its solid form, unfit for children, 65. 
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Vegetables, 65. 

Ventilation of the nursery and sleeping-rooms, 76. 84. 87. 101. 
, its importance in sickness, 262. 272. 282. 
Vomiting, in the infant, 231. 





Walking, the mode of teaching a child, 105. 

Wardrobe, the child's, 98. 

Warm bath, 147.; rules for the use of, 149, 

, directions for the use of, when the infant is still. 





born, 211. 
Wasps, stings of, how treated, 231. 
Water, the temperature for bathing an infant, 88.; a child, 92. 
, a8 a beverage for children, 72. 
Water in the head, 186. SOO. 
Weaning, the time when to take place, 35.; mode of effecting it, 36. 
—————==, drying up the breast-milk, 39. 
Wet-nurse suckling, 26. 
» rules for the choice of, 26.; diet and management of, $1. 
Wine, its pernicious effects upon children, 73. 
Worms, 67. 74. 252. 
Wounds, their immediate management, 228. 
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Grant (Mrs.) Memoir and Correspondence 12 Hooker's British Flora +e 14 
- James's Life vf the Black Prince — - 1G ! oy and Taylor’s Muscologia Britannica 14 
os «=: Livesofthe most Eminent Foreign Jackson's Pictorial Fiora = « « lo 
Stateemen - 16 Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture — - 18 
Leslie's Life of Constable - = « sy  Guidete the Orchard aud Kitchen 
Mackintosh’s Life of Sie T. Mure + - 2 Garden « - - - 
Maunder’s Biographical Treas intl - 2) ” Introduction to Botany - » 18 
Mignet’s Antonio Perez and Philip HW. - 22 ” Flora Medica = « ° » 18 
Roberts’ s Life of the Duke of Moamonth 26 | » _ Synopsis of British Flora - «+ 
Roscoe's Lives of Eminent British Lawyers 26 | Loudon’s Hortus Britaunicus - - «+ 19 
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Louden’s Hortus Lignosus Londinensis -  1y 
‘> Encyclopedia of Srees& Shrubs 18 


Gardenin - 
. . Plants : 1y 

Lindley’ ry Suburban Garden aud Villa Com- 
VAHTON : ° 19 

” Sclf-{ustrur tion for Young Gnr. 
denern, ete 18 

Repton’s Landscape Gurdenlng und Land- 
scape Architecture : - 26 
Itivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide . ~ 96 
Rogera’s Vegetable Cultivator - ° ~ 26 
Schieideu's Scientific Botany - - ~ 6 
Smith's lutroduction to Borany - «= 8 

sy Mnglsh Flora - ¥ 
»» Compendium of English Flore - 28 
CHRONOLOGY. 

Blair’» Chronological Tables - - + 6 
Calondar (Tiumtnates and Diary, 1846 . 16 
Nicolas’s Chronology of History - + 23 
Riddie's Ecclesiastical Chronology « + 26 
Tate's Horatius Restitutus = - - 9 


COMMERCE | AND MERCANTILE 


AIRS 
Gilbart On earn - - Wl 
Lorimer's Letturs to ry “Young Master 
Mariner =~ - 1s 


M‘Calloch's Die tionary oF Commerce and 
Commercial Naviwation . - - 20 

Steel's Shipmnster’s Assistant - - - 29 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest - . - 30 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
Butler's Sketch of Ancient and Modern 
Geography . 7 

» Atlas of Madern Geogr aphy - 7 
Ancient Geography - 8 

Cooley's World Surveved - - 8 
De Strzelecki’s New South Wales - - 0 
Forster's Historical Geography of Arabia sa 
Halil’s New General Atlas - - 
M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dic tionary - 
Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography . 2 


Parrot’s Ascent of Mount Ararat ~ 8 
HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 
Adair's (Sir Bey Memoirs of a Mission to 
Vieuna - & 
» Ne otiations for the Peace of the 
ardanclles 5 
Addison’s History of the Knights Templara 6 
Bell's History of Russia - . 6 
Blaic’s Chron. and Historical Tables - 6 
Bloomfield’s Transintion of Thucydides - 6 
” Edition of seuueyaides . - 6 
Bunseu’s Egypt 7 
Cooley's History of Maritime and injand 
Discovery = - 8 
Crewe's History of France - 2 = 9 
Dahimann's English Revolution - - 9 


Danham’s History of Spain and Portugal 10 


” History of Europe dering the 
Middle Ages - - - 30 
” History of t e German Empire 10 
» History of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway ~ ~- 10 
History of Poland - . - 10 
Dunlop’ 6 History of Fiction = - 10 
Fergus’s History of United States of 
America + - il 


Grant (Mrs. ? Memotr and Corespondence 12 
Grattan’a History of Netherlands - - 11 
Guicciardini’s Hist. Maxims - ~- - 
Haisted’s Life of Richard III. ~ 13 
Haydon’s Lectures on Painting aud Design 13 
Historica Pictures of the Middle Ages ~ 13 
Horsley’ r (Be) Biblical Criticism - . 14 
Jeftrey’s 8 { cecsrivatlank to the 
ge a ee ee eview ~ - «-« 16 
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Keightley's Outlines of History * - 16 
Lang's Kings of Norway) = = = 16 
Lempritre’s Classical Dictionary - 7 

Macaulay's Essays contributed to the 
Edinbargh Review | ~ ~ 20 
Mackinnon’s History of Civilisation + 20 
Mackititosh’s History of Fugland -  - 20 
Miscellaneous Works - 20 

MCulloch' 8 Divtionary, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Statistical — - - 20 
Manuder s Treasury ot Bate - 22 
Mi net's Antonio Peres and P vilip nh - 22 
Milner’s Charch History ~ - = 22 
Moore’s History of Irctand ~“ 2 2 & 
Moshein’s Ecelesiastical History - » WB 
Miller’s Mythology - : - - 23 
Nicolas’s Chronology of History . + 2 
Ranke’s History of the Reformation - 2 

Roberts's Heneliiony: ete. of the Duke of 
Monnouth = - - - - 26 
Rome, History of + - 26 

Russell's cerrenpoudence: of the Duke of 
Bedford « - - - 6 
Scott's stistory of Scotland 27 

Sismoudi’s History ot the Fall of the 
Roman Empire - 2 

a ween of the Italian Re- 
ublics —- 27 
Stebbing’s History ofthe Christian Cc Shure h 28 
” istry ofthe Reformation ~- 28 
ss Chure History - - - 2 
Switrerland, History of - = 20 
Sydney Smith’ s Works - - - - 2 
T iriwall's Histury of Greeca - — ¢ - 30 
Tooke’ 8 History of Prices ~ - - 30 
Turner's History of Eugland -  - + 81 
Tytler's Elements of General BEntasy - 3h 
Zumpt’s Latin Grammar «  - - 32 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 
Ineluding Mrs. Murcet’s Works. 


Boy's (the) Own Book - 
Tlawes 
Howitt's Boy’ 6 Country Book - 
Machintosh’‘s (Sir Jas. J Life of SirT. ‘More 
Marcet’s Converantions — 
On the History of England 
On Chemlistr 
On Natural Philosophy 
Oa Political Economy 
On Vegetubdle Physiology 
Ov Land and Water - 
On Language - 
Marcet’s Game of Grammar 
a>  Willy’s Grammer 
Lessons on Animals, 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready 
»» Settlersin Canada - « 
Mission; or, Scenes in Africa 
Maunder's Universal Class Book - = 
Pycroft’s (the Rev. J.}, English Reading 
Summerly’s (Mrs. Felix) Mother's Primer 


MEDICINE. 

Bull's Hints to Mothers - 

Management of Children 
Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine 
ENliotson’s Human Physiology 
Holland’s Medical Nutes - —~ 
Lefevre Bg Geo, ee the Nerves 
Pereira On Food and Diet ” 
Reece’s Medical Guide = - ” 
Sandby On Mesmerism - — + 
Wigan (Dr.) Ou Insanity - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adshead on Prisoua and Prisoners 
Blach’s Treatise on Brewing - 
Bray's Philosophy of Nevessity: 
Clavere’s Forest Life * 
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Collegian's Guide = - - = = 8 
Colton’s Lacon - - - - . - 8 
De Burtin On the Knowledge of Pictures 10 
De Morgan On Probabilities - - - 10 
De Strzclecki’s New South Wales - - 0 
Dunlop's History of Fiction « - - W 
Goou’s Book ot Nature . - - 
Graham's Kuglish  - = eee OD 
Grant's Letters from the Mountains - 
Gucst’s Mabinogion - - + - - 2 
Hand-Buok of Taste * + = - 13 
Hobbes’s (Thos.), complete Works -~ 4 
Howitt’s Rural Life ot Englaud - « 
” Visits to Remarkable Places - 14 

oy «-sSBEulent-Life of Germany - - 15 

ey  Ruraland Sucial Life of Germany 15 


o3 Colonisation and Christianity - 
Humphreys’ Miuminated Books + oe 
for 1845 


Hluminated Calendar and Dinry 15 
Jeffrey’s (Lord) Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review - - = «= 16 
Lefevre (Sir Geo.) On the Nerves - 7 
Life of a Travelling Physician - . - I 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) Lady's Country Companton 18 


Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Kssays 19 
Mackintosh’s (Sir J.) Miscellaneous Works 19 
Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families 22 


Muller's Mythalogy - - + - - 23 
Necher de Sanssure’s Progressive Educa-~ 
tion “ - ~ - - - - 23 
Perry On German University Education - 24 
Peter Plywiey'’s Letters - = » 24 
Pycroft’s Rnglish Reading - - 2h 
Sandby On Mesmerism + e+ - 2H 
Sandtord’s Parochialia = - - - = 26 
Seaward’s (Sir E.) Narrative of his Ship- 
wreck + - : : - : - 27 
Smith's (Rev. Sydney) Works . + 28 
Summerly 's (Mrs, Felix) Mother’a Primer 2 
‘Taylor's Statesman - : 7 ° MU 
Walker's Choss Studies -  - -  - 381 
Welsford On Language - - =  » 32 
Wigan (Dr.) On Insanity - ~ = 32 
Willoughby's (Lady) Dinry - + - 32 
Zunpe's Latin Grammar - - - - 82 
NATURAL HISTORY IN CENERAL. 
Catlow’s Popular Conchology_ - - - 8 
Doubleday’s Butterfllcs and Moths - 10 
Drummond's Letters to 1 Naturalist - 10 
Gray’s Figures of Molluscous Animals - 12 
9> Mammalia - - - - - 12 
» aud Mitchcll’s Ornithology - ~ 32 
Kirby and Spence’s Rutomology - - 16 
Lee’s Taxidermy - - - - 17 
ss Elements of Natural History - ~ 37 
Marcet’s Conyersutions on Animals, ete. 21 
Newell's Zoology af the English Poets « 33 
Stephonr’s British Coleoptera -  - - %Y 
Swainson on the Study of Natural History 29 
” Animals * - - 29 
‘is Quadrupeds - - ” - 2 
” Birds . - 2 
”» Animals in Menagerics - 2 
” Fish, Amphibians, & Reptiles 29 
»» Insects “ - - 29 
ae Malnacology - + «+ «= 2 
a the Hubits and Instincts of 
Animals - : . - 29 
” Taxidermy ~- -~ «= - £9 
Turton’a Shells of the tiritinh{islands  - 33 
Waterton’s Essays on Natural History - 31 
Weastwood's Classification of Insecta =~ 32 
Zoology of H M. 8.8’ Erebus and Terror 32 


NOVELS AND WORKS OF FICTION. 
Bray’s (Mrs.) Novels -« - «© «© 7 
Canscience’s Sketches « - - ne 
Doctor (The) - = +2 - «= « 
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Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine - - 8B 
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eS Rural Architecture 
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and Mines « - 
Webster's Encyclopedia of 
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Aikin’s (Dr.) British Pocts « - - 27 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare - - - 97 
Chaleuor’s Walter Gray + - - 8 
" Poetion Remaing - + + 8 
Costello’an Persian Rose Garden . -~ @Q 
Dante, translated by Wright - - - 9 
Goldumith’s Poems - - - - - oH 
Gray's Elegy, Sluminated - =~ »« 
Horace, by Tate - - - _ ~ WW 
L. KB. L.’s Poetical Works - . » 37 
Macwulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome -  - 20 
Montyvomery's Poetleal Works - - 22 
Moore's Poctical Works = =  -« + 2 
vy Lalla Rookh - - - « 22 
» Irish Melodies - - ” ~ 92 
Moralof Flowers = - - - ° - 28 
Reynard the Fox - . - * - 26 
Southey'’s Poctical Worka ° . » 28 
a Oliver Newman @ - - - 28 
British Poets - - ” ~ 27 
Spirit of the Wonds - . «- 
Thomson's Seasona . ° 7 - Ww 
Turnver’s Richard IT, - - - - $l 
Watts’s (A.A.) Lyrics of the Heart - 3 
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New Testament ~- - iil 
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” Pastoral Indtructions - 16 
Correspondence with Knox = 16 
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Keon's History of the Jesuits -~ 16 
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« Introduction to the Bible - 3 
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Weil's Bible, Koran, and Talmud « - 32 
Wilbertorce'’s View of Christianity - 32 
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Blatue's Dictionary of Sporta -  - + 6 
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sy Residencein Norway -  - + 17 
v= Tourin Sweden - - - -~ VW 
Life of a Travelling Physician - + Is 
Parrat'’s Ancent of Mount Ararat = - 8 
Paton'’s (A.A.) Servin © = = = 24 
vy  Moderu eyes - = 24 
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Scaward’s Narrative ot his Shipwreck - 2 
Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom - « 2 
Von Orlich’s TravelsinIndia- = ~- gi 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Freld’s Veterinary Reeords - jj 
Morton's Veterinary Toxicological Chart Ds] 
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Miles On the Horne’ 8 Foot - = - & 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ABERCROMBIE.—ABERCROMBIE’S PRACTICAL GARDENER, AND 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MODERN HORTICULTURE, alphabetically arranged. ith 
Reet with a Introductory Treatise on Vegetable Physiology, and Plates by W.salishury. 

2mo. 6s, boards. 


ABERCROMBIE AND MAIN,—THE PRACTICAL GARDENER’S COM- 
TFANION; Or, Horticultural Caleudar: to which is added, the Garden-Seed and Ulant 
Estimate Edited froma MS, of J. Abercrombie, by J.Main. 8th Kdition, S2me 3s fd. sewed, 


ACTON (MISS).--MODERN COOKERY, 
Tr all its Branches, reduced to a System of Kaay Practice. For the use of Private Families. 
In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given with 
the moat minnte exactness. Dedicated to the Young ILvusckeepers of England. By Elen 
Acton. New Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. cloth, 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT) —AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A MISSION 
TO FHE COURT OF VIENNA IN 1806. By the Right Honorable Sir Robert Adaic,G CB. 
With ae curoR from his Despatches, published by permission of the proper Authorities 
Svo. 18s, cloth. 


ADAIN (SIR ROBERT) —THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE CF 
THE DARDANELLES, in 1808-9; with Despatches amt Official Documents, My the 
Right Honorable Sir Robert Adnir, G.C.B, Being a Sequel to the Memoir of his Misston 
to Viennain 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. 2Ma. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
By C.G. Addison, ofthe Liner Temple, 2d Edition, enlarged. Square crown Svo. with 
Ii{lusteations, 1Ss. cloth. 


ADDISON.—THE TEMPLE CHURCH IN LONDON: 
. . BYC.G, Addison, Esq., of the Liner Temple, author of “The 
lights Templars.” Square crown 8vo, with 6 Plates, 6s, cloth, 


Also 
A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, TO THE 
TEMPLY CHURCIL, (From Mr. Addison's ** History of the Temple Church.”) Square 
crown vo. le. sewed. 


ADSHEAD (JOSEPH).—PRISONS AND PRISONERS. e 
By Joseph Adshead. Svo. with Uuatrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Fallacies of The Times on Prison Discipline. 
2. kictions of Dickens on Solitary Confinement. 
d. Prison Enonuities - City of London and Middlesex Prisons. 
4. Motel Prison- Separate Sy atein. 
6. Continental Prison Reform, etc. ete. ete. 


AIKIN.—THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
Mlustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never before publahed. By Lucy 
Alkin. 2vols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godtrey Kneller's Picture, 184 cloth, 


ALLAN (J H.-A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 
Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nuhia 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. Allan, Member ofthe Athenian Archwolo tual 
Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 2d Kdition, {mperial 4to. with apwards of, 
40 lithographed Drawings, and 7) Wood Engravings, 3, 8s. cloth. d 


AMY HERBERT. 
By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford, 3d 
Edition. 2 vols. toolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth, 


BAILEY.—ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 
Aud onthe Progress of Knowledge. Ky Samuel Bailey, author of *‘Regays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions,” ‘* Berkeley's Theory vf Vision,” ctc. 2d Edition, revise€ 
and enlarged, S8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 


BAKEWELL.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 
Intended to convey Practical Knowludge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent Discoveries ; with Explanations of the Facts and Phenomena which serve to confit oF 
invalidate various Geological Theories, By Robert Bakewell, Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 8vo, with numerous Plates and Woodcats, 218. cloth. 
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BALMAIN.— LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, 
For the Use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Chemical Terns and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. By William I{. Balmain, 
With aumecrous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


BAYLDON.—THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLACES, 
And the Tenant's Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmcrs, and ‘Tenants, By 
3.8. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrected and revised by John Donaldson, Profcasor of Agricul- 


ture in the Agricultural Training School, Hoddesdon; Editor of “ The Plough,’ ete. 8vo. 
10s. 6a. cloth. 


REALE (ANNE).—THE VALE OF THE TOWEY; 
Or, Sketches iu South Wales. By Anne Benle, Post dvo. 108. 6d. cloth. 

“ The great merit of Miss Beale’s book is its truth, which leaves a strong impression on the 
reader's mind.’ ~— Spectator, 

‘6 A pleasing volume of familiar sketches of Welsh scenery, sprinkled with stories, ance- 
dotes, and romanees.”’—Literary Gazette. 

‘ Thia elegant and accomplished writer frequently reminds us agreeably of Miss meer." 

tins. 


BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 
FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals st Woburn Abbey: with 
Introductions by Lord John Russell. 8vo. vol, 1 (1742-48), 18a. cloth; vol. 2 (1749-60), las. cl. 


*,* Fol. {11. to complete the work, is nearly ready. 


BELL.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENCLISH POETS. 
By Robert Bell, Esq. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


BELL.—THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 


From the Earlicat Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
with Vignette ‘Titles, Iss. cloth 


BLACK.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 
Based on Chemical aud Economical Principles: with Formulic for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families, By William Black. Third Edition, revised aud cor- 


rected, with copsidcrable Additions, The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University, 8vo. 108, 6d. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


REMARKS on BAVARIAN BEER, London Porter, the Influence of Electricity on Fermenta- 


tion, and other Subjects. By William Black, Being a Supplement to the 3d Edition of his 
‘Treatise on Brewing.”? Svo. 22. 6d. sewed. 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 
Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Desesptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and qther Field Sports and Athletic Auvuscments of the present day. By Delabere 
P Blaine, Ksq., author of ‘ Outlines of the Veterinary Art," ‘Canine Pathology,” ete. etc, 


With nearly G00 eorenrnas ou Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, T. Land- 
secr, Dickes, etc Svo. 21. 10s. cloth, 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOCICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 
From the Creationto the present Time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period From the 
Fxode tothe Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial 8vo, 3ls. 6d. half-bound morocco. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
By Thucydides, Newly Transinted into Engtlish, and accompanied with very copious 
otes, Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rey. S. F. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. Svo. with Mapr and Plates, 22. 5a. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
By Thucydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and merengee from the best Expositors: accompanied with full Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes.  Jilustrated by 


Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual Survey. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 
2 vols. 8yo, 39a. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 


v With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. 8.T 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A, 6th Edit. improved, 2 vols. 8vo. with » Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD. —THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS; with English Notes. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. Fourth Edition, 
bic pk and improved, accompanied with a New Map of Syria and Palestine, adapted to 


the New Testament and Josephus, and an Index of Greek Words and Phrases explained in 
the Notes, lima. 109. 64, cloth. 
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BLOOMFIELD.—-GREEK AND ENCLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 


Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Studeuts in 
Dr. Bloanifield. 2d Edition, enlarged, and improved. 


BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE): 


everal, By 
l2ino. on wider paper, 10s. Gd. cloth. 


A Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy 
hood and Youth. 2Uth Edition, Square l2mo., withinany Engravings on Wood, 6s. boards 


BRANDKE.--A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 


Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms fn general uac. 


Edited hy 


W..'T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by J.Cauvin. ‘The various departments by Geutlemen 
of eminence in each. 8vu. with Wood-eugravings, 32. «loth, 


(BRAY MRS.)—MRS. BRAY'’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Revised and corected by Mrs. Bray. In 10 vols. feap 8vo, uniformly with the Standard 
Novels,” with Frontispieces and Vignettes from Designs and Sketches by the late ‘Thomas 
Stothard, R.A.; C. A. Stothard, F.S.A.; Henry Warren, Esq.3 ete. 32, cloth; or the Works 


acparately 62, cach, as tollows s— 


Vol... ** The White Hoods,” with portratt 
of the Author, a view of her residence, 
wnd General Preface to the Series; — 
Vol. IL. “De Foie; - Vol UL. * The 
Protestant; — Vol. LV. “bite af Fitz- 


Ford; ~Vol V. ** The Talba;"*- Vol, VI. 
© Warleigh ;"— Vol. VI. Trelawny 3" 
Vol. VILL * Drials of the Hearts" ~ 
Vol. IX. ** Henry de Pomeroy ;'' Vol. X. 
““ Courtenay of Walreddun,’ 


BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 


Or, the Law al Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Scicnce. By Charles 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


BREWSTER.—A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 
By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. PRS. etc. New Edition. 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6a. cloth, 


BUDGE (J )}—THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE: he 
Comprising a Set of ‘Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ¢ with their application te the Dial. 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, ete. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, conniderably enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, i2s. cloth. 


BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANACEMENT OF CHILDREN, | 


Foolsecap 8vo. with vignette title, 


In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.0). Physiciim Accoucheur to the Finabury 


Midwifery Institution, ete. 2d Edition, reviscd and cularged. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 
For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure ot Popular Errors in connexion with those sublect®: By Thomas Boll, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, ete. 4th 
considerably enlarged. Foolsenp 8vo. 7a. cloth, 


BUNSEN —AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, ARTS AND SCIENCES, li 
LANGUAGE, WRITING, MYTHOLOGY, and CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT HGYPT: | 


ition, revisec and 


with the peenliar Position of that Nation in reference to the Universal History of Mankind. 
By the Chevalier C. C.J. Bunsen. Translated from the Germun, under the Author's super 
Intendence, by C H, Cottrell, Eaq.; with additional mutter, furnished by the Author, 2 vole. 
vo. with numerous Plates. {in the press. 


BURNS.—THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; ll 
Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D.F.R.S. 5th Edition. 12mo.7s. boards, 


BURNS.—CHRISTIAN FRACMENTS ; ° 
Or, Remarks ou the Nature, reer and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
E.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, author of “The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy.” Foolscap 8vo. 52. cluth. 


BUTLER.—A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT CEOCRAPHY. 


By Samuel Butler, D.D., Inte Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Fdition, revised by hisSon Sve. 9a. buards, 


The present edition has bern carefully renised by the authus's sun, and such alterations 
introduced ascontinually progressive discoveriva and the latest information rendered neges- 
sary. Recent Travelihave been constantly consnlted where any daubt or dificulty acemed to 
require it; and some additional matter has been added, bothin the ancient and modern part. 


BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOCRAPHY. 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of Platee; with an Index of 
all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitades and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Lachfield. New Edition, corrected. S8vo. 128. half-bound. 
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BUTLER.—AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps: with an Index of all the Names of Places, 
referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. 
New Edition, corrected, 8vo. 12s. hali-bound, 


BUTLER —A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT CEOCGRAPHY. 
Consisting of Forty-five colourcd Maps, and copious Indices referring to the Latitudes and 
he ea By the late Dr. Butler, Bishop of Lichfield. New dition, corrected.  4to. 
21s. half-bound, 


CALLCOTT.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 
With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Calleott, Square crown 8vo 1. be. cloth. 


CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOGCY ; 
Or, the Shell Cabinet Arranved: being an Untroductionto the modern System of Concholopys 
with a sketch of the Natural ftlistory of the Animals, an acrount of the Formation of the 
Shells, andacomplete Descriptive List of the Familles and Genera. By Agues Catlow. 
Foolscap. 8vo, with 312 Woodcuts, 108. 6d. cloth, 


CHALENOR, - WALTER GRAY, 


A Ballad, and other Poems; including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. Qd Edition, 
with Additions. Fep. 8vo.6s cloth. 


CHALENOR.—POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 


Fep. 8vo. da. cloth. 


CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 
By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler; author of §*A New Home, Who ’ll Fallow?” 2 vols. 
fcap. 8vo. Is. cloth, 


COLLECIAN’S GUIDE (THE); 


Or, Recollections of College Days; setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a 
@#University Education, By **** ‘#seee, ALA,, Coll. Oxon. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


COLTON —LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 
By the Rev. C.C. Colton. New Edition, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


CONSCIENC £ ((TENDRIK),—SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. 


in Three Tales, Translated fromthe Clemish of Hendrik Conscience. Square dvo. with 
190 Engravings on Wood, from demgny by Flemish artists, 6s. cloth, 


*§ Cordially da we welcome this novelty in Hiterature and art, It shedsa light at oner new, 
deatinct, and pleasant, upon us. Jt has sprung up anort of wonderful stranger from a 
teria incognita, The last talr, * Whata Mother can endure,’ will draw tears fram many an 
eye. Itisone of the swertost and must truly excelent lessona we ever read and we promise 
uur readers that they wt'l reward us for our reconmendation, both by tears and amilea of 
the delicious kind which soften the heart and elevate the soul,” ~- Literary Gazette. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 
i mons improved. Foolscap 8vo. with 22 Plates, 72. 6d. cloth; with the Plates coloured, 
aa. cloth, 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOCY. 
With Plates, engraved by Mr.and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, enlarged. 
2 vols, 12mo. 14g, cloth, 


COOLEY .—THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 
Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and apering Expeditions (chietly undertaken by com- 
mand of Foreign Governments). Collected, translated, and, where nevessary, abridgid, 
hy W.D. Couley, Esq., author of **The History of Maritime and Iuland Discovery” in 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia, etc. 


The First Volume contains ‘* The Ascent of Mount Arsrat.”? By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy iu the University of Dorput, Rassinn Imperial Councillor of 
State, etc. Yvo, with a Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 143. cloth. 


#e% Each volume will form, for the most part, a Work complete in tteelf, and the whole 
Series will present an accurate and luminous picture of all the known portiona af the 
earth, The Second Work of the Serica isin the press, and will be“ Krman'sa Travels through 
Siberia,” in 2 nols.8r0. Of this traveller, the Preadent of the Royal Geographical Socirty, 
ix his anniversary address delivered in May last, made honourable mention in the following 
terma: In announcing to yor with pleasure that the exeeilent work of your distinguished 
forcign member and medallist, Adolph Erman, is about to appearin English, 1 must not 
lose the opportunity of atating, that the last communication sent to us by M. Erman is 
one of very great importance.” 


COOLEY.—THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 
By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. 
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COOPER (REV, E.) SERMONS, 
Chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the Gospel. To which Isadded, 
an Appendix, containing Sermons preached on several Public Occasions, aud printed by 
desire. By the Rev, Edward Cooper, Rector of Hamstali-Ridware, and of Yoxall, in the 


County of Stafford; and late Fellow of All-Soula’ College, Oxford. 7th Ediuon. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. boards. 
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COOPER (REV, E.)—PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 
Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction, By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of 
Hamstall-Ridware, aud of Yoxnsll, in the County of Stafford; and late Fellow of Aill-bouls 
College, Oatord. New Editions. 7 vols. l2mo. If. 18a. boardg. ° 


es *,* Vols. 1 to 4, 5s. each; Vols. 5 to7, Gs. each. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 
Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and [reatment of Discases, Morbid Structures, 
aud the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and tu the diferent Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommraded., By James Copland, 
M.D.,, ete. ete. tn3vols, Vols. Land2, 8vo. 32. cloth; and Part 10, 42. Od. sewed. 


COSTELLO (MISS).—THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 
A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets. Wy Louisa Stuart Costello, author 
of “Specimens of the Karly Poetry of France,’ ete. Long Svo. with 12 Tlluminated 
Titles, and Borders printed in Gold and Colours, 183, boards; or 81s. Gd, bound in moracce 
{orlental style) by Hayiay. 


** In locking through this superb volume, we find much that ia beantiful in the poetry; 
and are disposed to esteem it aaclection well suited to convey an accurate impreasion of the 
brantion af the language aud sentiments of the Persian Varta. The arnamenta are all of 
the mast srorgeons kind of Kastern Ulumination—streetly in the taste for which the oriental 
writers have long been ao justly celebrated in the decoration of their bouks and manUse tpea.” 


COSTELLO (MISS)—FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 
WALES; being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country, iby 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of The Rose Garden of Persia,” *4 Bearn and the Pyrences,”’ 
ete. Profusely ilostrated with Views, from Original Skerehes by D. HH. M*Kewan, eagraved 
oy wood, and lthographed, by T. aud E, Gilks. Square Svu. with Mup, Ids. cloth, gilt 
edges, 


CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 
Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T.G. Bunt. Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX FIGURE 
LOGARITIUIMS, ete... superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac “tablish - 
ment, Post Svo. ls. cloth. 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


Fram the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napolcon. By EK. F. Cypwe, Exq. Svola, 
foolseap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. 


DAIILMANN.~HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 
By F.C. Dahimann, late Professor of History at the Univermty of Gittingen. Tranalatcad 
from the German, by il. Evans Ltoyd, Faq. Svo. His. Hd. cloth, 


DALE (THE REV, TILOMAS)— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 
FAMILY CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Weck, scleeted exclasively from the Book 
of Common Prayers; Part 10. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the 
Year. Dy the Kev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. 
Bride's, London. Post dto. handvomely printed, (Nearly ready, 


DANTE, TRANSLATED BY WRIGITT.—DANTE, 
Translated by Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
A New Eclition, revised and corrected. 3 vola. foolscap Svo. with Portrait, 7s. fd. sewed. 


*,* fol. I. contains the Inferno; Vol. II. the Purgatorio; Vol, 111. the Paradise. 


DAVY (SIR LIUMPIIRY).— ELEMENTS OF ACRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


In a Course vl Lecturer. By Sie Hamphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition, &vo, with 10 Plates, l4s. cloth. 


DE BURTIN.—A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDCE NECESSARY TO 
AMATEURS OF PICTURES. Translated aud abridges! from the Freauch of M. Fraucis 
Xavier De Burtin, First Stipeuciary Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels in the Class 
of Scianees, ete. By Robert White, Esq. Svo. with Ulustrations, 12s. cloth. 


DE CUSTINE,—RUSSIA. 
By the nee uis De Castine. Translated from the French. 2d Edition, 3 vols. post 8ro. 
Bis. Gd. cloth. 
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DE LA BECHE.--REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 
AND WESTSOMERSET, By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S, etc., Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M, Treasury. 
8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 14s. cloth. 


DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 


And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. De Morgan, 
Eaq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Foolscap Svo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cluth, 


DE STRZELECKI (7. E.}—PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. Accompanied by # Geological Map, Sections, 
and Pini ny and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P.E, De Straclecki, 8vo. with 
coloured Map and numerous Plater, 24s. cloth. 


66 This is the first systematic and complete natural or physical history of the great southern 
region which has lutely teen added to the civilised wortd. The author has been a traveller 
and voyager round the globe for twrlve years, several of which have been devoted tn Australia, 
in exploring which he seems to have been aubjected to considerable peril. in theae countrics 
he made a tuur of 7000 miles on foot. We recomuend his work to all interested in the 
Australian colonies, or in sctenre for its own sake, as the only existing scientific account of 
the New World.” —Tult’s Mugazine. 


DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 
5 vols, poat Bvo. 21, 128. Gd. cloth. 


“6 Admirably as the mystery of the ‘Doctor’ harbeen preserved up to the present moment, 
there is no longer any reason for affecting secresy on the subject, The author ts Robert 
Southey; he acknowledged the fact shortly before his last tllness to his most confidential 
Sriend, an M.P. of highcharacter. In a private l+tter from Mrs. Southey, dated February 
27, 1843, she not only states the fuct, but adds that the greater part of a sizth volume had 
rune through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her 

ntoit as acontributor; giving herfull autherity to affirm that her husband is the author." 
Robert Bell, Esq.,in The story Teller. 
DODDRIDGE.—THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 
Or, « Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridgce, 1D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S.and S.A. New Edition. 4dvols. 8yvo. 12. 16s. cloth, 


DONOVAN.—TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By Michael Donovan, Keg. M.RAL.A. dth Edition. Feap. 8vo, with Vignette Title, 63. cloth 


DONOVAN.—A_ TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


By M. Donovan, Esq. M.{t.1.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland, 2 vols. foolsacap 8vo, with Vignette Titles, J2s. cloth. 


DOUBLEDAY’S BUTTERFLIES.—THE GENERA OF DIURNAL LEPI- 
DOPTERA;; comprising their Generic Charactersa—a Notice of the Habits and ‘Transform- 
ationas—and a Catalojyue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Doubleday, Esq. FL S 
ote., Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum.  {mperial 4to. uniform 
with Gray and Mitchell's Ornitholugy ; illustrated with 75 Coluured Plates. 

*,* To be publtihed in Monthly Parts, bs. each; each Part to consist of 2 Coloured Plates, 
with aeampeny es Lester-press. Publication will commence when 150 Subscribers’ Names 
have been received. 


DOVER.—LIFE OF FREDERICK I]. KING OF PRUSSIA. 
By Lord Dover. 2d Fulition. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 282. boards. 


DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)—~LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST, ON 
THE STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By James L. Drummond 
M.D. Author of §*First Steps to Botany,” ctc. Second, Edition. Post Svo. with Wood 
Engraviugs, 72. 6d. boards. 


DRUMMOND.—FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 


iutended as popular Mlustrations of the Science, leading to its study ax a branch of general 
education. By J. lL. Drumpond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 0s. boards. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF THE CERMANIC EMPIRE. 


By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. foolscap svo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE HISTORY OF POLAND. By Dr. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. iy Dr. Dunham. Dunbam. Foolscap Svo.with Vignette Title, 

4 vols. fuolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 63. cloth. 

12, 42. cloth. THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS 
THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. Dunham, 

GAL, By Dr. Dunham. 4 vols. foolacap Svo. R, Bell, Esq., etc. Foolscap 8vo. with 


with Vignette Titles, 17. 10s. cloth. Vignette Title, 6a cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENMARK, THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
AND NORWAY. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. By br. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq., ere. 2 vols. 
foolacup 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 182. cloth. Foalscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12% cloth, 


¥ 
DUNLOP (JOHN).--THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 
Being a Critical Account of the mont ceicbrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. 3d Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium Svo. 15s. eloth. 
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ELLIOTSON .—HUMAN PHYSIOLOCY: 
With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the “Institutiones Physlologlem”’ 
of J. F, Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Elliotson, M.D, 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo., with numerous Wouod-cuts, 2/7. 29. cloth, 


THE ENCLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the Knglah Texts ; 
including « Concordance to the Proper Names, with lidexes, Greek-English aud English 
creck: d Edition, carefully revised, with a new index, Greck and English. Royal 8vo. 43s. 
cloth. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt ata Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 

7 rences, ete. ete. 2 vols. royal 8vo., 37. 138. Gd. cloth; large paper, 4/7. 148. 6d. 


FAREY.—A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENCINE, 


Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer.  4to. Hlustrated by x 
numerous Woodcnts, and 25 Coppcr-plates, 42, 58. in boards. 


FERGUS.—THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, _ | 
From the Discovery of Amcrice to the Election of Gcueral Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. " 


FIELD.— POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 
RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, William Held, Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, London. 8syvo. 82, boards, 


FITZROY (LADY). —SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN ~ 
CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitzroy. Foolscap Svo. 4s, fid, cloth. 


FORSTER.--STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENCLAND. 
Withan Introductory Treatise on the Fonmlar Progress in Enelish History. By John Forster, 
Esq, 6 vols, foolscap dvo. with Original Portraits of tym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Sccue after a Picture by Cattermole, Jl, 10s, cloth. 

The Iptrodu tory Treatise, intended as an Introduction tu the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, scparately, price 2s. Gd. sewed. 

The ahove 6 vols. form Mr. Forster's Postion ot the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Str 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. 'f. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Enq. 7 vols. foolscap 
8vo. with Vignette Pithes, 22. 2s. cloth. 


FORSTER (REV. C.)--THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 
Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion, A Memoir, with illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary af the Hamyaritic 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadrumaut. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D, one of the 
six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, and Rector of Stisted, Essex; author of 
*¢Muhometanism Unveiled.” 2 vols. 8vo. Sis. cloth. 


@ 
FORSTER (REV. C.)—-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB. D.D. F.R.S. 
Late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rector of Stisted, Easex, and one of the Six Preachera in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 2d Edition. 80. with Portrait, ete. 16s. cloth, 


FOSBROKE.—A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS ofthe GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 'T. D. Fosbruke, 
etc. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. with Viguette Titles, 12s. cloth, 


GERTRUDE. 
A Tale. By the author of ‘Amy Herbert."? Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition. 2 vols. foolacap Sve. 9s. cloth. 


GILBART (J. W.)}—-THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 
By James William Gilbert, General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 96, boards. 


GLEIG.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G. R.Gleig. 4% vols. foolscap 8yn, with Vignette Titles, 18s, cloth, 


GLENDINNING — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
PINEAPPLE. By R. Glendinning, Gardener to the Right Non. Lord Rolle, Bicton. Lamy. 
with Plau of Pinery, 5g. cloth. 


> 

GOLDSMITH--THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER COLDOSMITH. 
Ilustrated by Wood Eng ravinees from the Designs of G. W. Cope. A, R.A., Thomas 
Creswick, A.R.A., J.€. Horsley, BR. Nedgrave, A.ILA., and Frederick Tayler, Members of 
the Etching Club. With a Biugraphical Memvir, aud Notes on the Poems. Edited by 
Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown §vo., uniform with “ Thomson's Sensuns,” Zla, cloth; 
or 368, buuud in morocco, by Huyday, 


%y* One Hundred Copies, 2i. 28. cach, printed on prepared paper of great beauty, 
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GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. ‘ . 
A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation, By John Mason 
Good, M.D.¥F.R S.etce. 3d Edition, correrted. 3 vols. foolacap 8vo. 249. cloth. 


GRAIIAM.—ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 
explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G.F.Graham. 2d Edition, revised 
andimproved. Fuolscap Sve. 7s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS.)—LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the yeara 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).— MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, nuthor of ** Letters from the Mountains," etc. Kdited 
by her Son, J.P. Grant, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. Portrait, 12. 11s. 64. cloth. 


GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830, By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Foulscap &vo. with Vignette Titles, 6s. cloth. 


GRAY (JOIIN).--GRAY’S ELEGY, 
Written in «a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jones, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. dls. 6d. elegantly bound in patent relievo leather, 


GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 
Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gry. 
Vol. 1. 8vo., with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.—THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 
Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of cach Genus, and an exten. 
sive List of Species, rcterred to their several Genera, By George Robert Gray, Acad. lmp, 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Semor Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum; and author of the * List of the Genera of Birds,” etc. etc. Imperial dto. tllus- 
trated with 350 Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 

*,* In course of publication in Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. each; each Part consisting of Four 
coloured Plates and Three pluin, with Letter press, giving the Generic Characters, short 
Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Species of each Genus ns complete aa posable. The 
unculoured Plates cantain the Characters of all the Geneva of the various Sub-families, con- 
sisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, aud Feet, as the case may require, far pointing 
out their distinguishing Characters. The Work will not eaceed 50 Monthly Parts. Noa, £2 
was published on lat of February. 


GRAY (J. E)—THE GENERA OF MAMMALIA; 
Comprising their Generic Characters--a Notice of the Habits of cach Genus -and a short 
Character of cach of the well-established Species, referred to the several Genera, By John 
Edward Gray, Exq., Keeper of the Zoological Collection of the British Museum. Imperial 4to. 
uulform with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology; illustrated with 175 Plates. 








*,* To be published in Monthly Parts, 128. each; each Part to consist of Four colanred and ° 


Three plain Plates, with accompanying Letter-press, The Work will not execed Wo Parts. 
Publication will csmmence when 150 Subscribera’ Names have been received. 


GREENER.—THE GUN; 
Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an [mproved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, ete. 8vo.with Illustrations, lis. boards. 


GREENWOOD (COL.)—THE TREE-LIFTER ; 
Or a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col.Geo. Greenwood. Syo. with an Tlus- 
trative Plate,7s. cloth. 


GRUNER (L..)}—-THE DECORATIONS OF THE CARDEN PA‘ILION IN THE 
GROUNDS OF BUCKINGUAM PALACE. Fifteen Plates, by L. Gruner, Wath Dewerip- 
tions by Mra, Jameson, Puvlished by Command of Her Majesty. Small folio, 31s. 6d. plain ; 
coloured, 51 58. cloth. 


GUEST.—THE MABINOCION, 
From the Lyfe Coch o Hefest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with an i ly Transintion aud Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to 6. Royal dva. 
Ss. each sewed, 


GUICCIARDIN] (F.)—-THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS CUICCIARDINI, THE 
HISTORIAN. Translated by Emma Martin With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the Works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoncault, Montesquieu, Burke, Prince 
Talleyrand, Guizot, and others; and a Sketch of the Life of Guicciardial, Squnre foolscap 
avo. with Portrait, 7s, ornamental boards; or lis, bound in morocco (old style) by Hayday,. 


A vrry acceptable volume, which, from its eaternal and internal merits, deserves to lie 
on overy library table. Its literature is of no common kind. Huth the arioms and the 
biography of their celebrated anthor recommend the bouk, ine pendently of its curions farm, 
ane fet nus note, en passant that the casket ta adupted, with rare skill and tuste, to the 
gotden rules it encloses It is in the old fashioned style, wooden boards, neatly and an- 
tiguely urramented, a portrait of the Albert-hurer kind, black-letter runniny titles, the 
pages squared ta rule lines, with marginal indeara, quaint initial letters, enidently capird 
from some contemporary ltaltian hook, and, in short, ail the fancifal accompantacnts which 
wake use like the author the better for his resusciiation, as it were, in the literary gard uf 
hig epoch.” -- Literary Gazette. 
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GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 
Historical, Theorctical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esy., FS A. Ulustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wooti, from Designs by 3.5, Gwilt. 8vo. 2! ia. 6d. cloth. 


ILALL —NEW GENERAL LARCE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 
MAPS, on Colombier Paper ; with the Divisions and Boundaries Carefully coloured, Con+ 
structed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New Edition, thoroaghly 
revised aud corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary by the rveent Ofteial 
Surveys, the New Roads on the Contivent, and a careful Comparison with the suthentiented 
Discoveries published iu the latest Voyages and Travels, Folded in half, Nine Guineas, halt- 
bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in russia. 


HALSTED —LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 


as Duke of Gloucester and King of England: in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated aud compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authortiea, Bs 
Caohue A. Halsted, author ot ‘The Lite of Murgaret Beautort.” 2 vola. kvo. with Portrait 
frou an Orighial Picture in the possession of the Hight Honowsble Lord Staftord, uever 
before engraved, and other Ulustrations, 1/. 10a, clovh. 


HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE); 


Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Pictor. 3d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. $3. boards. 


MANNAM.—THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 
A Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilizers. By John Hannan. Written 
for the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by permisslon of the Counacl, A new 
Uditiun. Feap, 8vo, [dn the press. 


HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 


By G. A dausard, niu, 6s.6d. cloth. 


HARRIS.—THE HIGHLANDS OF ACTHIOPIA; 


Bemy the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British Eubasay to the Christian 
Courtof Shon. By Major Sit W. C. Harris, author of §* Wild Sports in Southern Afeicn,” 
ete, 2d Edition. 38 vols. 8vu. with Map and Ilustrations, 22. ws. cloth, 


HAWES (BARBARA).—TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


aud Adventares of the Early Setders in America; frou the Landing of the a kot Fathers 
iv 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence, By Burbura Dawes, Foolscap svo. 
with Froutispiece, 6s. cloth, 


LIAWKER.~INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 
Juul) thatrelates to Guus and Shooting, By Lieut. Cal. Hawker. uth edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and nmproved, with Eighty-fve Plates and Woodcuta, by Adilard and Bratustou , 
from Drawings by C, Varley, Dicks, ete. Bva. 21s. cloth, 


ILAYDON (B. R.}-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 


Delivercd at the Loudon Justitution, the Royal Institution, Alberinarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, ctc. By B.R. Haydon, listorieal Pajuter. With Designs drawn on 
Wood by the author, and Engraved by Edward Evans. Svo. Iz. cloth, 


*,* The Sccond Volume is preparing for publication. 


LIENSLOW.— THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. by 3.8. Henslow, M.A. FLAS. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Wood: uts, Gs. cloth, 


HERSCIIEL.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 
By Sirdohn Herschel. New Edition. Feap, avo. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 


HERSCHEL. —A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, By Sir John Lerachel. New Edition, Foulscup avo, with 
Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USACES OF SOCIETY: 
With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyis. **Manners make the Man.™ 24th Edition, 
revined (with udditions) by « Ladyof Rank. Foolscap Avo. 22. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


General Observations 3 {ntroductions-—-Letters of Intraduction — Marriage - Dinners ~-Smohiog; 
mnoff - Kashion— Dress- Music - Dancing - Conversation ~-Advice to Tradespcople— Visiting 5 
Visiting Cards —Cards —Tattling— of General Society. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 
In Black aud White. Made on the apot, from Records in the Archives of Switzerland. By a 
Wandering Artist, 2 vols, post Svo. [In the preas. 
Contents.--The Nuns’ War; the War of Two Abbuts; the Passage of the Great St, Bernard ; 
aud Bertha, Queen of Transjurzne Burgundy, 
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HOARE.—A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 
PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoare, 
author of “A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.” i2mo 5a. cl. 


HOARE —A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINK ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare, 8d Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


HOBBES. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 
as ee CEDUNKY now first collected and edited by Sir Willinm Molesworth, Bart. 16 vola, 
Wo, e CIOCUS 


#,* Separately, the English Works, in 11 vols, 51.103.; the Latin Works, in 5 vols. 21. 108. 


HOLLANI]).—-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 
My dobn Holland, Esq. 3 vols. foolacap 8vo. with Viguette Titles, and about 300 Woodcuts, 
aa, ¢ . 


HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 
By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition. Svo. 18%. cloth. 

Contents.—On Hereditary Disease- On Bleeding in Affections of the Brain—On the Abuse of 
Purgutives—On Points where a Patient may judge for himself — On Gout, and the use of Colchicum 
-~On the Epidemic Influeuza—On Insanity, qutoxtuatlon, etc.~On Mercurial Medicines -On the 
Medical Treatment of Old Ags—On Diet, and Disorders of Digestiou—The Influence of Weather 
in relation to Discase, ete. 


HOOK (DR. W. F.)\—-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY; 
A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar Hood, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain im Ordinary to the Queen. 4th 
Edition. Foolscup &vo. 6a cloth. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA. 
In 2 vols. Vol. [.; comprising the Phenugamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. BySir 
Willian Jackson Hooker, K.H, LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S, etc. etc.ete, Sth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections; and 173 Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Componsite Plants, the Grasses, aud the Ferns. Vol. I. 8vo., with 12 Plates, lds. plain ; with 
the plates coloured, 24s. cloth, 


Vol. U.in Two Parts, comprising the Smonarals and the Fungi, complcting the British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 248. boards. 


ILOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOCIA BRITANNICA, 
Containing the Moases of Great Britain and Lreland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W.J. Hooker 
and T. Taylor, M.D. F.L.S.etc. 2d Edition, enlurged, Svo. 31s. 6d. plain; 32. 38. coloured. 


HORNE (TIIE REV. T. H.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 
STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hartwell Hort), BT). of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Rector of the united Parishes of St. 
Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard Street; Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. A New Edition, revised and corrected. 5 sols. Svo. with Maps and Fac-similes. 

(Nearly ready. 


HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his *‘ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures.” 7th Kdition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and other 
Engravings,,98. boards. 


HORSLEY (BISHOP).—BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 
TEEN HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD FESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D, F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St, Asaph. Second Editiog, containiug Translations by the Author, never before published, 
together with copious Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS; translated from the Hebrew: with Notes, explanatory and critical. 
4th Edition. Syo. 12s. cloth. 


HOWITT —THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
By William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium Svo. with Engravings on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” <1s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—ViSITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 
Old Halls, Battle-Fielda, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Pocky. BY William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 llustrations by S. Williama, 
3. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, vi the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from 
Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Mesars. Carmichael, Richardsons, and Weld 
Taylor, 21s. cloth. 
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HOWITT.—THE RURAL°AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 
With Characteristle Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William IJowitt, author 
of **’fhe Rural Life of Englund,” etc. Medium 8vo., with above 50 Illustrations, 21a, cloth, 


HOWITT.—THE STUDENT-LIFE OF CERMANY. 


From the Onpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius, By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wooud- 
Engraviugs, and 7 Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 
Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the Amuscmenta 
Pleasurea, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Editcd hy William Newitt, author at 
** The Rural Life of England," etc. 2d Edition. eap, 8vo. with 40 Woodcuta, Ss. cloth, 


HOWITT (RICHARD).—IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 
During a Four Yeara’ Residence in that Colony: with particular reterence to the Prospects 


of Enigrants. With Notes of a Navage round the World, Australian Poems, etc. By 
Richard Howitt. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


HNUDSON.—THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK; 


Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations , containing useful 
and practical information ou the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. oay J.C. Hudson, Esy , author of * Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.” Feap. vo. de. cloth. 


H 
IJUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 
tu Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. TV. and 1 Vict. 
e. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Extate inthe case of intestacy, with two Forms of Wills, and mach useful Information 
ete. By J.C. Hudson, Esq. With Ediuon, corrected, with Notes of Canes judicially decided 
since the above Act came into upcration., Frap, 8vo. 2s. bd. 


IIUDSON.-- THE EXECUTOR’S CUIDE. 
By J. CG. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, Landon; author of ‘' Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,’? and “The Parent’a Hand-Book.” 4th Edition. Foolacap Svo, 5a. cloth, 


*,* The abune two works may be had in One volume, price7s. cloth. 


HUMPHREYS.—THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE ACES. 
A History of (uminated Boohs from the [Vth to the XVIJth Century, By Henry Noel 
Humphreys. Illustrated by a Series of Fac-simile Specimens, each consisting of an entire 
Page, of the exact aize of fhe Original, from the most celebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial and Royal Libraries of Vicuna, Moscow, Paris, Navies Copenhagen, aud Madrid ; 
—from the Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent s;— and 
from the rich Public Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britaine 


In course of publication, in Parts. Parts ] and 2, imperial 4to. cach containing Three Plates, 
aplendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, iu jmitation of the originals, as accurate as 
cnn be produced by mechanical mcans, with Descriptions, price 12s. 


Large Paper, on Half Imperial (21) in. by 15), to prevent folding the Inrge Plates, 2} 8. 
*,* Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work, 


HUNT.—RESEARCHES ON LICHT: 


An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; emcee all the known Photographic Pro- 
censes, aud new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Hecords, 
Museum of Economic Geology. Svo. with Plate and Woodcuts, LU. 6d, cloth, 


ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).—THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR and HOME 


DIARY for 1846; containing 12 pages of fac-aimile from @e Calendar of the rich MSS, 
Hours’ of the Duke of eae styled King of Sicily and Jerusalem; also 24 pages of Diary, 
each illuminated with an elaborate Border taken from the same MS.; and ap Uluminated 
‘Tithe, Imperial 8vo. 42e ina binding compored fromthe mimature pictures of the same MS, 
& Thissumptnous volume must be sludied page by page before all tta curioun destyns and 
symbolienl fancies can be understood, or the immense pains and skill, that must have been 
employed in its composition, can be appreciated. It furnished occupation protellr formany 
years to the beat artists of the period. The binding is also a campasition from the Duke of 
Anjou'e* Hours,’ and da, both in Sr phen and colour, the most eluborate specimen we ever 
beheld of antique ornament applied to the decoration of a bovk.’’—Britannia. ‘ 


*,* The Illuminated Calendar and Hume Diary, for 1945; copied from the Manuscript of 
the ‘* Houre of Anne of Brittany.”’ Jenp. Bvo. 42a. in emblazoned printing and binding. 


JACKSON .—PICTORIAL FLORA; 
Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1,500 Litboerapbie Drawings of allthe Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, etc. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15a. cloth. 
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JAMES.-—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 


and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward [1]. 
King of England. By G. P. 8. James, Esq. 2d Edition. 2vols. foolbcap Svo. with Map, Lis. cl. 


JAMES.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
in or ae James, Ksq.,aud E.E. Crowe, Enq. 6 vols.foolncap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 
s.cloth. 


JEBB (BISHOP).—PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE CHARACTER 
ANI) PRINCIPLES OF THE CHUBKCH OF ENGLAND, selected from his former 
Publications, By John Jebb, D.D.F.R.S., late Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Ayhadoe, 
A New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 63. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


PIETY WLTMOUT ASCETICISM ; or, the Protestant Kempis: a Manual of Christian Faith 
aud Practice, selected frow the Writings of Scougal, Charles Howe, and Cudworth, with 
corrections and occasional Notes, Second Edition. Foolseap kvo. Gs. cloth. 


JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).—THIRTY YEARS’ COR- 
RESPONDENCE between John Jcebb, D.D.E.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Aghadoc, 
and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.LA. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, BD. Rector of 
Stixted, Masex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, formerly 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, 2d Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 286. cloth, 


LORD JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURCH REVIEW. 
Bh eee Jefircy, now one of the Judgesin the Court of Scssionin Scotland. 4 vulea.8vo. 
9c : 


JOIINSON.- THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension uf unscientific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johuson, Esy , F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural 
Society of Kinigsberg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society, author of several of the 
Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; 
Editor of the ¢* Farmer's Almanack,” etc. Svo. with Wood Engravings vi the best and most 
improved Agricultural Implements, 22. 10s. cloth. 


KANE.—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 
Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.J).M.R.1.A. Profeaaor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Royal Dublin Society. Svo. with 236 Woodcuts, 24g. cloth. 


KATER AND LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
By Captaiu Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Fuolscap Svo. with Viguette Title, and 
19 Plates, comprising 224 distiuct figures, 6s. cloth. 
R) 
KEIGHTLEY.-—-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 
From the Earlicst Period. By Thomas Keightley, Raq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved. Foolscap Svo., 6s. cloth; or Gs. 6d. bound. 


KEON (M. G.\—A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 
Literary, Social, and Political, from the Birth of Ignatiua Loyola to the present time. By 
Miles Gerald Kean vo. {Preparing for publication. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOCY; 
Or, Elements of the Natural History of Fnsccts: comprising au account of noxious and 
useful Lusects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems., Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, ete, By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; 
and W’. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & LS. 6th Edition, correeted and considurably enlarged. 
2 vola. Svo. 1d. Lia. 62. cla_h. 


*,* The Arat two volumes of the ‘Introduction to Entomulogy” are published asa separate 
work, distinct from the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, at a conaider- 
able reduction uf price, in order that the numerous clase of readers who confine thety study of 
dnsects to that of their manners and cconumy, need not be burthened with the cust of the 
techwical portion of the work, relating ty their anatomy, pdysivlugy, ete. 


KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 

Of Dublin, M.R.1.A.; contnining Essays, chiefly explanatory, of Christinn Doctrine; and 

¢ Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, Hlustrative of the Writer's Character, Sentiments, 
and Life, Bd Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 22. &. cloth. 


LAING.—NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
ealled the GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, inatituted by J. Ronge avd 1. Czerski, in 
Ovtober 1344, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Hoty Coat at Treves. By 8. Laing, £sq., 
author of “‘Notea of a Traveller,” ** The Chronicle of the Kings of Norway," etc. 2a 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
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LAING.—THE CHRONIOLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 
From the Earlicst Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the Helmakringla. Translated trom the Teelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Pretimmnary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, author of 
** Notesof aTraveller,” etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


LAING.—A TOUR _IN SWEDEN 
In 1838; comprising (Sbservations on the Moral, Political,and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esy. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 


On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present Century. By Sanwuel Laing, Esq. 2d Edition. 8vo. l6s. cloth. 


LAING.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 


During the yous 1834, 1885, and 1836; made with a view tu inquire into the Rural and Political 


{ 
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| Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants, By Samuel Laing, Kaq. 
Sd Edition, Svo. 14s. cloth. 
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LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).—THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 
By M. Le Marquis De Laplace. ‘Translated from the French, and elucidated with Explana- 
tory Notes. By the Rev, Henry WW. Darte, F-T.C.D. MURAILA. 2 vols. 8vo. 24a. boards. 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA; 


Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Hiography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr, Lardner. 


The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, $0/. 188, The Works 
separately, 6s. per volume. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. : 
By Dr. Lardner, LL.D, F.R.S. Foolscap &vo. with Vignette Title, 6a. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 


And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Tithe, and 
upwards of 200 figures, 63s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 
By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. ete. Feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woedcuts, 6s. cloth. 


LAKDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 


By Dr. Lardner. New Edition, Foolscap Svo. with Vignette Title, 64. cloth. 


LARDNER AND WALKER.—A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
NETISM, nnd METEOROLOGY, By Dr, Lardner, LUD. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fuolacap Svo., with Vignette Titles, 126. cloth, 


L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 





New Edition, 4 vols. foolscap Svo, with Hlustrations by Howard, rtc. 289. cloth; or bound 


in morocco, with gilt edges, 20. 4s. - 
The fallowing Works hd ares — e 
The IMPROVISATRICEK = - - le. Gd. | The GOLDEN VIOLET - - + MWe, 6d 
The VENETIAN BRACELET 10s, 62. The TROUBADOUH - - - + Ws, 6d. 
LEE.—TAXIDERMY ; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History, For the use 
of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. H.Lec (formerly Mrs.'l'. K, Bowdich), author of 
66 Memoirs of Cuvier,” etc. 6th Edition, improved, with un account of a Visit to Walton 
ae ara Mr. Waterton's method of Preserving Animals. Feap. Byo. with Wood Engravings, 
fe. cloth. 


LEE —ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, ; ; 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
Interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. K. Bowdich), author of ‘Taxidermy, Memolrs of 
Cuvier,” etc. 12mo. with 55 Woodcuts, 72,6d, bound. 


LEFEVRE (SIR GEORGE).—AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES§ 
Gr, their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. By Sir George Lefevre, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, late Physician to the Britis Krobaas at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, ete.; author of ** The Life of a Travelling Physician,” ‘‘Chermal 
Comfort,” etc, Post Svo. 92. cloth, 


LEMPRIERE.—A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY$ 
Containing a copious Account of all the Proper Namea mentioned tn Ancient Authors ; with 
the Yaluc of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongat the Greeks and Romans; affd a 
Chronological Table. By T. Lempritre, DY. Sith Edition, corrected. Svo. $s. cloth. 


LEREBOURS (N.P.)—~A TREATISE ON PHOTOCRAPHY 5 
Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguerréotype. Compiled from Com- 
muvicatnous by M.M. Daguerre and Arago, and other eminent Men of Science. By N. P. 
« Lereboara, Gptician to the Observatory, Paris, ete. Translated by J. Egerton, Poxt 8yn, 
with Plate, 7#. Gd, cloth. 
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LESLIE ((.R.)—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 
R.A. Composed chicfiy of bis Letters. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from bis Correspondence. Smull 4to. with two Portraits (ie from a new Sketch, 
by Mr. Leslie,) and @ plate of Spring,” cugraved by Lucas, 2le. cloth. 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 
From his firat Introduction to Practice ; including Tweuty Years’ Wanderings throughout 
the greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, 3)s, 6d. cloth, 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
By Prof.J. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R S.L.S. etc. 3d Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Additions, svo, with Six Plates aud numcrous Woodcutr, 188. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—FLORA MEDICA 3 
A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine in different Parts of 
the World. By Jubn Lindley, Ph.D. F.K.S. ete. Svo. 18a. cloth. 


LINIDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 
arnened according to the Natural Orders, By Professor Jubn Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S,, ete. 
Phird Edition, with numerous Additions and Improvements. T2mo 10s. 6d, cloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE 3 
Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Eh yeolonice Prin- 
ciples, By John Lindley, Ph.D. ERS, vo. with Uluatrations on Wood, 128. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—CGUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN} 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain: with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the Year. By George Lindley, C.M.U.S. Edited by Protessor Lindley, Svo. 16s. boards, 


LLOYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 
By the Rev. H. Lioyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll Dublin. Svo. 5a. boards. * 


LORIMER.—LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 
On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By Charles Lorimer. 3d edition. 12mo. 
with an Appendix, bs. 6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (MRS.)—THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 
Or, Wow to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of ‘Gardening for 
Ladies,” etc. New Edition, Foolscap $vo., with an Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on 
Wood, 73.6d. cloth. 


LOUDON (J. C.)—SELF INSTRUCTION 
For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailitlk, Laud Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Laud-Survey- 
ing, Levehng, Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection 
and Perspective; with Rain ples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Purposes. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.8. H.S. ete. With « Portrait of Mr. Loudon, 
and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d, cloth, 


§ §Self-Instruction’ embodies an impartant coneentration of practical knowledge in some 
of the most interesting departments of axriculture and horticulture, Jt containa also a 
copious account of .fr. Loudon'a life and writings, from the pen of his amiable widow; and 
#¢ ds illustrated with numerous engravings und aneacellent portrait. We heartily commend 
the book to all who are engaged in the cultivation aud improvement of the soil, whether in 
gardening, planting, ar farming, and more especially to such as are engaged in pursuits 
akin to the mechanical arts.’'--Atlan, 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS 5 

Being the © Arboretum ct Fruticetum Britannicum” abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Culturc, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all the 
Species. For the use of Nurservmen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J.C. Loudan, F.L.S. ete. 
8vo. with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, 2.108. cloth. 

The Original Work; a New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 8vo. Pintes of ‘Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, 102. cloth. 


° 
LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING 5 
Presenting tn one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening In all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Hritnin: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J. C. Loudon, F LS, ete. A new 
perc enlarged and much improved. 8vo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 2/, 10s. 
cloth, 


LOUDON,—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE 3 

AG Had the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 

and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Wegetable productions of Agriculture, iucluding all the latest improvements; a general 
History of Agriculture in all countries; # Statistical view of ita preacnt state, with 
suggestions for its future progress in the British isles; and Supplements, bringing down 
the work to the year 1844. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S.etc. Fifth Edition. Svo. with 
upwards of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, 22. 10s. cloth. 


The Supplement, bringing down Improvements in the art of Field-Culture from 1881 to 1844 
inclusive, comprising all the previous Supplements, and illustrated with 65 Engravings on 
Wood, may be had separately, 52. sewed. 
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LOUDON —AN ENCYCLGPADIA OF PLANTS; 
Ineluding all the Planta which atc now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britaiu ; 
fiving their Natural History, accompanied by such Deseriptious, Engraved Figures, avd 
lementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in Nower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is usetul and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botunist; the 
Drawings by J. N.C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Edition (1841), with a new Supplement, com- 
prising every destrabl? particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, iu 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work, Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared b W.H. Baxter, Jun., 
and revised by George Don, F.L 8.3 and 800 new Figures of Plants, on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D.C. Sowerby, F.L.8.  8vo. with ucarly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 78s. 6d. cloth. 
*,* The last Supplement, separately, Svo. 158. cloth. 


LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPADDIA OF COTTACE, FARM, AND VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmerijcs, Country Inna, Public Houses, Parochial schools, cte.; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropiate Oflices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery s 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles 
of Architectural Science and ‘Yaste on which itis composed, aud General Estimates of the 
Expense, By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. ete. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement contain- 
ing 160 additional pages of Ictter-press, and nearly 300 new engravings, Svo. with more than 
2000 Kugravings on Wood, 638. cloth. 

*,* The Supplement, ecparately, 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 
A Cataloyne of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J, C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. Svo. 318.64. cloth. 
The Supplement separately, 8vv. 28. 6d. sewed. 
The later Supplement separately, vo, Ba. sewed. 


LOUDON.—THE SUBURBAN CARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 
Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one; the Arrangement and eat ea ibe of the House; and the Laying-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 
nerch to filty acres and upwards in cxtent, intended fur the Instruction of those who know 
Tiette ot Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. By J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., ete. Svo,. with above $UU Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth, 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LICNOSUS LONDINENSIS 5 
Or, « Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plauts cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
plan are added their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J,C. Loudon, F.L.8. etc. 8vo. 7e. Od. 
cloth, 


LOW.—ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANACEMENT OF ESTATES; 
Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases; of Farm buildings, Enclosures, Dratus, Enbankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., sutgor of '* Elemente 
of Practical Agriculture,”’ ctc. Svo. with numcrous Wood Eugravings, 21s. cloth. 


LOW.--ON ‘THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF CREAT BRITAIN, 
comprehending the Natural and Economical [History of the Species and Breeds; U)vatrations 
of the Pruperties of External Form; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low, Eaq., F.R.S E. Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
oo etc.; author of ** Elements of Practical Agriculture,” etc. Svo. with Engravings 
on Wood, 25s, cloth. 


‘S Prof. Low's Treatise is written with remarkable clearness as well as care, and may be 
referred ta and understood hoth by the mere practical farmer and the theoretical ayricul- 
turist. To the country gentlemen of the united kingdom tt must be a point gained, to have 
a manual at once sa comprehensive and so compendtous, to be consuited for the pracitcal 
details of cattle-breeding.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


e 
LOW.—THE BRESOS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN described. By David Low, eq. F.R.S8.K., Professor of Agriculture in the Univer- 
aity of Edinburgh, cte. etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced 
from 8 Scries of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of 
Edinburgh, by W. Shiela, R.S.A. 2 vols. atlas quarto, with 66 plates of Animals, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, 16/. 16s. half-bound in morocco. 


Orin four separate portions, as follow:— 
The OX. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 22 Plates, The HORSE. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 8 


price 61 168. 6d. half-bound morocco. Plates, price 32. half-bound morocco, 
The SHEEP. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 2t The HGG. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with $ Plate, 
Plates, price 67. 163.6d. half-bound morocco. | price 22, 2¢. half-bound moroceg. 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ACRICULTURE; 
Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. ¥.B.8.K., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additions. Svo., with above 200 
Woodcuts, 21s, cloth. 
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MACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaniay, M.P. 
3d Editiun. 3vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Hd i Right Monorable Thomas Babington Mucaulay, M.P. Sth Kdition. Crown 8yo. 
3. 6d. cloth. 


MACKENZIE.—THE PHYSIOLOCY OF VISION. 
By W Mackeuzie, M.D., Lecturcr on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
oodcuts, }08. 6a. boards. 


MACKINNON.—THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 
By Wm, Alexander Mackinnon, F.R.S. M.P. for Lymington. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


Vol. 1.—States of Antiquity ~Enyland. 
Vol, 2.—Continental States of Europe —Asia and America ~Wars—Witchcraft—Women, 


MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES)—THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Reprinted from the Cabinet Cyclopedia, and 
intended for a Present-Book or School Prize. Foulscap 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. cloth; or 
bound in vellum gilt (ofd style), Bs. 


MACKINTOSILI’S (Sik JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 
Including his Contributions to The KDINBURGH REVIEW. Collected and Edited by 
his Son. 8 vols. Svo.--In the press. 


MACKINTOSH, ETC.—THE HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
By Sir James Mackintosh; W. Wallace, Esq.; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. foolacap 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 37, cloth. 





M‘CULLOCH.—THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
Being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Works in the different departmenta of Political 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Biographien] Notices. By J. Kk. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. 8vo, 14s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
Mee ee ee AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM, By J..R. M‘Culloch, 
a. » Léa. cloth, 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J.R.M‘Culloch, Esq. A new Edition. 2 vols. Svo. with Six large Maps, 41. cloth, 


*,* The new Articles on the British Empire, England, Ireland, and Seotland, are printed 
separately as a ri d ladehig to the former Edition. They comprise a full account of the 
present state of tae British Empire. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A_ DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. 
M<Calloch, Eaq. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and Improved. 8vo. with Maps 
and Plans, 502. cloth; or 55a. strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back. 

*,* This Edition, which has been carefully corrected, comprises, besides the New Tariff, 
the new Arts relating to Banking, the Sugar Trade, Navigation and Customs, the hiring of 

Seamen, etc.; andis further enriched with valuable information from all parts af the world. 


A SUPPLEMENT, for the use of the purchasers of the last Edition, 8vo. price 3¢. 6d.sewed. 
MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS 3 


peg a Description of the Church existing in Rome during the First Four Centuries, illus: 
trated by the Remains belonging to the Catacomba of Rome, including the contents of the 
Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican, and other unpublished Collections. The materials 
Obtained during a Two Years’ residence in Rome. By Charles Maitland, M.D. 8vo. ilus- 
trated with very numerous Engravings on Wood. [In the preas. 


MARCET (MRS.)-—CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 


For the Use of Children. By Mre.Marcet, author of * Conversations on Chemistry,” etc: 
2d Edition, with Additions. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 


MARCET.-——CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY 5 
“ In which the Elemente of that Sctence are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Expe:i- 
ments. 14th Edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols, foolacap Bvo. 244, cloth, 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 5 
Ju which the Rlements of that Sciecne are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
ee in Yosna Persons. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 
. $d. cloth. 
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MARCET.—CONVERSA TIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
In which the Flements of that Science are tamiliarly explained. 7th fuition, revised and 
cularged. Foolseup 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET —CONVERSATIONS ON VECETABLE PHYSIOLOCY 5 
Comprehendiny the Klements ot Botany, with their appheation to Agriculture, 3d Edition. 
Foolscap Svo. with Pour Plates, 9s. cloth. 


MARCET —CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN 5 ; 
Ow Land aud Water. 2d Edition revised and corrected. fonlscap Bvo., with coloured Maps, 
shewiug the comparative Altitude of Moantains, 5s, 6a. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUACE, 


For Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ** Willy's Geammar,’’ete. 18mo. 48, 6d. cloth. 


! 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

MARCET—THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations, shewing the Rules of the Game, and affording Examples of 
the manner of playing atit. Ina vernished box, or done up ag 4 post 8yo. volume, 8s. 

| 

| 

l 

| 

{ 

t 

| 

{ 


MARCET ~-WILLY’S GRAMMAR ; 


Interspersed with Storics, and intended for the Use of Boys. By Mrs. Marcet, author of 
*¢ Mary’s Grammar,’ etc, New edition. 18mo. 2a. 6d. cloth, 


$6 4 sunnd and simple work for the earliest ages."'-~Quarterly Review. 


MARCET.—LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VECETABLES, AND MINERALS. 


By Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘Conversations on Chemistry,”’ etc. Ismo, 23. cloth, 


*6 One of Mrs. Marcet’s carcfully written books of instruction, in which natural history is 
made pleasant and intelligible for the young.”--Athenwum, 


MARRIACE CIFT. 
By a Mother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, with giltedges. 


MARRYAT (CAPT).—THE MISSION 5 
Or, Scenes in Afriea, Wratten for Young People. By Captain Marryat. C.B., anthor of 
| “ Petor Simple,” **Masterman Ready,” ** The Settlers in Canada,’ ctc. 2 vols. feap, 8v0. 
Se. cloth, 


“4 delightful book for young people, written with preat truth aud paint, and abounding 
doin the natural but caciting adventure that Cape emigrants are eure lo encounter = The 
|| descriptions af natural objects - of the scenes of rarth, air, and aca- of plants and animale-— 
) of the Caffrea and thrir mode af life - are all plird in with the happirat rect. It isone of 
the authar's moat sucecasnful effurtain hismare recent and better atyle, written with the tact, 
| simplify, and obvious moral bearing of Misa Edgeworth 's stories for the young, but ant- 
mated by ahigher purpose than the lrwhwoman's, and dashed with that romance of travel 
wheekh creates an tnterest that survives the taste fur every ather kind of fictitious narra- 
tuve.”~- Britannia. ne 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA, 
Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of **Peter Simple,’? 
“¢ Masterman Ready,’ etc. 2 vols. cap. 8vo. 12s, cloth, 


MARRYAT (CAPT.)—MASTERMAN READY35 
Or, the Wreck of the Pacific, Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of ‘*Peter Simple,” etc. 3 vols, fcap. Svo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 229. Gd. cloth, 


#,* The volumes, separately, 7a.Od. each, cloth. 


The best of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, and one af the most captivating of 
modern children’s bouks. The only danger is, lest parents should dispute with their children 
the posession of it.’’~Quarterly Review, 


! 
t 
8 

| MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDCE, 

{ Aud LIBRARY of REFERENCE. By Samuel Maunder. 16th Edition, revised throughout 
and enlarged. Foolsenp 8vo., with two Frontispieces, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, with gilt 

| edges, 122, 

{ 

| 


*,¢ The principal contents of the present new and thoroughly revised edition of “' The Trea- 
eury of Knowledge,” nve-a new and enlarged English Dictionary, with a Grammar, Verbal 
Ditinction:, and Exerclaes; anew Universal Gazetteer ; a compendious Classieal Dietionary ; 
an Analysis of uaabas f and Chronology; @ Dictionary of Law Terms; anew Synopsis of the 
Britiss Peerage; and various useful tabular Addenda, 


MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : 
Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persona of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dic 
tionsry of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder, 5th Edition, revised throughout, 
and containing a copious Supplement, brought down to 1845. Foolscap Svo. with Frontis- 
piece, le. cloth; bound In roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 
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MAUNDER,.—THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY : 
A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres; includingall Branches 
of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature aud Art. ‘The hole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for 4 Manual of convenient Refer- 
euce tothe more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 4th Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiecc, 
10s. cloth; bound in roan, with gilt edyes, 12s, 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY3 
Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Serics of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder, 2d Edit. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 10s. cloth; bound in roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE UNIVERSAL CLASS=BOOK: 

A new Serics of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, etc., which happened 
on the day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, interest- 
iug facts in Science; also a varicty of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings: Questions for Examination being appended to each day’s Lesson, and 
the whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, author of ‘The 
Treasury of Knowledge.’ 2d Edition, revised. 1l2mo. 4s. bound. 


MICILELET (J).—PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 
By J. Michelet. Translated from the French (third edition), with the Author's permission, 
vy C. Cocks, Bachelier-és-Lettres, and Profesgor (breveté) of the Living Languages in the 
Noyal Colleges of France. 2d Edition, Post 8vo. Ys. cloth. 


MIGNET (M.)— ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP I1. OF SPAIN. 
By M. Mignet, Member of the Institute of France, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Moral aud Political Sciences, etc. Translated by C. Cocks, B. L. Professor of the Living 
Languages in the Royal Colleges of France; Translator of Michclet’s “ Priests, Women, 
and Families,” and of Quinct’s “Church and Modern Society,” ** Christianity and the 
French Revolution,” etc. Post 8vo. 


MILES (W.)--THE HORSE’S FOOT, 
And How to Keep it Sound. By William Miles,Esq. Royal &vo. with Engravings, 7s, cloth. 


MILNER (REVS. J. AND 1.) —THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. vosepe Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rev, isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, and President of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. A New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 20. 8s. boards. 


MONTGOMERY’S (AME) POETICAL WORKS, 
New and only complete Edition. With some additional Poems and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vals. toolscap 8vo. with Portrait, and 
reven other Plates, 20s. cloth; bound in morocco, ll. 16s. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of Slopcrrun Cuttage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, 
Crepe Medium 8vo. lf. Re. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, in the bust manner, by 
ayday. 
#,* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. foulecap 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 27. 108. cloth; 
morocco, 41. 10s. 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
Twentieth Edition. Medium &vo. illustrated with 13 Engravings, finished in the highcat 
style of art, 2)s. cloth; MORGEED, 35s.; with India Proot Plates, 35s. cloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 
Twenty-first Edition. Foolscap 8yo. with 4 Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 10s.6d. 
cloth; or 14s. bound in morocco. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imp.8vo. with 161 Designs, engraved on Steel, 3J. 3s. 
boards; or 42. 14s, 6d. bound in morrocco, by Haydey. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain), 6/. 6s. boards. 
*,t india Proofs before letters of the 161 Dealgns, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
fonly 25 copies printed, of which a few remain), 311. 1Us. 
dndia Proofe before letters of the 51 Large Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Portfolio 
(only Qieopies printed, of which a few remain), i8l. 18s. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
Fifteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo. with Vignette Title by Corbould, 10¢. cloth; bound in 
moroceo, 138. 6d, 
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MOORE.—THE HISTORY* OF [RELAND. 
From the earliest Kings of that Realm, down to its latest Chicf. By Thomas Moore, Esy. 
4 vols, foolscap Svo , with Vignette ‘'itles, 248. cloth. 


MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). | 
3d Edition, Royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully coloured Engravings, 17, 108. half-bound. i 


MORTON.—A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 
Containing those Agents known tocause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action onthe Tissues, and Teats. By W.J. I. Morton. 12mo. 6. in case ; 88. Gd. onrollers. 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, | 
For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
| 


Veterinary College, with an Attempt at their Classification, and the Pharmacopoeia of that 
Institution. By W.J.'T. Morton. 3d Edition, 12mo, 10s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By the Rev. 11. Moneley, M.A., Professor of Natural enitonphy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the LUlustrations of Science by the Professors 
of King’s College, Feap, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENCINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H Moseley, M.A.F.R.S., Professorof Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and author ot ‘¢ Illustrations of Practical 
Mecbanies,’? etc. 8vo, with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 1/, 4s. cloth. 


MOSITEIMS.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry Seames, M.A. Rectorof Stapleford-Tawney, Essex, New Kdition, 
revised, and continued to the present time. 4 vol4. 8vu. 488. cloth. 


MULLER.—INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOCY, 
By (. U. Miller, author of ‘*The History and Antiquities of the Dorie Race,” ete. ‘Trans- 
Inted from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. unitorm with ‘* Miller's Dorians,’? 128, cloth. 


MURRAY.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY § 
Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relution to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy, ete. by Professor Wallace; Gealogy, ete. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, etc. by Sir W. J. Hooker; enneey ete. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the Work, 
to December 1813; with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravings on Wood, trom Drawings by Swainson, ‘T. Landscer, Sowerby, Strutt, ete. repre- 
neutingt the nist remarkable Objects of Nature and Artin every Region of the Glube. dvo. 


al. cloth, 
NECKER DE SAUSSURE,—PROCRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 


s 
Or, Considerations on the Course of Life, Trauslated and Abridged from the French of 
Madame Necker De Saussure, by Miss Holland. 3 vols. foulscap dvo. 198. 6d. cloth. 


«,* Separately, vols. I. and Uf. 128.3 vol. II. 7s. 6d. 


NEWELL (REV.R.11.)\—THE ZOOLOCY OF THE ENCLISH POETS, 
Corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists, By the Rev. R.H. Newell, Rector of 
Little Hormead. Feap. 8vo, with Engravings on Wood, 5s, 6d., cloth, 


‘6 A delightful work: a very agreeable interchange of poctry and natural history; the one 
ever pleasing, the other ever instructive, The antique embellishments expose,in a very 
amusiny way, some of the errors of the enriy naturalists; thr tert explains and Uluatrates 
others by poetical eatracts very felicitously chosen."'-- Literary Gazette. 


NICOLAS—THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 
Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C,M.G. Secuad Edition, corrected throughout. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Tithe, 6s. cloth. 


OWEN, — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYS/=- 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the RoyalCollege of Surgeons 
fn 13. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professur Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Llustrationa on Wood, 143 cloth. 


©,° A Second and concluding Volumr, being the Lectures con Vertebrain: delivered by 
Professor Qwen during the lust scaston, is preparing far publication. 


' PARABLES (THE). 
The Parables of Our Lord, richly Muminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colours, 
and in Black and Gold; with » Design from one of the early German engravers. Square 
fovlscap Svo., uniform in size with the ** Sermon on the Mount,’’ 2le., in massive carved 
bindine; or 30¢. bonnd in morocco, by Mayday, 1At Master. 
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PARKES,—DOMESTIC DUTIES} . 
Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Mauagement of their Households and the 
Regulation of thelr Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. Sth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS 3 
Whercin the Principles on which Roads should be made are explaincd and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomns Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. Ly the Right Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inet. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. with 9 large Plates, 11. 1s. cloth. 


PATON (A. A.)}—SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 
FAMILY; or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and Wood- 
lands of the Interior, during the yenrs 1843 and 1844. By Andrew Archibald Paton, Esq. 
Post 8vo, with portrait and plate, 12s. cloth. 

By the same Author. 
THE MODERN SYRIANS; or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountnins of 
the Druses. Post 8yo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : 
By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S, etc. Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols, 4to. with Plates, 72. 7s, boards. 


Vol.) contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial Obser- 
vations ; and a popular Explanation of their Construction and Use. 


Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instraments that have been uscfully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Accuunt ot the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using them, 


PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
WITIL SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Sylvanus. Post 8vo., with Frontispiere and 
Vignette Title [in the preas. 


PERCIVALL. --THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE 5 
Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W.Percivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. 1f. cloth. 


PERCIVALL.— HIPPOPATHOLOCY : 
A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their Modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the Doctrines of the English and French Veteri- 
nary Schools, By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S., Veterinary Surgeon in the First Life Guards, 
$vols.8vo. Vol. 1, 10s. 6d.; vols.2 and3, 14s. cach, boards. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 
With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dictaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Entablishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, ctc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M D.E.R.S., author of *‘Klements of Materia Medica.” 8vo. 16. cloth. 


PERRY (DR. W.C.)—CERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 


Or, the Professors and Students of Germany. By Walter C, Perry, Phil. D. of the University 
of Géttingen, @ost Svo. 4s, 6d. cloth, 


PESCHEL (C. F.}-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 
Part I. Ponderable Bodies. ry C.F. Peschel, Peaciee of the Royal Military College, 
Dresden, ctc. etc. Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. Foolscap 8vo. 
with Diagrams and Woodcuts. 7.64 cloth. 


Part 2.—The Physics of Inponderable Bodies, is nearly ready, 
PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOCY: 


Comprising a Notice of the Charactera and Elements of Minerals; with Accounts of the Places 

and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. ete. 4th 

me ala i augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. 8vo. with numerous woodcuts, 
2a. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAZOZOIC FOSSILS OF 
CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET ; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R S. F.G.S, ete. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. S8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, ¥s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO CEOLOCY. 
By John Phillips, F.R.S.G.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates, §3. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON CEOLOCY. 
et ahs Pailllpes F.R.8.G.5S. etc. 2 vols. foulscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts. 
‘122. cloth, 
PLOUGH (THE): 
A Journal of Agricultural and Rural Affairs. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cach number, sewed. 
{ Published Afonthiy. 


PLYMLEY (PETER).—LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS 
TO MY BROTHER ABRAHAM, WHO LIVES IN THE COUNTRY. By Peter Piymley. 
Qtat Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. : 
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RIDDLE.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOCY; ‘| 
Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, Institutions, and 
in Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the order of Dates, and 
divided into Seven Periods. ‘To which are added, Lists of Councils and Popes, Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. ie Riddle, M.A. 8vo. 16s, cloth. 


RITCHIE (ROB ERT RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their prose - 
cution. By Robert Ritchie, Esq. Feap. Svo. (Nearly ready. 


RIVERS,--THE ROSE AMATEUR’S CUIDE: 
Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varicties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. Third 
Edition, corrected 4nd improved, Foolscap 8vo. Gs. cloth. 


{ 

ROBERTS (GEORGE).—THE LIFE, PROGRESSES, AND RESELLION OF 
JAMES DUKE OF MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Execution: with a full Account of 
the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By George Roberts, author of ‘« The 
History of Lyme Regis,” etc. 2 vols. post S8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and other Illustra- 


tions, 248. cloth. 


ROBERTS,.—AN ETYMOLOCICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 
the TERMS and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY; designed for the carly Student, and those 
who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Foulscap 8vo. Gs. cloth. 


ROBINSON—CGREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By E. Robinsou, D.D., author of ‘ Biblical Researches.” Edited, with careful revision, 
corrections, etc., by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. Svo. 18s. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR $ 
Coftalning a plain and accurate pounds of all the different Specics of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Mcthod of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of the 
Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Philip Miller, F.A.S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsca. By John Rogers, author 
of © The Fruit Cultivator.” 2d Edition. Fuolscap Svo. 7s. cloth. 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME (IN THE CABINET CYCLOPALDIA). 


2 vols. fuolacap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


ROSCOE.-—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 
By Ilenry Roscec, Esq. Foulbcap Svo. with Viguette Title, 6s. cloth. 


SANDBY (REV. G.)—-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 
With a Narrative of Cases, By the Rev. George Sandby, Jun., Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffolk; Domestic Chaplain to the light 
Hon. the Earl of Abergavenny. Foolacap 8vo, 6s. cloth, 


SANDFORD (RLV. JOHN).—PAROCHIALIA, 
or Church, School, and Parish. Bythe Rev. John Saudford, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 16s. cloth. 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. Johu Sandford. 6th Edition, Fuolscap 8vo. 6. cloth. 


SAN DFUORD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mra. John Sandford. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d, cloth. 


SANDHURST COLLECE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

ELEMENTS of ARJTHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By W. Scott, Redes A.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the 
First Volume of the Sandhurs ; Course of Mathematics. &vo. 16s, bound. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; consisting of the frst Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson; with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground ; also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By John Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in 
the Roynl Military College, Sandhurst. Being the 2d Volume of the Sandhurat Course of 
Mathematics. Svo. with many Diagrams, 10s. 62. bound, 

PLAIN TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION , for the use of the Royul Military College, 
Sandhurst. By W. Scott, Kaq. A.M. and F.R.A.S., Second Mathematical Muster in the Inati- 
tution. Being the 3d Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. Svo. Ye. 6a. bound. 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY; Including the Projections of the Sphere, 
and Spherical Trigonometry. By John Narrien, F.R.S. and R.A.S, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Being the Sth Volume of the Sandhurst 


Mathematical Course, Svo. 14s. bound. 
SCHLEIDEN (PROF.)--PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 


By M. 2. Schiciden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankester, M.D. ¥.L.S. 
8vo. with numerous wood engravings. [4x the preee. 
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SCOTT.—THE HISTORY °OF SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition. 2 vols. fap. &vo. with Vignette Titles, 122. cloth. 


SEAWARD.—SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 
nud consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, ax written in his 
own Diary. Edited ky Mias Jane Porter. 8d Edition, with « New Nautical and Geographical 
Tutroduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr, C. F. Collett, ot the Royal Navy, 
identifying the lalands described by Sir Edward Seaward. 2vuls, post Svu. 2ls, cloth, 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8vu. 30s. cloth; or with gilt edges, 31s. Gd. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 
With Biographical and Critical Preftaces by Dr. Aikin. A New Edition, with Supplement 
by Lucy Aikin, consisting of Sclections trom the Works of Crabbe, Scott, Culcridge, 
Pringle, Charlotte Smith, and Mis. Barbauld, Medium 8yu, I8s. cloth, 


«,* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Pocmsa included are printed entive, 
without mutilation or abridgment; @ feature not possessed by any similar work, and adding 
obviuusly tu their interest and utility. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 
[St. Matthew er {Intended for a Birthday-Present, or Gift-Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal Style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, 
Architect, and an UWluminated Frontispiece by W. Boxall, Esq. A new edition. Foolseap tto. 
in a rich brocaded silk cover, manufactured expressly, 218.3 or bound im morucco, in the 
Missal style, by Hayday, 253. 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propricty be read aloud, By 'T’, 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition. svo. with 36 [luatrations after Smirke, etc. 300, 
cloth; with gilt edges, 33s. 6d. 
*,¢ A LIBRARY EDITION, without I}tustrations, § vols. 8vo. 41. 14s. 6d. hoards. 


SHELLEY, ETC.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 
('TALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, ete. 
8 vuls. foolscap &vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s, cloth. 


SHELLEY.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 
By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 vols. foulscap 8vo0. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth, 


SHORT WHIST : 
Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any onc a Whist Player; containin 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * & @ ©, 
9th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyrus. By Mrs. * * ®& * ©  Koolscap Svo. 
3s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS 
Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fa)) of Freedom iu Italy, (rom A.D. 476 to 1805. By J.C. L. 
De Sismondi, Foolscap &vo. with Vignette Title, Ga. cloth, 


SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. ByJ.C.L. De Sigmon). 
2 vols, foulneap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s, cloth. 


SMITH (GEORGE).--THE RELICION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN: 
Or, aSuccinct Account of the several Religious Systema which have obtained tn thi® 
Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: Including an Investigation into 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Gospel into 
Britain, and the State of Religion in Eugland till Popery had yalued the Ascendency. By 
George Smith, F.A.8S. Member of the Moyal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Soctety 
of Literature, Foulscap. Svo. 7s. cloth. e 


SMITH (GEORGE).—PERILOUS TIMES s 
Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity: considered in refer- 
ence tu the Dangers and Duties of Proteatauta. By George Smith, F.A.8.Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royul Society, of Literature. Foolscap Svu. Os. cloth. 


“ The origin, the cause, and the present aapect uf the antl-Chyristian error which now 
oppresees us, are eloquently detailed, and stand in marked contrast with the great element of 
Christianity, as presrously exhibited by the author, IWanld that the enemies, ae well ag the 
Sfolluwers, of Protestantiam would study this work.”’-- Church and State Gaactte. 


SMITH (MRS. H.)— THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA: Her Trials and Her Mission. By Mrs. Heury 
Smith. Foolscap 8vo. 63. cloth. 

5 Mra Smith's lettle book possessca the rare merit of presenting a aubject af generalinterest, 
which nevertheless has hitherto excited but little attention out of the schouls, in an attractive 
shape, and of concisely embodying the substance of many volumes of patriatio writings, 
which in their original form could never be consuited by the great majority of readers.” ; 
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SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY: OF BOTANY. 
By Sir J. KE. Smith, late President of the Liunman Society. 7th Edition, corrected ; in which 
the object of Smith’s ** Grammar of Botany” ws combined with that of the ** Intreduction.’? 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.JI. LL.D, ctc. 8vo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16s. cloth ; 
with colourcd Plates, 2l.12s.6d cloth. 


SMITH —COMPENDIUM OF THE ENCLISH FLORA. 
By Sir J.E. Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J. Hooker. 
Tomo, 7a fd, cloth. Tuts S\ME IN LATIN, 6th Edition, l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH.—THE ENGLISH FLORA. 
By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S,, late President of the Linnwan Society, etc. 
6 vols. Bvo. 30. 12s, bourds, 
CONTENTS : 


Vols. 1. to TV. the Flowering Plants and the Ferns, 27. 8s. 
Vol. V. Part 1,12¢. Crvptogamia; compmsing Vol. V. Part 2, I2s.—The Fungi—completing 
the Mousses, Hepaticw, Lichens, Charar the work, by Sir W. J, Hooker, and the 
com, and Algw. By Sir W. J. Hooker. Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S8, etc. 


SMITIL—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYONEY SMITH. 
3d Kdition. 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36a. cloth, 

*,* This collection consists af the Author's cantrihutions to the * Edinburgh Reetew,” 
Peter Plymley’s ** Letters on the Catholics,” and other miscellaneous works; to which are 
now firat addad-—* Three Letters on Kailways;"’ ** Letter to Mr. Horner 3" “+ Two Letters on 
TMA pe en ee hiee Chauy es’ (never before published) 3 §*4A Fragment on 

e drish Raman Catholic Church, 


SOUTHEY, ETC.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 
With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England By R. Southey, Esq. and 
R. Bell, Esq. S vols. foolscap avo., with Vignette Titles, 12, 10s. cloth, 


SOUTHELY (ROBERT).—OLIVER NEWMAN ; 
A New England ‘Tale (unfinished): with other Poetical Remains, By the late Robert 
Southey. Foolsycap 8vo, aniform with the Ten Vulume Edition of Mr, Southey’s Poetical 
Works, 58, cloth. 


SOUTITEY'S (ROB ERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 
Contaning allthe Author's Jast Introductions and Notes. Complete in one volume, medium 
Bvo. with Portrait and View of the Poct’s Residence at Keawick, uniform with Byron's Poems 
and ‘Thomas Mvore’s Poetical Works, 21s.; or 42s. bound in moroeco, in the best manner, 
by Haydny, 
Also, an Edition in 10 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2/.108.; morocco, 4/. 10s. 
The following Works separately :— 
JOAN OF ARC + -  Feap. Svo. 5s. cloth. THALABA - - + Feap.&vo. ds. cloth. 
MADOC. - + © « - as 5a. ge BALLADS, ete. 2 vols. is lls. gy 
CURSE OF KEHAMA or AB ys RODERICK - - - - ” 58. gs 
SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE) 
Re the Tauthuteor “The Moral of Flowers’? 2d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully 
coloured Eugravings of the Forest Trees of Grent Britain, 1é. 11s. 6d. cloth, 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 
DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG ot the HORSE ; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy 
of these Parts in other Annnals; embracing the subject of Shoeing and the proper'Treatment 
of the Foot; with the Ratiouale and Effects of various Lmportant Operations, and the best 
Methods of performing them. By W.C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. l2mo, 7¢. 6d. cloth. 


STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK 5 OR; SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

"| An amusing and instructive book. With every thing connected with horscflesh, the road, 
the turf, the fairs the repository, Harry Hieover ts thoroughly familiar; and hia aneedotes of 
evaching (alas] that we should write reminiscences), of racing, of harsedealing in ail ita 
varictices, of Aunting, and. mY spurtsin general, will be read with pleasure by the old sports- 
man, and may be peruscad with profit by the young one, tf he will take warning from one 
* wide awake.’''—Times. 


STEAM ENCINE (THE), BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 


A Treatise on the Steam Engine. By the Artizan Club, Nos. 1 to 22, 4to. le. each, sewed. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts, each illustrated by a Steel Plate and several Woodcuts. 


STEBBING (REV. H.)—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

From the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the Eighteenth Century ; al Nop 6 designed aa a Con- 

a tinention of Milner's “‘ History of the Church of Christ.” By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
D.D. 3 vols. Svo. S68. cloth. 


STERBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Freon its Foundation to A.D. 1492. By the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A., etc. 2 vols.foolscapSvo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloti?. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. H. Stebhing. 2 vols. foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 
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STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 
Campiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customa, and 
all Persons connected With Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regula- 
tions affecting the Owuership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargocs; 
done ther with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Informatton for Mariners, ew 
Edition, rewritten throughout, Kdited by Giaham Willmore, Esq M.A Barrister-at-Law; 
the Customs and Shipping Department by George Clements, of the Customs, London, 
compiler of “The Customs Guide;’’ The Exchanges, etc. aud Naval Book-keeping, by 
William Tate, authorof ** The Modern Cambist.” &Syo. fle. cloth. 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA $ 
Or, BERTLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hithertoascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera, By J. F, 
Stephens, F.L.S , author of “ IMustrations of Entomology.'’ Post 8vo. Lis. cloth, 


STRONG —CREECE AS A_ KINCDOM: 
AStatistical Description o/that Country its Laws,Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, ete.- from the Arrival of King Otho, in 1848, down to the preseuttime. From 
Ofhcial Documents and Authentic Sources, By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens for 
the Kingdoms of Bavarinand Hanover. Svo. 15s. cloth. 


SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX).- THE MOTHER’S PRIMER: 
A Little Child's First Steps in many Ways. By Mrs. Felix Summerly. Feap.8vo. printed 
in Colours, with a Froutiaprece drawn on aine by Willian Mulready, it.A. Is. sewed, 


SUNDAY LIBRARY: 
Containing nearly one hundred Sermoux by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 


Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.1). & vols foulscup dSvo. with 6 Portraits, da. cloth; neatly half bound 
in morocco, with gilt edes, 27, 128, 6d. 


SW AINSON.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esg. Foolscap Svo. 6s. cloth, 

A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HIS- { NATURAL HISTORY ETC. OF FISH, 
TORY & CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. | AMPHIBLA, AND REPTILES. By W. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. Feap. &vo, with | Swarson, Kay. 2 vols. feap. Svo. with 
Viguette Title, 6s. cloth. | Viguette Titles aud Woodcuts 12¢, cloth. 
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176 Woudcuta, 6a, cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
VION OF BIRDS. By W. Swainson, Enq. 
Yvoly. feap. Svo, Vignette Titles, and above 
SUU Woodcuts, 128, cloth. 


Fish. By W. Swajsnon, Raq Feap. 8vo. with 
Viguette Tithe aud Woodcuts, 68, cloth, | 


HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGK- 


Dwainson, 


MENT OF INSECTS. sa Ww. 
Esq. und W. E.Shuckard, Eag. Foap. vo, 
with Viguette Mticaud Woodeuts, 6a. cloth, 


A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY; with the 
Biography of 4oologluts, and Nothoes of 
ther Works. Feap. 8vo. with Portrait of 
the Author, 68. cloth. 


SWITZERLAND.—THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


Fuolacap 8vo, with Vignette ‘Vitle, 0s. cloth. 


TATE.—HORATIUS RESTITUTUS 5 
Or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improved With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
very much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Localities, and on the Life 
and Character of that Poct. By James ‘Tate, M.A. Second edition, to which is nowadded, 
an original Treatise un the Metres of Horace, 8yo. 124. cloth. 


TATE —THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THEe LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST. PAUL, ou the babis of the Acta; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Norrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the Horw Paulina of 

r. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined, By James Tate, M.A., Canon Residcutiary 
of St. Paul's, Svo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)}—MARCARET 3 


Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charlies B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St, Peter's, Chester, nuthor 


of * Lady wees or, Not of the World;"’ ** Tractarianism not uf God,” ete, 2d Edition. 
Foolscap Bvo. 68. cloth. 


TAY LER (REV.CHARLES B.)— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD, 


By the Rev, Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s,Ch t ss h 
Pearl,” etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6a. 6d. cloth. PAC DEEPER Orber lok Margere Eyer tbe 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—TRACTARIANISM NOT OF COD. 
Sermons. By the Rey C.B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer at St. 
Mary's, Cheater; author of ‘ Lady Mary; or, Not of the World,” etc. Veap. 8vo Ge. cloth. 


HABITS AND IN*TINCET OF ANIMALS. 
By W. Swainson, Ksq. Feap. 8vo. with 
Vignette Tide and Woodeuts, 68. cloth. { 

ANIMALSIN MENAGERIES. By W. Swaine | 
gon, Fay. Feap. Svo. Vignette Tithe and 
numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 
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TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—-DORA MELDGR: 
A Story of Alanee. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C.B. Tayler, 
nuthor of “Margaret; or, the Pearl,’ etc. Frap. Svo., with 2 Lilastrations, 7s. cloth. 


TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN. 
By Henry Taylor, Esq.,author of “Philip Van Artevelde.” 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 


THIRLWALL,—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. Anew Fdition, revised ; with Notes. Vols. 
I. and II. demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes, 
(Vol. ML. és in the pres, 
*,* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. feap Buo. with Pignette Titles, 21. 88. cloth, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Req, Ltlustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Membors of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown &vo, uniform with “‘Goldsmith’s Poems,’ 21s. cloth; in morocco in the beat 
manner by Hayday, 36s. 


THOMSON.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALCEBRA, 
Theorctical aud Practical. By James Thomson, UL.D. Professor of Mathematics In the 
University of Glasgow. 2d. Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


THOMSON (JOHN).—TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in_a regular progression of Single 
Days: with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from Onc to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, or Commission on Goods, etc. 
from One-cighth to Five per Cent.; and Tables shewing the Amount of nny Salary, Income, 
Expense, etc. by the Day, Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Table of Discount on 
Bills at a certain Number of Days or Months; and a Table shewing the exact Number of 
Days, from any Day throughout the Year, to the dIstof December, the usual Period to which 
Interest is calculated. By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh, 12mo.8s. bound. 


TILOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANACEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 
Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, tor the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. ete. 2d Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. : 


TOMLINE (BISHOP)—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: 
Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews ; 
an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief Staternent of the Contenta of the several Booka 
of the Old Testament. By the late George Tomlin, D.V.PF.R.S. Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
20th Edition, Foolscap 8yo. 52. 6a, cloth. 


TOMLINE (BISHOP).—ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOCY 5 
Containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Lusviration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of 
the History of the Jews; a Brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments; 5 Short Account of the English Translations of the Bible, and of the 
Liturgy of the Chureh of England; aud a Scriptural Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Helgion: By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Designed 
prior ly for the use ot Young Stadenta in Divinity. 14th Edition. With Additional Notes, 
and a Summary of Ecclesiastical History. By Henry Stebbing, )).D., author of A History 
of the Church of Christ, from the Confession of Augaburg,” ete. 2 vols. Bvo. 21s. cloth. 


TOMLINS — A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY 5 
Familiarly explaining the Terms aud Nature of Eoaiish Law; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not educated for the Legal Profession, an Sahar Information pecullarly useful to 
Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Ediyne Tomlins, Attorney 


and Solicitor. Post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
he whole work has been revised by a Barrister. 


TOOKE.—A HISTORY OF. PRICES$ 
With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries, By 
Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 2%. 8s. cloth. 


*,* Separately, Vols, 1. and ET. 36a.; Vol. HI. 122. 


TOWNSEND (CHARLES).—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDCES. 
By W. Charles Townaend, Esq A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield; Author of *‘Memoirs of 
the House of Commons.” 2 vols. &vo. (in the press. 


TROLLOPE (REV. W.)—-ANALECTA THEOLOCICA: 
A Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, adapted to 
the Greek Teat ; compiled and digested from the moat pa ghohey sources, British and Foreign 
and go arranyed as to exhibit the comparative weight of the different Opinions on Disputed 
Teats. By the Rev, William Trollope, M.A. of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and formerly 


one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, if. 128, cloth, 
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TURNER,—THE SACRED #ISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S. Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 428. bds. 

Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and its Vegetable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Forination of Mankind. 

Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 
History of Human Affairs, 

Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Supportof the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, and the Supernataral History of the World, 


TURNER (SIIARON).—RICHARD IIL: 
A Poem. By Sharon ‘Parner, Esq , F.8 A. and R.A.S.L., author of “The History of the 
Anglo-Saxouge” ‘The Sacred History of the World,” etc. Foolscap Svo. 7a. tid., cloth. 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
From the Karliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, Ksy. F.A.S. R.A.S.1. 
New Edition. 12 vols. 8vo. 87. 38. cloth. 


*,* Orin Jour ecparate portions, na folluws:— 


THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; 6th Edition. 3 vols. Avo. 27. Ss. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigna from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henrv VIEL, 3d Edition. 5 vols. 8vo,. 3/, bonrds. 

THE YWISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIL; comprising the Political History of the‘ 
commencement of the English Reforination ; 3d Edition. 2 vols. avo. 263. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Sccoud Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. Kyu. d2a. boarda, 


TURNER.—A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 
And a New System of Shocing, by One-sided Nailing; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
Symptoma of the Navicular Juint Lameness, with Preventive aud Curative Treatment, By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. 7s. id. boards. 


TURTON’S (DRt.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and yjth considerable 
Additions. By Johu Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the'Biltish Muscum, 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Mates, lbs. cloth. 


TYTLER EO OR) — PROFESSOR TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF 
GENERAL HISTORY, Ancicut and Modern, with Dr. Nares’ Continuation, A new Edition, 
revised and continued to the Death of William IV. Svo. with 7 Maps, Ids. cloth, 


URK,.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; 
Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; Mullil, 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected, 8vo. with 1240 Woodcats, 50s. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Fadltion, 8vo, l4s. cloth. 


VON ORLICH (CAPT.)—TRAVELS IN INDIA, 
And the adjacent Countries, In 1842 and 1843, By Capt. Leopold Von QOrlich. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. Syo. with coloure@Frontispleces, und 
numerous Jllustrations on Woud, 25s. cloth. 


WALKER (GEO.)—CHESS STUDIES : 
Compriaing 1000 Games actually Played during the last Half Century; presenting a unique 
Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skillin every stage ofthe Game, 
and formiug an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Walker. Medium Svu. le. 6d, sewed. 


WATERTON.—ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Ksq., author of **Wanderings in South 
America.”? With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. 5th Edition, 
foolscap 8vo, 8. cloth, 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton'’s Autoblography. 2d Edition, feap. 
Bvo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 63.64. cloth 


WATTS (A.A.)—-LYRICS OF THE HEART, . 
With other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. Illustrated by 40 highly-fiuished Line Engravings, 
from the Desigus of many of the eminent modern Painters, by the best Engravers of the age. 
Square crown Svo. printed and embellished uniformly with Rogers’s * Italy” and *‘ Poems," 
3ls. 6d. boards; or proof impresatous, 63s. boards ; proofs before lettera, on 4to, colombier, 
India paper (only 50 coples printed), price Sf. de. (At Easter. 


WEBSTER.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY$ 
Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping; As, 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming. Ventilating, and 
Lighting them—A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their 
Materials Duties of Servants—A general account of the Animaland Vegetable Substances 
used as Food, and the nethods of preserving and preparing them by Cooking serine 
Bread —The Chemical Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Liquors use 
as Beverage — Materials employed in Dress and the TA&ilet — Business of the munity ~ 
Description of the various Wheel Carriages—Preservation of Health—Domestic Medicine, 
etc. etc, ete. Py inoue Webster, F.G.8., etc.: sasisted by the late Mes. Parkes, author 
of Domestic Duties."* Svo. with nearly 1000 Woodcuts. 50s. cloth. 
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$2 NEW QWQREE.QETC, PRINTED FOR LONGMAN AND CO, 


~ iy - ” ime errr reenter ater e eer aaa: ema mere —anin a —ementaarn romped 
WAKBLAW. ' > bd ESON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 
cg OVERBY—the Ugity of God,and the Trinity ot Persons in the Godhead--the S¥preme 
faeire. h oth—4 ‘ e of the Atonement the Christian Character, ete. 
By Wap Xai law aT: | &vo. 158. cloth. 


KORAN, AND THE TALMUD; 
5 Hebrews, from Arrbic and Hebrew Sources. 
Notes, by the Rev. E.. Douglas, A.M. F cap Svo. 
(Just ready. 


ORICIN AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE 
y 48 Inquiry into the Primitive Seats, Early Migrations, 
al pean Nations, By Henry Welsté.d. Svo. is. 6¢, 
“ 


"a 

INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI= 
CATION OF INSECTS; founded on the Natural Habits and compounding Organisativa of 
the different Families. By J.O. Westwood, F. L, 8. etc. etc. ete, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
[lustrations, 227. 7a. cloth. 


WITITLEY (NICHOLAS).—THE APPLICATION OF CEOLOGY TO ACRICUL- 
TURE, and to the Improvement and Valuation of Land; with the Nature and Properties of 
wise and the Principles of Cultivation. By Nicholus Whitley, Land-Surveyor, Svo, 7a. 6d. 
cloth, 


WIGAN (DR. A. L)—~-THE DUALITY OF THE MIND, 
Proved by the Structare, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena 
of Mental Derangement; and shewn to be essential to Moral Responsibility, With an 
Appendix. 1. On the Influence of Religion on Iusanity; 2. Conjectures on the Nature of 
the ete Operation 8. On the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By A. L. Wigan, M.D. 
Bvo,. 126. cloth. 


WILBERFORCE (W.)—A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 
RELIGIOUW SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Country, contrasted with Real Christianity By William Wilberforce, Bag. 
M.P. for the County of York, 17th Edition. 8vo. 8s. boards. 


*4* Wth Edition. 12mo. 4¢. 6d, boards. 
WILKINSON.—THE ENCINES OF WAR, ETC. 


Being a History of Ancient and Modern Projectile lustruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the Manufacture ef Fire Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gua- 
owder, of Swords, and of the cause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
bservations on Bronze: to which are added, Remarks on some Peculiarities of Tron, and on 
the extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea Water on Cast Iron ; with Details of 
the various miscellaneousExperiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


WILLIS (N.P.}—DASHES AT LIFE WITH A FREE Penci(®. 
By N.P. Willis, Esq., author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” ‘‘ Inklings of Adventure,” etc. 
Svola. post 8vo. 318.6d. boards, 


6 An exceedingly amusing book, dashed of with the freeat of pencils.” — Dell’s Messenger. 


WILLOUGHBY (LADY)-—A_ DIARY, 
Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY of the Reign of Charles 1., embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. edition, Square foolacup Svo. 
8s. bourds , or 18s. bound in morocco (old style.) 


*,* This volume is printed and bound tn the style of the period to which The Diary refers. 


‘, "46 The great charm af the book, which makes it almost imposstole to lay it aside until 
‘wholly perused, ts its beantiful simplicity, united to the meat touching pathos, cver and anor 
yelicved by little notices uf houschold cares, and sweet pictures of domestic hil! 

cotsaman, 


WINTER (J. W.)—THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 
Or, Suggestions on hia Natural and General ee Varictics, Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Training, and Shoeing. With a Digest of Veterinary 
Practice. By W. Winter’ M.R.C.V.S.L. Member of the Association Littéraire d'Egypte, 
late Veterinary Surgeon to Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha. Bvo. 10s, 6d. cloth, 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYACE OF H.M.S5S-. EREBUS AND TERROR. 


Under the Command of Capt. Sir James Clark Rosa, R.N. F.R.&. during the years 1939 
40, 41, 42,43. Published by'Authority of the Lord’s Commisaioners of the Admiralty. Edited 
by John Richardson, M.D, F.R.S, etc.; and John Edward Gray, heq. F.R.S. Partal, to X 
Tan» Biyal 4to, with numerous colonred and plain Plates, 10s, cach, sewed 
*.* To be cumpleted tn about 15 parte. 


ZUMPT (PROF.)—A_ GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANCUACE. 
By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Merlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, end adapted to the use of Euglish 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh; with 
numerous Additions and Corzections by the Author. 8vo. lfs. cloth. 
44 Dr. Schmits’s work ie henceforward beyond question the anthorised version of Zuupt's 


eGrammer: a book which well dererres its great celebrity, and the high estrem by which tt 
ts held dy the beat acholars."—Examiner. : 


